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Abstract 

This thesis aims to explore the doetrine of sukkhavipassaka (“dry-insight praetitioner”) in Pali 
Buddhism. The focus of the thesis is to utilize the canonical and commentarial sources of the various 
Buddhist schools to evaluate the position of this doctrine in the history of early Buddhism. Since the 
early 20**' century the sukkhavipassaka doctrine and its practice have been reemphasized by eminent 
meditation monks in Burma, and later they spread to other Buddhist countries in Asia and beyond. 
Some scholars, nevertheless, have cast doubts on the authenticity of the sukkhavipassaka doctrine. 
They argue that it is a later development, not recorded in the Pali Nikdyas since the form-sphere 
jhdna (Skt. dhydna) is always necessary for the realization of arahantship, or even for stream-entry, 
the first stage of enlightenment. 

The first part of this thesis investigates the concept of the sukkhavipassaka in the four Nikdyas. 
Many suttas in the Pali Nikdyas imply an acknowledgement of noble beings who lack form-sphere 
jhdnas; also many meditative techniques described in the suttas can be practised in the so-called dry- 
insight way. However, it is in the Pali commentarial literature, which is discussed in the second part 
of this thesis that the sukkhavipassaka doctrine appears in a full-fledged form. The Pali 
commentaries not only specify the concentration that dry-insight practitioners use to develop insight 
knowledge, but also reveal the advantages and disadvantages of the dry-insight meditative approach. 
In the third part of this thesis, the canonical and commentarial materials related to the SusTma Sutta 
which are preserved in schools other than the Theravada are investigated. This thesis reveals that the 
concept of arahants who lack the first form-sphere jhdna is accepted not only by the Theravada but 
also by the Sarvastivada, the *Satyasiddhisdstm, and the Yogacdrabhumisdstra. Since various 
Buddhist schools in India unanimously advocate the idea that there are arahants who have not 
achieved the form-sphere jhdna, this research concludes that the dry-insight meditative approach and 



dry-insight arahants are not an invention by Theravadin commentators, but a common heritage 
which was most probably handed down from the time of the Buddha and then shared by various 
Buddhist schools. 
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Introduction 


1. Statement of Thesis 

This thesis aims to explore an important meditative doetrine in Pali Buddhism, viz. the 
doetrine of sukkhavipassaka, dry-insight practitioner; the insight is described as ‘dry’ due to the 
lack of moisture of form-sphere jhdna experience. According to this meditation theory, it is possible 
for a practitioner to attain the final goal of Buddhism, that is, the complete cessation of one’s mental 
defdements and suffering, by developing insight into the truths hidden in one’s mind and body 
without the prior experience of form-sphere jhdna (Skt. dhydna), a meditative attainment normally 
recommended by most important canonical and post-canonical texts, through which the mind 
becomes highly concentrated and tranquil. It is said that this sukkhavipassaka doctrine is not 
explicitly expressed in the early Pali Nikdya texts, wherein the samathaydnika (one who makes 
calm as his vehicle) doctrine, which emphasizes form-sphere jhdna attainment as a prerequisite for 
enlightenment, is far more dominant. Though this sukkhavipassaka theory has been revived, put 
into practice, and believed by millions of Buddhist practitioners to be the authentic teaching of the 
Buddha, especially those in Burma since the early nineteenth century, some scholars have cast 
doubt on its authenticity, arguing that it is a later development not taught by the Buddha nor given 
in the Pali Nikdyas. The different descriptions of this doctrine given by scholars also seem to 
contradict one another in some respects. The questions concerning the sukkhavipassaka doctrine, 
that is, whether the theory has its origins in the Pali Canon and how exactly it is described in the 
Pali Canon and commentarial literature, are extremely significant: not only are they scholarly issues 
unresolved in the field of Buddhist studies, but they are also the main concern of many Theravadin 
followers who adhere to the sukkhavipassaka doctrine to attain the final goal of Buddhism. This 
thesis attempts to draw on wider sources to examine the sukkhavipassaka doctrine in a more 
detailed way so as to gain a thorough picture of it and to evaluate its role in the early history of 
Buddhist meditation. I will argue that the sukkhavipassaka theory, which skips the development of 
jhdna, is already established in the Pali Canon. I will also demonstrate that since the doctrine is 
shared by several early Buddhist schools, it could be regarded as the common heritage of those 
early Buddhist traditions, which was passed down from an earlier tradition, probably back to the 
time of the Buddha and his immediate disciples. 
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Introduction 


2. Situating of the Thesis 

2.1 The General Background to Buddhist Meditation 

According to the early Buddhist Canon, the Buddha taught two main ideas: suffering and the 
eessation of suffering.' It is said that ordinary beings (puthujjana), ineluding beings in hell, animals, 
ghosts, humans, and eelestial beings, wander about in the beginningless eyele of rebirth (samsdra) 
and are all subjeet to suffering (dukkha) —suffering of birth, aging, illness, death, union with what is 
displeasing, separation from what is pleasing, not having what one wants, and the suffering intrinsie 
to the five aggregates. These beings do not realize by themselves the “four noble truths" (ariyasacca) 
as they really are and therefore are filled with and tortured by sueh mental defilements as greed 
(lobha), hatred (dosa), and delusion (moha). In order to be free from samsdra and the suffering it 
entails, beings are instrueted to devote themselves to Buddhist praetiee (patipatti), whieh eomprises 
three kinds of training (sikkha): morality (sda), eoneentration {samadhi), and wisdom (panna). 
Among these three, morality in speeeh and bodily behavior is a basis for mental eoneentration, as 
only when immoral behavior is absent ean one establish good eoneentration and a peaeeful mind. 
Concentration is in turn a proximate eause of wisdom, as by means of whieh alone, one penetrates 
into the ultimate truths and is eapable of eradieating one’s latent mental defilements and therefore 
the mass of suffering. For the cultivation of concentration and wisdom various meditation subjeets 
(kammatthana) are preseribed in the early Buddhist Canon. 

In the Pali eommentaries, meditation is elassified into two eategories: insight meditation 
(vipassand-bhdvand) and serenity meditation (samatha-bhdvand). Insight meditation is meant to 
develop wisdom by means of seeing the three universal eharacteristies of mental and physieal 
phenomena as they really are, that is, as governed by impermanenee (anicca), suffering {dukkha) 
and non-self (anatta). In eontrast to insight meditation, serenity meditation is usually utilized to 
develop deep eoneentration and mental ealmness sueh as the highly absorbed mental states, i.e., the 
four rupajjhdnas and the four arupajjhdnas. Aoeording to Abhidhamma texts, the eoneentrated 
mind ean remain immersed in these eight jhdnas for several hours up to seven days without 


* SN III 119,5-7: ‘"Sddhu sddhu Anurddha pubbe cdham Anurddha etarahi ca dukkhanceva paiindpemi dukkhassa ca 
nirodhanti. MN I I40,i4-i6: Pubbe cdham bhikkhave, etarahi ca dukkhan-c’evapanfidpem, dukkhassa ca nirodham. 

^ SN I 103,18-19 gives a verse describing the Buddha’s practice: silam samddhipannanca, maggam bodhdya bhdvayam; 
patto-smi paramam suddhim. MN I 71,27-2?: bhikkhu silasampanno samddhisampanno panndsampanno ditthe va 
dhamme annam drddheyya. Also cf. Vajiranana, 1987, pp. 6-16. 

^ Kammatthdna is translated as “meditation subject” following CMA (329); and Bhikkhu Nanamoli (1991a, p. 90). 
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interruption."^ 

2.2 The Rise of Sukkhavipassaka Traditions in 20th Century Burma 

Alhough a number of meditation subjeets (kammatthdna) are recorded briefly in the Pali 
Canon and elaborated in later commentaries, they might not have been practised by the majority of 
devoted Buddhists at every period of history and in every region because sometimes the lineage of 
meditative practice was lost or retained only by a minority in secluded forest or mountain areas. For 
example, it is reported that before the insight meditation traditions were imported from Burma, most 
Buddhists in Sri Lanka in the middle of the 20**^ century regarded that the attainment of nibbdna was 
inaccessible for both monks and lay people in the near future, and that Buddhist meditation was not 
practised seriously for one’s final liberation from the circle of life and death (samsdra), as it is 
prescribed in the Pali Canon. ^ 

The situation in Burma and Thailand over the last two hundred years seems to be different. 
What concerns our discussion here are the meditation traditions in 20^*^ century Burma because it is 
in modem Burma that the meditative approach of sukkhavipassaka, which bypasses the 
development of jhdna, has received its great revival^. The long-term debate on sukkhavipassaka in 
Pali scholarship of the 20* century would not have arisen but for the revival of the sukkhavipassaka 
meditative traditions in the 20* century Burma. Therefore it will not be out of place to give a brief 
overview here of those vipassand meditation traditions in modern Burma. 

According to Houtman, since the 19* century, many writings on insight meditation had begun 
to appear sporadically in Buraia,^ and some Buddhist monks were even acknowledged to have 
attained the highest goal of Buddhism, the arahantship. This small trend of insight meditation 
continued to grow and expand gradually and in the course of time, various vipassand meditation 
traditions sprang up. By the middle of the 20* century, the practice of vipassand meditation had 

Some technical terms used in this thesis will be further defined below in section 3.3. 

^ Cf Bond, 1992, pp. 137-142, 149, 155. Also cf U STlananda, 1982, p. 135. However, nowadays, besides vipassand 
meditation centers, there are other forest hermitages where samatha meditation is practised (Cousins, 1996, p. 37; and 
Carrithers, 1983). 

® Half a century ago. King (1964, p. 197) has noticed that ‘...one must say that in contemporary Burmese Buddhism, 
the Direct or Vipassana Route has become the preferred or typical one...’ For the forest meditation tradition of Thailand 
during the 19* century and 20* century, see Tambiah (1984) and Tiavanich (1997). 

’ Houtman, 1999, pp. 7-8; and Houtman, 1990, pp. 38-41. 
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gradually become a prevalent phenomenon among both lay Buddhist and monks in Burma. 

Some well-known meditation teachers from Burma who are believed to be Buddhist saints are 
Thilon Sayadaw (1786-1860), Led! Sayadaw (1846-1923), Mingun Sayadaw (1869-1954) ' Sunlun 
Sayadaw (1878-1952), Mohnyin Sayadaw (1873-1952), U Thet-gyi (1873-1946), U Ba Kin 
(1899-1971), Webu Sayadaw (1896-1977), Taungpulu Sayadaw (1897-1986), Mogok Sayadaw 
(1900-1962) and Mahasi Sayadaw (1904-1982).^ Among them Led! Sayadaw and Mingun 
Sayadaw may be said to be the most important figures in the early stage of the vipassand meditation 
movement in Burma, since other later meditation teachers are either their immediate disciples, 
descendents or influenced by their books on meditation.^ 

Led! Sayadaw (1846-1923) is said to be the icon of modern Burmese Buddhism, which is 
prestigious in South-East Asia due to its promotion of Abhidhamma studies. In the early 20**^ century, 
Ledi Sayadaw was well respected by the Pali Text Society (PTS) in Britain for his unrivalled 
knowledge of Pali Buddhism. He is also acknowledged to be the first monk in the history of modern 
Burmese Buddhism, who exerted himself to spread to the lay population both vipassand meditation 
and Abhidhamma studies.'^ To my best knowledge, he is also the first monk in modem Burma to 
advocate the sukkhavipassaka method in his systematic writings. Among those meditation teachers 
mentioned above, Mohnyin Sayadaw^^ (1873-1952) and U Thet-gyi (1873-1946) are immediate 
disciples of Ledi Sayadaw. Mogok Sayadaw (1900-1962)'^ and Webu Sayadaw^^ (1896-1977) are 
influenced by Ledi Sayadaw’s writings on meditation. U Ba Kin'"^ (1899-1971) learned vipassand 


For brief biographies of these meditation teachers, see Houtman (1990, appendix B) and Edhamma website 
(http://www.edhamma.com/). For field research on meditation centers in Burma, see Kim (1997; 1998); Komfleld 
(1993); Maquet (1980); and Bond (1987). 

^ Cf Houtman, 1990, pp. 43. 

Cf Jordt, 2001, pp. 11-12; King, 1992, pp. 120-21; Webu Sayadaw, 1991, p. 19 n. 6; Mahasi Sayadaw, 2000c, pp. 
111-12. According to Ludu Daw Ahmar (1994, p. 34), Ledi Sayadaw’s religious works were copied in stone in memory 
of his great contribution to Buddhism. Some of his Pali works were also collected in the CSCD published by VRL For 
Ledi Sayadaw’s bibliography, see Ledi Sayadaw (1999a, pp. iii-viii). 

" For Mohnyin Sayadaw’s teaching on meditation see Komfield (1993, chapter 11). 

Mogok Sayadaw is also famous for teaching Abhidhamma and inventing a chart used to explain the law of dependent 
origination (paticcasamuppdda). For Mogok Sayadaw’s teaching see U Than Daing (1996); Komfield (1993, chapter 
12); and Kyaw Thein (2000). 

Webu Sayadaw’s meditation method is also based on the mindfulness of breathing (dndpdnasati). For meditative his 
teachings, see Webu Sayadaw (1991; 1992). 

For U Ba Kin’s teaching on meditation, see King (1992, pp. 125-132); Confalonieri (2003, pp. 109-118, 127-161, 
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meditation from U Thet-gyi; and it is U Ba Kin’s disciple, S.N. Goenka (1924- ) who has worked 
hard to spread vipassand meditation outside Burma by successfully establishing in about 25 
countries around the world a number of meditation centers where the vipassand meditation of 
Ledi’s tradition is taught.'^ 

Mingun Sayadw (1869-1954) is another important figure in spreading the sukkhavipassaka 

doctrine and practice in the early 20* century. Like Ledi Sayadaw, he is renowned for his 

achievement both in scriptural learning (pariyatti) and meditative practice (patipatti)}^ He is said 

to be a dhamma heir of the vipassand tradition of Thilon Sayadaw (1786-1860), the most 

prestigious arahant of the 19* century in Burma. Mingun Sayadw is known to meditators outside 

Burma mainly because Taungpulu Sayadaw^’ (1897-1986) and especially Mahasi Sayadaw 

(1904-1982) learnt vipassand meditation from him. Nowadays, most of the internationally 

18 

renowned Burmese meditation teachers are from the lineage of Mahasi Sayadaw. 

The most important figure in spreading vipassand meditation both inside and outside of Burma 
after its independence in 1948 was no doubt Mahasi Sayadaw (1904-1982). In 1949 he was invited 
by the then Prime Minister, U Nu, and Sir U Thwin to teach meditation and reside at the Sasana 
Yeiktha in the capital of Burma, Yangon, which later became the most well-known meditation 
center in the country and perhaps in the world. Like Ledi Sayadaw and Mingun Sayadaw, Mahasi 
Sayadaw was recognized as a great scholar and meditation teacher. His knowledge in pariyatti 
might be seen from both his heavy involvement in sorting through Pali texts during the Sixth 
Buddhist Council (1954-1956) in Burma and his various writings on Buddhist practice that include 
a Burmese translation of the Visuddhimagga, a Burmese Nissaya (Pali-Burmese word-for-word 


177-197) and Komfield (1993, chapter 13). 

It should be noted that even though the disciples learn from the same meditation teacher, there may be subtle 
differences between the disciples, or between the disciples and their teacher in their way of teaching meditation. For U 
Ba Khin’s teaching, see VRI (2003a, pp. 155-178) and King (1992, pp. 125-132). For Goenka’s ten-day vipassand 
course, see VRI (2003b, pp. 207-216). 

According to Bapat, RV. and Dr. J.N. Takasaki (n.d.), Mingun Sayadw’s works include the Milinda-atthakathd, 
Petakapadesa-atthakathd, Kathinaviniccaya and Nibbdnakdtha. 

For Taungpulu Sayadaw’s teaching, see Teich, 1996. 

For example, Shwedagon Sayadaw (U Pandita, 1921-); Dhammananda Sayadaw (U STlananda, 1928-2005; website: 
www.tbsa.org/); Chanmyay Sayadaw (U Janaka, 1928- ; website: www.chanmyay.org). 

According to Jordt (2001, pp. 105-106), there were 332 meditation centers of Mahasi tradition in 1994. Since the 
opening of Mahasi Sasana Yeiktha in 1947, more than one million meditators (1,085,082) had undertaken an intensive 
course of meditation there. 
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translation) for the Visuddhimagga-mahatika and two Pali works, the Visuddhinanakatha (A 
Discourse on Purification and Knowledge) and the Visuddhimagganiddnakathd (An Introduction to 
the Visuddhimagga). As we will see below, it was Mahasi Sayadaw’s teaching and writing on 
vipassand, in the Visuddhindnakathd that drew the eyes of Pali scholars outside Burma to the 
doctrine of sukkhavipassaka, and thus aroused debate in the Pali scholarship. 

2.3 The First Monk to Advocate Sukkhavipassaka Practice in the 20th Century 

To our best knowledge. Led! Sayadaw was probably the first scholar monk in the 20* century 
to advocate in his writings the development of vipassand meditation without form-sphere jhdna as 
its basis. His Bodhipakkhiya Dipani, which is, in his own words, “aimed at the lowest of the 
Buddhist saints (ariyas), namely the bon-sin-san, sukkhavipassaka sotdpanna", was written on June 
1904. In this book. Led! Sayadaw states: 

These fifteen dhammas are the property of the highest jhdnaldbhi (Attainer of jhdnas). So 
far as sukkhavipassaka (practising Insight only) individuals are concerned, they should 
possess the eleven of carana dhammas, i.e., without the four jhanas. 

According to another book, the AndpdnadTpanT, written by Led! Sayadaw on March 1904, it is 
clear that he taught mindfulness of breathing in a way that conforms to the theory of 
sukkhavipassaka : 

It is also permissible to proceed to vipassana from the second jhdna, or from the first jhdna, 
or from the access stage prior to full attainment of jhdna, or from the connection stage, or 
even from the counting stage after one has overcome the wandering tendencies of the 
mind.^"^ 

However, unlike Mahasi Sayadaw, Led! Sayadaw’s writings and teaching did not attract any 


Mahasi Sayadaw authored more than seventy books, some of whieh are available in English (see, 
http://www.mahasi.org.mm). For a eomplete biography, see U Silananda (1982). 

It is uneertain whether those Burmese authors mentioned by Houtman (1999, pp. 7-8), who wrote books on 
vipassana in the 19* eentury, eneouraged people to follow the way of sukkhavipassaka. 

Ledi Sayadaw, 1999a, p. 195. 

Ledi Sayadaw, 1999a, p. 160. 

Ledi Sayadaw, 1999b, How To Proeeed To Vipassana seetion, para. 1. 
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attention or criticism and thus gave no rise to debates at an international level during his time 
despite the fact that he was actually the first monk in Burma to encourage people to follow the 
direct vipassand method. One probable reason could be that the English translations of his books on 
meditation appeared very late, some only first translated in 1952, and they are not easily available 

25 

outside Burma. 

2.4 Mahasi Sayadaw’s Works on Vipassand Meditation 

It seems that Mahasi Sayadaw’s writings include much more Pali sources about the theory of 
sukkhavipassaka than those of any other meditation teacher in Burma. Mahasi Sayadaw learned 
vipassand meditation from Mingun Sayadaw for four months in 1932. He started to teach vipassand 
meditation in 1938, first to his relatives and then his followers. From then on he began to write 
books on vipassand for the benefit of meditators who came to learn from him. The first book was 
his Burmese Nissaya of the Mahdsatipatthdnasutta. In 1944, he took seven months to complete a 
treatise of more than 800 pages, titled The Method of Vipassana Meditation. This work was later 
translated from Burmese into Pali by Bamaw Sayadaw and published in 1999; the Pali title of this 
translation is Vipassandnayappakarana (The Method of Vipassand). This book was the most 
comprehensive book on vipassand meditation among Mahasi Sayadaw’s writings, and should have 
been the essential source for understanding Mahasi’s vipassand doctrine. However, this treatise was 
not used by those scholars who had launched criticism on Mahasi’s teaching of vipassand 
meditation. 

Another important work of Mahasi Sayadaw is the Visuddhihdnakathd, which was originally 
written in Burmese and later translated into Pali by himself in 1950. This treatise was written to 
explain the progress of insight knowledge and was originally intended for meditators who had 
concluded a strict course of practice at the Mahasi Yeiktha. It was not originally intended for wider 
publication. However, at the request of the translator, Nanaponika Thera (1901-1994), the founder 


See Ledi Sayadaw, 1999b, “Editor’s Foreword”. 

The Method of Vipassand Meditation eonsists of two volumes. Aeeording to Mahasi (1991, pp. 3-4), the first volume 
deals with the theory of vipassand, while the seeond with the praetiee of vipassand. In all the ehapters, exeept ehapter 
five whieh is the only one translated into English, diseussions are made with referenee to Pali texts, eommentaries and 
sub-eommentaries. U Silananda (1982, p. 62) eomments: “A eonsiderable number of books on vipassand have been 
written and published in Burma. However, none has yet been found like this text book on ‘The method of Vipassand 
meditation’ whieh is remarkably eomprehensive in the field of praetieal Vipassand”. 
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of the Buddhist Publication Society (BPS) in Sri Lanka, an English translation was published in Sri 
Lanka in 1965. In this treatise, Mahasi Sayadaw gives a brief description of the method of 
suddhavipassandydnika (“one who has bare insight as his vehicle”) a synonym of sukkhavipassaka: 

Tesu suddhavipassandydnikena yogind yathdvutta-sTlavisuddhiyd sampannakdlato patthdya 
ndmarupapariggahe yogo kdtabbo. Yogam kurumdnena ca attano santdne pdkatdni 
pancupdddnakkhandha- sankhdtdni ndmarupdni ydthdvasarasato pariggahetabbdni?^ 

Among them, the practitioner making bare insight his vehicle should endeavor to 
contemplate the mental and physical phenomena when purification of morality has been 
established. In doing so, he should contemplate, according to their characteristics, the five 
aggregates subject to clinging, i.e. the mental and physical phenomena that become evident 
to him in his own continuity [of mind and body]. 

With regard to the training of concentration needed for developing wisdom, Mahasi Sayadaw states 
that though sukkhavipassakas do not possess full absorbed concentration (appdnasamddhi =jhdna) 
or access concentration (upacdrasamddhi), they do develop momentary concentration, which alone 

90 

is sufficient to fulfill the training of concentration needed for the development of wisdom. 

2.5 Debates on the Sukkhavipassaka during the Third Quarter of the 20th Century 

In 1955, Mahasi Sayadaw at the request of Prime Minister of Sri Lanka sent his disciples 
headed by U Sujata to Sri Lanka to teach vipassand meditation. Thereupon some Sinhalese monks 
started to criticize Mahasi Sayadaw for his teaching of vipassand meditation. The most outspoken 
criticism came from three elders of the Vajirarama temple in Colombo: Soma Thera, Kassapa Thera, 
and Kheminda Thera. Among the three. Soma Thera and Kheminda Thera offered more 
substantive and scholarly critiques of Mahasi Sayadaw’s sukkhavipassaka teaching. Both of them 
objected to the teachings of Mahasi Sayadaw on two grounds: to practise vipassand meditation 


Mahasi Sayadaw, 1985, pp. iii-v. Its Pali version in Burmese seript was published in 1956 in Burma. 

Ibid, p. 50. 

Ibid,p. 53. 

Cf. Bond, 1992, pp. 162-171; Houtman, 1990, p. 186; Buddhasasanauggaha Organization, 1979, pp. i-v. Gombrieh, 
1983, p. 28. 

Bond (1992) points out that Kasspa Thera’s emotional eritieisms against Mahasi Sayadaw refleet “the intensity of the 
threat pereeived in the [Burmese] bhavana movement by [Sinhalese] traditionalist monks” (p.l64). 
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without having attained jhdna beforehand, as taught by Mahasi and his followers, (1) laeked 
seriptural authority and (2) violated the paradigm of the gradual path taught in the Pali Canon, 
which represents the words of the Buddha. 

Soma Thera’s view on Buddhist meditation is revealed in his article, “Contemplation in the 
dhammd\ published in 1959. In this article he emphasizes the importance of gradual training, 
gradual work, and gradual practice with reference to the attainment of nibbdna. He repeatedly 
points out the necessity of jhdna attainment: 

It is certain that, from the structure of the Satipatthdna Suttas, the testimony of other suttas, 
and the whole architecture of the Noble Eightfold Path seen from different angles, there is 
no getting away from the fact that the development of insight is impossible to one who has 
not brought into being the antecedent part of the Path, at least, the first jhdna. This is because 
it is admitted on all hands that the lowest jhdna needed in the Supramundane Path is the First 

32 

Jhana. 

Soma Thera insists that the Buddha only attributes the abandoning of the five hindrances 
(mvarana) through suppression to those practitioners who attain at least the first jhana and 
according to the Buddha’s words in the Pali texts, to develop insight, the attainment of the first 
jhdna is definitely not optional, but rather it is indispensable.^"^ 

Kheminda Thera holds similar views to that of Soma Thera. While Soma Thera made 
arguments mainly based on the Pali Canon, Kheminda Thera further tried to argue that Mahasi 
Sayadaw’s understanding of the “purification of mind” (cittavisuddhi) and the sukkhavipassaka 
theory in his Visuddhihdnakathd are wrong and find no support from Pali commentarial literature. 
In an article published in the Sri Lankan journal. World Buddhism, in 1966, he insisted on the 
inevitability of jhdna meditation, criticizing Mahasi Sayadaw for including momentary 
concentration (khahikasamadhl) into the definition of citta-visuddhi. Kheminda Thera argued that 
right concentration (sammdsamddhi), and the faculty of concentration (samddhindriya) are defined 
by the Buddha as the four jhdnas, which means form-sphere jhdna attainment is not optional for 


Soma Thera, 1959, p. 360. 

They are 1. sensual desire (kdmacchanda), 2. ill will (bydpdda), 3. sloth and torpor (thmamiddha), 4. restlessness and 
remorse (uddaccakukkucca), and 5. doubt (vicikicchd). 

Soma Thera, 1959, pp. 361-362. 

Buddhasasanauggaha Organization, 1979, pp. 1-14. 
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enlightenment.^^ 

Against Kheminda Thera’s eritique, Nanuttara Sayadaw wrote a rejoinder to dispute 
Kheminda’s view, whieh was also published in the same magazine. From then a series of debates on 
the topie of sukkhavipassaka appeared in World Buddhism, from the July 1966 to Deeember 1970. 
These papers were later eoheeted and published in a book by Mahasi Sasana Yeiktha in 1979, titled 
Satipatthana Vipassana Meditation: Criticisms and Replies. The artieles of Nanuttara Sayadaw 
provide very useful information about sukkhavipassaka theory, and henee are of great help to my 
researeh. 

Nanamoli Thera is another famous seholar monk in Sri Lanka from this period, who also oast 
doubt, but not sharply, on the direot vipassana meditation that skips the praotioe of jhdna. In his 
English translation of the Pali oommentary to the Khuddakapdtha, Nanamoli Thera gave a short 
oomment on the sukkhavipassaka theory in a note; 

'Sukkhavipassaka —Bare insight praotitioner’ (or ‘Dry insight praotitioner’): a oommentarial 
term for one who praotises insight not on jhdna. ... It is nowhere stated in the suttas that the 
Path oan be aotuahy attained in the absenoe of jhdna. ... So a sukkhavipassaka would seem 
to be one who, at minimum, does not use jhana for insight for attaining the Path. 

Nanamoli Thera here seems to rejeet the origin in Pali Nikdyas of the idea that “noble path” 
(ariyamagga) can be aehieved by one who has not attained jhdna eoneentration. He suggests 
another dehnition of sukkhavipassaka, whieh differs from the one given in his English translation of 
the Visuddhimagga that defines sukkhavipassaka as “bare-(or dry-) insight praetitioner (one who 
attains the path without previously having attained jhdna)”.'^^ 

It should be mentioned that not every scholar monk in Sri Lanka at that time disagreed 
teaching of sukkhavipassaka, which obviously received its revival only in Burma. Eor example, 
Vajiranana Thera in his Buddhist Meditation in Theory and Practice, wrote thus: 

Buddhasasanauggaha Organization, 1979, pp. 1-14. 

Nanuttara Sayadaw, who was a valuable assistant of Mahasi Sayadaw in both the field of patipatti and pariyatti, is 
the chief compiler and author of the Sasana Pitaka Pdli-Burmese Dictionary, the most voluminuous of the extant Pali 
dictionaries over the world. Cf U STlananda, 1982, pp. 90, 178, 236. 

Buddhasasanauggaha Organization, 1979, p. v. 

Nanamoli, 1991c, pp. 192-93 n. 25. 

See Nanamoli, 1991a, p. 876 “Pali-English Glossary”. 
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Even in the Buddhist system the Jhdna is not the only means of gaining perfeetion, nor 
is it indispensable. For example it is not absolutely neeessary for the attainment of 
Arahatship; for we read of those Arahats ealled ''Sukkhavipassaka’' (lit. “dry-seers”)'*' 

Nanaponika Thera, who had learned vipassand meditation at the Mahasi Yeiktha before the 
opening of the Sixth Buddhist Council, in his book. The Heart of Buddhist Meditation, states: 

It is the combined practice of Tranquility and Insight which is most frequently described in 
the Buddhist scriptures. But we meet also, and not at all rarely, with a method which, in later 
terminology, is called the practice of Bare Insight (sukkhavipassand), i.e. the direct and 
exclusive meditative practice of it without a previous attainment of the Absorptions 
[jhands].'^^ 

While being aware that the term "sukkhavipassand’ is a later one, Nanaponika Thera not only 
acknowledges the validity of the practice of bare or dry insight but also regards it as an authentic 
teaching in the Pali Canon. 

Judging from the discussion above, it is clear that among Theravadin scholar monks there 
seems to be no agreement as to the definition of "sukkhavipassaka’: while Ledi Sayadaw and 
Mahasi Sayadaw equate sukkhavipassaka with one who can successfully develop insight without 
having had jhdna attainment, Kheminda Thera and Nanamoli Thera suggest otherwise. Thus, it still 
seems to remain an open question requiring further investigation as to whether or not the direct way 
of vipassand meditation without Jhdna finds support in the Pali Canon and commentaries. 

2.6 Other Recent Studies Related to the Sukkhavipassaka Doctrine 

During the last two decades, the debates on sukkhavipassaka doctrine have continued. Recent 
Pali scholars have disagreed as to the question of whether or not the method of vipassand 
meditation skipping 7 / 2 dna has its origin in the Pali Canon (or whether it was taught by the Buddha). 
The opinions of scholars related to this question can be conveniently divided into three groups. 

Group (1) 


Vajiranana, 1987, p. 141. This book is the outcome of three years of research (1933-1936) when he studied at the 
University of Cambridge. 

Nanaponika, 1975, p. 103 
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The first group argues that the sukkhavipassaka approaeh is not only justified by later Pali 
commentaries but also corresponds to the ideas expressed in the Nikdyas or the Buddha’s words. 

King proclaims that jhanic practice is originally Brahmanical-yogic or non-Buddhist; only 
vipassand meditation sets Buddhism apart from all other religious meditative practices. With 
respect to sukkhavipassaka. King comments thus: 

Vipassand is absolutely essential to Nibbanic attainment, but the peaceful abidings (jhdnas 
and formless meditations) are not. Although this is not clearly formulated in the Pali Canon, 
the later tradition recognizes as authentic those hare-insight practitioners or “dry-visioned 
saints” who, with no reference to jhanic attainments, let alone the higher formless 
meditations, achieve arahantship."^^ 

King observes that the sukkhavipassaka doctrine is not formulated, but rather already implied in the 
Pali canon."^"^ 

In his work aimed to investigate jhdnas from the perspective of the Theravada tradition, 
Gunaratana Thera reaches a conclusion in terms of Abhidhamma concepts: 

Thus, the answer to question whether jhdna is needed to reach nibbdna is clear, settled by 
the recognition of two kinds of jhdna: mundane jhdna is helpful but not absolutely 
necessary; supramundane jhdna is essential but doesn’t necessarily presuppose the mundane. 
It results from insight either alone or in combination with mundane jhdna. 

With regard to the origins of sukkhavipassaka theory, Gunaratana Thera claims that a number of 
suttas indeed provide evidence of it."^^ 


Group (2) 

The second group views the sukkhavipassaka approach as being somewhat alien to the 
teaching of the Pali Nikdyas and suggests that while insight meditation is the key to nibbdna, a 
certain level of jhdna, as a stepping stone, is still indispensable for the realization oinibbdna. 


King, 1992, p. 16. 

King, 1992, p. 116. 

Gunaratana Thera, 1985, p. 213. 
Gunaratana Thera, 1985, pp. 148-149. 
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In an article dealing with the origins of insight meditation, Cousins tends to deny the origin of 
sukkhavipassaka in the earlier Pali texts, writing: 

The later tradition does aeeept that there were arahats ‘liberated by wisdom’ (panfidvimutta) 
who had not developed all or even any of the four jhdnas. However, the actual references to 
sueh arahats in the earlier texts seem mostly to say that they had not developed the formless 
attainments or the first five abhinnd. The first four jhdnas are conspicuously not 
mentioned."^^ 

Cousins argues that the possibility of omitting jhdna is well-established only in the post-canonical 
commentaries, while in the Buddhist Canon, the development of insight normatively follows after 
jhana or samatha. In response to Cousins’s viewpoint about the position of the jhana in the Pali 
Canon, Gombrich summarises: “In his [i.e. Cousins’s] view, all the canonieal texts assume (even if 
they do not state explicitly) that attainment of the four jhdna[s] is a prerequisite not merely for 
Enlightenment but even for stream-entry”."^^ 

Based on his study of the thirty-seven factors of enlightenment {bodhipakkhiyd dhammd), 
Gethin comments on the development of jhdna at the conelusion of his book. The Buddhist Path to 
Awakening: 

The texts immediate solution is that we must attempt to still the mind— we must practise 

ealm {samatha) and coneentration (samddhi) .So, in the technieal terminology of the 

texts, one must cultivate the jhdnas 

Gethin eritieizes King for taking y/zdnas as somehow not really ‘Buddhist’, and argues that jhdna 
meditations are the heart of the early Buddhist meditation. In Gethin’s opinion, some modern 
seholars sueh as King misunderstood Buddhaghosa, the most important commentator in Pali 
Buddhism, as they fail to grasp adequately the theory of meditation presented in the Nikdyas and 
Abhidhamma texts. 

Crangle also suggests that in the Pali Canon, “right concentration” is defined as the four jhdnas 


Cousins, 1996, p. 57. 

Cousins, 1996, pp. 50, 56. Also cf. Cousins, 1984, pp. 55-68. 
Gombrich, 1996, p. 126,n.21. 

Gethin, 1992, p. 345. 

Gethin, 1992, pp. 346-350. 
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and is the final qualifying attainment for the development of insight leading to wisdom. He wrote, 
“In the Buddhist meditative context, salvation implies varying degrees of skill in jhdna combined 
with wisdom, panfid". According to Crangle, modem scholars and contemplatives’ separation of 
samatha-bhdvand from vipassand-bhdvand is not shown in the earliest Pali suttas that instead 
instmct “a single method wherein two interdependent and interactive aspects mature to a flawless 
soteriological harmony”. 

Group (3) 

With regard to the question of whether jhdna is necessary for enlightenment, the stance of 
scholars in the third group seems to be a compromise between the first and second group. In an 
unpublished article, ‘"Jhdnas and the Lay Disciple: According to the Pali Suttas”, Bhikkhu Bodhi 
adopts a new approach to this question. He examines the descriptions in the Nikdya texts of the 
personal qualities and lifestyles of noble lay disciples and suggests the following: 

A number of texts on stream-enterers and one e-returners imply that they do not possess the 
jhdnas as meditative attainment which they can enter at will. ... It thus seems likely that 
stream-enters and once-retumers desirous of advancing to non-retumership in that very 
same life must attain at least the first jhdna as a basis for developing insight. 

Thus, Bhikkhu Bodhi’s suggestion on the question as to the origins of sukkhavipassaka is distinct 
from the members of the first and second group as we have seen above. 


Crangle, 1994, p. 257. 

Crangle, 1994, p. 235. 

Crangle, 1994, pp. 263-264. 

In an email dated 9 June 2004, Ven. Bhikkhu Bodhi replied to my question about sukkhavipassaka and sent me this 
artiele, whieh was written by him “years ago”. It now available on internet, see Bodhi (2004). 

In the same email, Ven. Bhikkhu Bodhi says: “So far as I ean see, there is no explieit reeognition of a dry insight 
arahant in the Nikayas, and no indieation of an approaeh to amhantship that ean dispense with the jhanas. ... and so far 
as I have been able to determine, the first two stages of realization (stream-entry and onee-retuming) ean be attained 
without jhana. The point where jhana beeomes, if not essential, extremely important is in making the transition from the 
seeond stage to the third, non-retuming. ... It is preferable.... to see the dry-insight arahants... .as a eommentarial 
innovation not found in the suttas. (Whieh does not mean there is no sueh thing!).” Later in an artiele published in 2007, 
Bhihhu Bodhi (2007, p. 74) suggests that SN 12:40 gives a very delieate hint that sueh an aehievement is possible: “But 
as I read it, even the older version of the sutta, S 12:70 and perhaps too M-Vin, originally intended to establish the 
possibility of amhantship without the jhdna.''" 
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Analayo holds exactly the same view as Bhikkhu Bodhi’s. In his informative book that 
investigates the satipatthdna doctrine in the four Nikdyas, Analayo comments on the relation 
between the realization of supramundane attainment and the experience of absorption (jhdna) thus: 

Although absorption abilities are not directly mentioned in the Satipatthdnasutta, the 
general picture provided by the suttas suggests that the ability to attain at least the first 
absorption is required for the higher two stages of awakening. 

Judging from our survey of the rise of sukkhavipassaka traditions in Burma and the different 
opinions held by modem Pali scholars on the concept of sukkhavipassaka, it is clear that a more 

58 

detailed study of the sukkhavipassaka doctrine in Pali Buddhism is in need. 

Though these debates on the sukkhavipassaka theory in the Pali scholarship seem unresolved, 
until now the majority of vipassand meditation teachers in Burma still follow the direct way of 
vipassand meditation without requiring jhdna attainment as a prerequisite for enlightenment.^^ To 
my best knowledge, very few teachers in Burma are reported to have taught meditators to gain the 
ability of accquiringy/idna states before they practise vipassand meditation.^® 


Analayo, 2003, p. 82. 

With regard to the research of Buddhist meditation, I do notice that there exist another two groups, which consider 
vipassand meditation (or pannd) and samatha meditation (or samddhi) to be two separate and different soteriological 
approaches simultaneously existing in the Nikdya texts. The fourth group maintains that some tension or contradiction 
between these two approaches could be found in the Nikdya texts. In order to resolve the seeming contradiction, 
members of this group have proposed different theories about the development of Buddhist meditation in the Nikdya 
world. Some scholars belonging to this group, as already noticed by Rupert Gethin (1998, pp. 200-201), are La Vallee 
Poussin, Schmithausen (1981), Griffiths (1981; 1986), Bronkhorst (1993), Vetter (1988), and Gombrich (1996). The 
fifth group, including Keown (2001) and Mills (2004) agree that samatha and vipassand are two different approaches, 
but they think it reasonable that both approaches co-exist in the same tradition. Since their idea that concentration or 
samatha alone can lead to liberation contradicts the principle acknowledged by most Buddhist traditions such as 
Theravada and Sarvastivada that only wisdom, instead of concentration, leads to liberation, I will not adopt in this thesis 
the research approaches of the fourth and fifth groups. 

Dhammapiya (2004) comments that “In the present age, Buddhists in Burma (Myanmar) mostly practice vipassand 
meditation without developing samatha jhdna”(p. 127). 

For example, Pa-Auk Sayadaw (1934- ) is famous for his jhana-first approach. Meditators are instructed to first 
cultivate jhdna attainment through mindfulness of breathing or kasina meditation, and then practice vipassand 
meditation. (Another unique characteristic of his teaching distinct from other traditions is that Abhidhamma theory is 
almost entirely applied to practical vipassand meditation.) Nevertheless, Pa-Auk Sayadaw’s teaching is not without 
controversy. According to Jordt (2001, p. 137) and Houtman (1999, p. 272), Pa-Auk Sayadaw’s voluminous book, was 
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3. Methodology and Sources 

From the discussion above, we find that several questions related to the sukkhavipassaka 
doctrine can be put forward. 

On account of the lack of agreement between scholars as to the doctrine’s origins in the Pali 
Canon, the first question is to what extent the sukkhavipassaka doctrine which completely ignores 
the jhdna experience can find support in the Pali Canon? 

Since there are also differing opinions on the definition of sukkhavipassaka and scholars 
usually gave incomplete informations from the Pali exegetical literature, the second question that 
could be asked is how exactly do those Pali commentators delimit this doctrine and what materials 
in the Pali Canon are used as their sources in describing the sukkhavipassaka doctrine? 

If there is no indication at all in the Pali Canon of the likelihood that one could attain Buddhist 
sainthood without the help of jhdna attainment, the third question that should be posed is from 
where did those ancient Pali commentators source the sukkhavipassaka doctrine? Did they simply 
invent this theory by themselves? Or did they borrow this idea from elsewhere? Scholars who deny 
the canonical origins of the sukkhavipassaka doctrine do not provide us with satisfactory answers to 
these questions. 

Since modern Pali scholars who discuss the origins of sukkhavipassaka doctrine use mainly the 
Pali sources preserved by Theravada school, we may also ask whether it is possible that the 
sukkhavipassaka doctrine is not peculiar to the Pali commentarial tradition, but rather common to 
and accepted by other early Buddhist schools, such as Sarvastivada.^' If the texts of other early 


banned by the Ministry of Religious Affairs from 1995 due to its implied eritieism of the other vipassana methods. His 
book was not allowed to be published openly in Burma until 2005. For Pa-Auk Sayadaw’s teachings, see Pa-Auk 
Sayadaw( 2000; 1998a; 1998b). According to a meditation teacher in Taiwan, who practiced vipassana for three years at 
the Panditarama in Yangon, U Pandita Sayadaw (1921-), who became the next Ovadacariya (Principle Preceptor) of the 
Mahasi Yeiktha after the demise of Mahasi Sayadaw in 1982, also teaches meditators to attain jhdna, but only after they 
complete the course of vipassana meditation. 

According to Yin-shun, the schism of Buddhist Sahgha in India into two main braches, the Mahasanghika and the 
Sthavira occurred before 300 B.C. A further division within the Sthavira yielded the Sarvastivada and Vibhajyavada. 
One sub-school of the Vibhajyavada is Tamrasatiya, which early established itself in Sri Lanka. For the schism of early 
Buddhist sects in India, see Yin-shun (1971, pp. 867-870); Yin-shun (1981, pp. 315-354); Lamotte (1988, pp. 517-592); 
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Buddhist schools clearly present a similar doetrine to the sukkhavipassaka doetrine of Pali 
Buddhism, what would that mean? 

In order to answer these questions I divide this thesis into three parts, wherein the philologieal 
method and eomparative method are utilized aecordingly. 

In this thesis. Part I, “The Study of Sukkhavipassaka in the Nikdya Texts”, is designed to 
answer the first question. Here the materials from the Nikdya texts are treated broadly and 
synohronieally; there is no attempt to imply any historical development of Buddhist meditation in 
the suttas, beeause there is indeed a laek of proper methodology for the stratifieation of the suttas in 
the four Nikayas. 

Part 2, “The Study of Sukkhavipassaka the Pali Commentarial Literature”, is meant to answer 
the second question above. In this part, I will examine all Pali passages related to sukkhavipassaka 
theory in the Pali eommentarial literature. I depend on the Chattha Sahgayana CD-ROM (CSCD v.3) 
published by Vipassana Researeh Institute (VRI), utilizing its search function to locate all passages 
relevant to key words sueh as sukkhavipassaka, suddhavipassandydnika, vipassand-ydnika, and 
khanikasamddhi. This should provide suffieient eommentarial materials and serve the purpose of 
exploring the sukkhavipassaka doetrine in the Pali exegetieal literature. 

Part 3, “Counterparts of the Sukkhavipassaka Doetrine in Other Buddhist Sehools”, is devised 
to answer the last three questions. With the help of Akanuma’s work , I identify the Chinese Agama 
parallels to those Pali suttas that were either selected in Part 1 or viewed by Pali eommentators to be 
a eanonieal testimony for sukkhavipassaka theory. The aim is to see whether or not the Chinese 
parallels preserve a similar doetrine to that of Pali Buddhism. I will also loeate, with the help of 
CBETA CD-ROM, and explore the eommentaries of early Buddhist schools other than Theravada 
on those Chinese eanonieal parallels. By doing so, I aim to find out the orthodox opinions held by 
other early Buddhist traditions on the issue oisukkhavipassaka. 

For Part 1 of this thesis, the primary sourees will be the first four Nikdyas, simply beeause they 


Hirakawa (1990, pp. 105-126); Dutt, (1987, pp. 34-56). For Vibhajjavadins, also see Cousins (2001. pp. 131-182). For 
an introduction to Buddhist schools see Cox (2004). 

I agree with Hamilton (2000, p. 5), who says: “Any attempt to take into account a diachronic perspective would 
immediately render one vulnerable to far more serious criticism from those who suggest one should take the entire Pali 
canonical corpus as being ‘simultaneously preserved”. 

Akanuma, 1929. 
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contain sufficient materials to explore the sukkhavipassaka doetrine in the Pali Canon. However, a 
few important passages from the fifth Nikdya, i.e. the Khuddaka-nikdya, and the Puggalapannatti 
will be drawn on. The Chinese parallels to those Nikdya passages preserved in the Agamas will also 
be eited to eompare with their Pali eounterparts when neeessary. 

The sources used in Part 2 are Pali eommentaries {atthakathd) on the Pali Canon and their 
subeommentaries {tikd), together with the Visudhimagga and its subeommentary, the 
Visudhimagga-mdhatrkd. In quoting the Pali literature, I follow the PTS editions, whether eanonieal 
or post-eanonical. On the oecasion that the PTS editions are not available or seem unreadable, I use 
the editions of Chattha Sahgayana CD-ROM (v.3) published by Vipassana Researeh Institute (VRI), 
India. 

Sources for Part 3 are the eanonieal and post-eanonieal materials belonging to early Buddhist 
sehools other than Theravada, whieh are mainly preserved in Chinese. All of them are elosely 
related to the SusTma Sutta (SN 12:70). I will eompare two Chinese versions of the SusTma 
Sutta —one is preserved in the Chinese Samyukta-dgama {Za-ahan-jing)^'^, the other in 

the Chinese Mahdsdmghikavinaya (Mohe-sengqi-lu)^^ —^with its Pali eounterpart, 

whieh is regarded by some modern Pali seholars and aneient Pali commentators as important 
evidenee in the Nikdya texts for the sukkhavipassaka doetrine. This seetion will also investigate in 
detail the eomments on the same sutta given in the Abhidharma works of the Sarvastivada, sueh as 
the Chinese Abhidharmamahdvibhdsdsdstra (Apidamo-dapiposha-lun), of 

whieh the original texts are now lost,^^ and those given in the *Satyasiddhisdstra 


The text (T2, no. 99) is a Chinese counterpart of the Pali Samyutta-nikaya. It was translated into Chinese by Bao-yun 
between 435-445 C.E. based on the original manuscript either read out by Gunabhadra or brought 

from Ceylon by Fa-xian iTiil. Cf. Yin-shun, 1983, p. 1. According to Enomoto (2001, pp. 31-41), the original 
manuscript was less likely brought by Fa-xian from Ceylon than it was by Gunabhadra from the middle reaches of 
Ganges. 

The text (T22, no. 1245) is the Vinaya of the Mahasarnghikas. It was translated into Chinese by Buddhabhadra and 
Fa-xian during 416-418 C.E., based on a manuscript found by Fa-xian at Pataliputra. Cf Yin-shun, 1971, p. 70; Prebish, 
Charles, 1994, p. 57. 

There are three Chinese translations: 1. Mahdvibhdsdsdstra ^bidamo-dapiposa-lun (T27 no. 

1545); 2. *Abhidharmavibhdsasdstra'M^^^^i'Pm Abitan-piposa-lun (T28, no. 1546); 3. *Vibhdsdsdstm^^^iii>m 
Piposa-lun (T28, no. 1547). The earliest translation is Piposa-lun, which was first translated by Samghabhuti 
in 383. C.E. and revised by Samghadeva in 389 or 390 C.E. The second translation is Abitan-piposa-lun, 
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(Cheng-shi-lun) by Harivarman Century C.E.).^^ Materials relevant to the sukkhavipassaka 

doctrine found in other non-Theravadin commentarial texts, such as *Abhidharmasamgrti- 
parydyapddasdstra (Apidamo-jiyimenzu-lun), which is considered by 

scholars to be one of the oldest Sarvastivada Abhidharma texts,and the Yogdcdrabhumisdstra ffj 
{Yuqieshi-di-lunf^, which contains exegeses on Sarvastivadin Agama passages, are also 
cited as evidence for the existence of the sukkhavipassaka doctrine in the early history of Indian 
Buddhism. For the sake of convenience, all the Chinese texts are taken from the Chinese Buddhist 
Electronic Text Association CD-ROM (Feb. 2006 version). 

Secondary sources are also essential for my research; most of them have been mentioned 
above in section 2. Among them, the most important are the following: Satipatthdna Vipassand 
Meditation: Criticisms and Replies compiled by Buddhasasanauggaha Origination , all English 
translations of the Mahasi Sayadaw’s suttas, the Visuddhihdnakathd^\ and the Vipassandnaya- 
ppakarana^^; The Path of Serenity and Insight: An Explanation of Buddhist Jhdna by Gunaratana 
Thera . English translations of the Pali Canon and commentaries including the Visuddhimagga, the 
Vibhahga, and the Atthasdlim are also important to my research and will be consulted frequently.’"^ 


4. Technical Terms Defined 

Throughout this thesis some technical terms for Buddhist meditation and their English 


translated by Buddhavarman and Dao-tai during 425-427 C.E. The last and most complete translation 

is Abidamo-dapiposa-lun, translated by Xuan-zang Alki during 656-659 C.E. According to Yin-shun (1968, pp. 
204-209, 212), the original was probably compiled around 150 C.E. in Kashmir. Willemen, Dessein and Cox (1998, p. 
66) also date it to the second century C.E. 

This text was translated into Chinese (T32, no. 1646) by KumarajTva during 411-412 C.E. According to 

Yin-shun (1986, pp. 573-576) the author Harivarman might have lived around the 3^“^ and 4* century. See 

also Frauwallner (1995, pp. 39, 132-134). 

Cf. Willemen, Dessein and Cox, 1998, pp. 66-67; Yin-shun, 1986, pp. 133-135. Its Chinese translation was done by 
Xuan-zang in 659 C.E.. 

Translated by Xuan-zang in 648 C.E.. 

Buddhasasanauggaha Origination (Ed.), 1979. 

Mahasi, 1985, pp. 49-71. 

Mahasi Sayadaw, 1999p. 

Gunaratana Thera, 1985. 

See Bibliography section B “Translations Into English From Pali and Chinese”. 
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translation will be used repeatedly. Here I define their meaning and usage in advance so that no 
misunderstanding can arise. 

4.1 Bhdvand 

The term bhdvand is usually translated as “meditation”.The word is derived from the verb 
bhdveti, which means “to beget, produce, increase, cultivate, develop”.Therefore bhdvand is 
better translated as “cultivation” or “development,” rather than “meditation”. However, while I will 
use the word “meditation” as a translation of bhdvand since this term has been used for a long time 
and readers are familiar with it, one should keep in mind that it is used to denote here the practical 
methods of Buddhist mental training. 


4.2 Vipassana (Skt. vipasyand) 

The Pali word vipassand is derived from the verb vipassati (vi-Vpass), which literally means 
“to see clearly”.Some Pali commentaries construe it as “seeing in various ways,” taking the 
prefix vi- as “in various ways”. Therefore vipassana is usually rendered by “insight,” which 
usually refers to the concept of wisdom (pahha). Though in the Pali canon, the meaning of 
vipassand is never specified, in the Patisambhiddmagga, it is first technically defined: “Insight is in 
the sense of contemplation as impermanent; insight is in the sense of contemplation as painful; 
insight is in the sense of contemplation as not self.”^^ The Pali commentaries used to identify 
vipassana in two ways: it is identified with “the knowledge of comprehending formations”, or 
with the seven kinds of contemplation, i.e. contemplation of impermanence, contemplation of 
suffering, contemplation of non-self, contemplation of repulsion, contemplation of dispassion. 


For example, see Gombrieh (1994, p.ll5) and Vajiranana (1987, pp. 25-26). 

FED, s.v. bhdveti, bhdvand. 

FED, s.v. vipassati, vipassand. 

Fatis-a I 20 , 34 - 35 : Vipassand’ti ca vividhd passand vipassand. Niddl-a I 221: Vipassand ti maggasampayuttd 
vividhdkdrena passand pairfid ’va. 

Fatis II 96,29-31: Rupam aniccato anupassanatthena vipassand, rupam dukkhato anupassanatthena vipassand, rupam 
anattato anupassanatthena vipassand. Also ef. Vism-mht II 521-522^'®: aniccddivasena vividhehi dkdrehi passatiti 
vipassana. “It sees [mental and physieal objeets] in various ways in relation to impermanenee and so on, so it is 
insight.” 

*** Mp II 119 , 23 : Vipassand ti samkhdm-pariggdhikandnam. Mp III 388,?: Vipassand ti samkhdmpariggahandnam. 
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contemplation of passing away, and contemplation of relinquishment. In this thesis, I do not adopt 
the view held by some scholars that vipassana (and panna) is merely an ‘intellectual analysis or 
‘reasoning’ beeause in the Pali Canon the phrase yathdbhutam, which is used adverbially to mean 
“in reality” or “in its real essence,” and usually translated as “as it really is,” is repeatedly utilized 
to modify such verbs as pajdndti (“to know”), passati (“to see”) when the texts give meditative 
instructions such that one should “know” or “see” the three characteristics or the four noble truths in 
order to get rid of suffering. Therefore vipassana meditation aims to see the true natures of 
mental and physical phenomena as they really are and this is done by intuition without any kind of 
intervening preconception and deliberate reasoning intervened. 


4.3 Jhana (Skt. dhyand) 

The Pali word jhana is derived from the verb jhdyati, which means “to contemplate [objeets], 
to meditate”. In the Nikayas, it usually refers to a state of deep concentration, but sometimes 
retains its original meaning “meditation”.In the Samantapdsddikd,^^ jhdna is said to be of two 

** Ps II 3 46 , 25 - 26 : Vipassana ti satta-vidhd anupassand. Ps I 157, 9-13: Vipassandya samanndgato ti sattavidhdya 
anupassandya yutto. Sattavidhd anupassand ndma, aniccdnupassand, dukkhdnupassana, anattdnupassand, 
nibbiddnupassand, virdgdnupassand, nirodhdnupassand, patinissaggdnupassand ti. Td Visuddhimagge vitthdritd. On 
the seven contemplations, cf. Vism 290-291, 628-629. Scholars who adopt such traditional interpretations are many, e.g 
Cousins (1996), Gunaratana (1985), Bodhi (2007), Harcharan (1992). It is interesting to note that Bucknell (1988 and 
1983), by comparing canonical parallel lists of stages in Buddhist practice, proposes a new interpretation, which equates 
te-vijjd with vipassand. Also cf Crangle, 1994, 233-235. 

E.g. Griffith, 1981, pp. 611-613; Vetter, 1988, pp. XXXV-XXXVI; Gombrich, 1996, pp. 96, 133-134. Also cf 
Gethin, 1998, pp. 198-201. 

CPED s.v. yathd. 

SN 22: 55 (III 55-58); SN 35: 99 (IV 80); SN 56: 1 (V 414); SN 17: 26 (II 237); AN 8: 6 (IV 157-160). For a 
detailed study of the usage of yathdbhutam in the Nikdya texts, see Mori (1995, pp. 106-135). 

PED, s.v. jhdyati, jhdna. 

Cf Analayo, 2003, p. 75. An important example where jhdna retains its original meaning is Dhp 372: N’atthi jhdnam 
apannassa, panfid n ’atthi ajhdyato; yamhi jhdnan ca panfid ca, sa ve nibbdnasantike. 

Sp I 145 ,28-146,11: Paccamkadhamme jhapetiti jhanam, imina yogino jhayantiti pi jhanam, paccamkadhamme 
dahanti gocaram vd cintentiti attho. Sayam vd tarn jhdyati upanijjhdyatiti jhdnam, ten ’ eva upanijjhdyanalakkhanan ti 
vuccati. Tad etam drammanupanijjhdnam lakkhanupanijjhdnan ti duvidham hoti. Tattha drammanupanijjhdnan ti saha 
upacdrena attha samdpattiyo vuccanti, kasmd, kasindrammanupanijjhdyanato; lakkhanupanijjhdnan ti 
vipassandmaggaphaldni vucanti, kasmd, lakkhanupanijjhdyanato, ettha hi vipassand aniccalakkhanddmi upanijjhdyati. 
Vipassandya upanijjhdnakiccam pana maggena sijjhatiti maggo lakkhanupanijjhdnan ti vuccati, phalam pana 
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kinds: 1. drammanupanijjhdna, ‘'jhdna that contemplates objects closely”; and 2. 
lakkhanupanijjhdna, '^jhdna that contemplates the charaeteristics elosely”. Arammanupanijjhdna 
implies nine types of jhdna: the four form-sphere jhdnas {rupajjhdna), four formless jhdnas 
(arupajjhdna), and access jhdna (upacdrajhdna). The last is a term found only in Pali commentaries 
and not in the Pali Canon, and it will be diseussed in detailed in Chapter Four (§4.2). The first 
eights jhdnas represent different levels of capability of mind to become deeply absorbed in, for 
example, (1) one single mental image (nimitta), such as a mental image of white round disk, parts of 
body, eorpse, skeleton; or (2) a single mental state, like loving-kindness (metta), compassion 
(karund), altruistic joy (muditd) and equanimity (upekkhd). Lakkhanupanijjhdna is threefold: 
vipassand, magga (“path”), and phala (“fruit”). Of these three, vipassand is called jhdna because it 
contemplates closely the three universal characteristies: impermanence (anicca), suffering (dukkha), 
non-self (anatta); magga is ealled jhdna beeause it fulfills the function of vipassand', phala is said 
to be jhdna because it realizes the true nature of nibbdna. While vipassand is still a mundane 
attainment, magga and phala belong to the supramundane sphere. Since the word jhdna in the Pali 
Nikdyas is normally taken to refer to the four form-sphere jhdnas, in this thesis when the word 
jhdna is mentioned without any further explanation, the reference is to the four form-sphere jhdnas 
alone. 


4.4 Samatha (Skt. samatha) 

on 

The word samatha literally means “calm” or “tranquility”. Though samatha usually appears 
together with vipassand in the Pali Canon^*^, it does not neeessarily refer to the form-sphere or 
formless jhdnas. The Pali commentary does sometimes equate samatha with the eight attainments,^^ 
but it is also defined more loosely in other contexts. Therefore, in this thesis samatha is not taken 
as a synonym for eight jhdnas. Nevertheless, when the term “serenity meditation” 


nirodhassa tathdiakkhanam upanijjhdyatTti lakkhanupanijjhdnan ti vuccati. Also cf. Vajiranana, 1987, pp. 23-25. 

** For a discussion of the nature of form-sphere jhdnas see Cousins, L. S. (1973). 

FED, s.v. samatha. 

E.g. DN III 213; 273; MN 1494, MN III 289-290, 297; SN IV 295, 360, 362; SN V 52; AN I 61, 95, 100; AN II 140, 
247; AN III 373. 

Ps II 346,24-25, Mp-t III 8''®: Samatho ti vipassandpddikd attha samdpattiyo. 

E.g. Ps II 401,34: samatho ti ekaggatd; Sv III 983,i,: samatho samddhi; Mp II 119,22: Samathoti cittekaggatd. Patis-a 
I 125,4-5: Kdmacchandddayo paccamkadhamme vindseti ‘ti samatho. Vism-mht II 251*'^: kdmacchandddike 
paccamkadhamme sametiti samatho. 
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(samatha-bhdvana) is used, it implies the type of mental development whieh aims to develop the 
eight jhdnas together with upacdrajhdna by means of direeting one’s mind towards one single 
meditative object. 


5. Outline of the Thesis 

Besides the introduction, this thesis is divided into three parts that include eight chapters. 

Chapter 1; The Methods for Attaining Enlightenment 

This chapter discusses respectively the concepts of the four noble beings (ariya), that is, the 
stream-enterer (sotdpanna), once-returner (sakaddgdmi), non-returner {andgdmi) and arahant, 
together with the methods by which one can attain these four stages of Buddhist enlightenment. 
Here it is explored how meditation methods transform an ordinary human being into a Buddhist 
saint, and what is the role of jhdnas and insight meditation in the Buddhist path to enlightenment in 
the four Nikdyas. 

Chapter 2; Is Jhdna Necessary for Supramundane Attainments? 

In this chapter, I first discuss the notions of concentration {samddhi), right concentration 
(sammasamddhi) and jhdna as presented in the Nikdyas, to demonstrate that concentration or right 
concentration is not necessarily confined to the form-sphere or formless jhdnas, and that insight 
meditation itself is able to result in right concentration as well as in jhdna experience, i.e. the 
so-called vipassand-jhdna. Here, I argue that the experience of form-sphere jhdnas is not the sine 
qua non of fulfillment of the noble eightfold path. I also discuss the canonical suttas, which 
describe disciples’ attainment of various stages of enlightenment through the dry-insight approach. 
Taken together, the canonical suttas as a whole suggest that there were dry-insight arahants at the 
time of the formation of the Nikdyas. 

Chapter 3: Satipatthdna as Sukkhavipassaka Meditative Practice 

This chapter discusses in detail the satipatthdna meditative techniques as shown in the 
Satipatthdna Sutta, which have sometimes been claimed to be positive evidence for the origins of 
sukkhavipassaka in the Pali Canon. I argue that most of the meditation subjects included in the 
Satipatthdna Sutta are designed exactly for vipassand meditation, and it is reasonable for a 
dry-insight practitioner to begin his insight meditation with anyone of them according to his 
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personal inclination and ability. In the last section of this chapter, I employ the Yogdcdrabhumi and 
the literature of Sarvastivada school to discuss the ground for calling satipatthdna as “the only 
way.” 


Chapter 4: What is Sukkhavipassakal 

With the commentarial literature as the sources, this chapter aims to investigate the doctrine of 
the dry-insight practitioner in more detail. Firstly, I explore the definitions of the Pali term 
sukkhavipassaka and its synonyms. In order to understand these definitions, I discuss in detail the 
two types of concentration that dry-insight practitioners utilize as a basis to develop insight 
meditation, that is, access concentration and momentary concentration. Thereupon, I endeavour to 
answer the question: “Which meditation subject do dry-insight practitioners generally adopt to start 
the development of insight meditation?” In the end, the advantages and disadvantage of the 
dry-insight meditative approach are discussed in accordance to the Pali commentarial literature. 

Chapter 5: Who is the Sukkhavipassakal 

This chapter is devoted to finding out whom in the Nikdyas the Pali commentators call a 
dry-insight practitioner and which suttas or passages in the Pali Canon are considered to relate to 
dry-insight practitioners. The Pali commentaries consider that dry-insight arahants are implied 
when the Buddha mentions the arahant liberated by wisdom (panndvimutta). The phrase no ca kho 
attha vimokhe kayena phassitva viharati (“he does not contact with the body and dwell in the 
eight deliverances”) is sometimes taken to be a token of the dry-insight practitioner. More suttas are 
found in the Anguttara-nikdya which are considered as relating to dry-insight practitioner than in 
any other Nikdyas. Though the idea of the dry-insight practitioner occurs many times in the 
commentarial literature, I can find only two dry-insight practitioners whose names are known, that 
is, Cakkhupala in the commentary of Dhammapada (Dhp-a I 12), and SusTma in the SusTma Sutta 
(SN 12:70). 

Chapter 6: One Liberated by Wisdom in the Sarvastivada’s Canonical and Commentarial 
Literature 

In this chapter, I examine relevant Chinese sources pertaining to the Sarvastivada school. I 
compare the extant three versions of the SusTma Sutta and focus my discussion on materials 


AN II 90,30-31. 
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concerning the Sarvastivadin version of the text, from whieh arises the Sarvastivadin doetrine of the 
“complete type of wisdom-liberated one” a concept similar to “dry-insight arahant." 

The Sarvastivadin version of the SusTma Sutta explieitly expresses that those arahants liberated by 
wisdom do not possess the four jhdnas. In consideration of all three versions, I suggest that in this 
regard, our Sarvastivadin version might have been changed under the influenee of the commentarial 
tradition shared by Sthaviras. Aceording to the Sarvastivadin eommentarial literature, one can attain 
arahantship with the support of “not-arriving coneentration” andgamya), whieh is a kind 

of form-sphere concentration that is inferior to the first form-sphere jhdna. In brief, these 
Sarvastivadin sources enable us to infer that the idea of arahants without jhdna must have been 
prevalent before the first schism of Buddhism. 

Chapter 7; The SusTma Sutta in the Eyes of the *Satyasiddhisdstra and the 
Yogdcdrabhumisdstra 

In this ehapter, the interpretations given by two important treatises of other Buddhist schools 
on the relation between coneentration and attainment of arahantship are discussed. The 
^Satyasiddhisdstra Chengshi-lun) preserves a doetrine similar to the sukkhavipassaka 

doctrine in Pali Buddhism. The ^Satyasiddhisdstra apparently takes for granted that the arahants 
mentioned in the SusTma Sutta do not possess even the first form-sphere jhdna, and it understands 
that the eoncentration those arahants possess to attain arahantship is a kind of sense-sphere 
coneentration ealled “lightning-like concentration”( IS ^ ). I also find in the 

Yogdcdrabhumisdstra two passages about the relation between eoncentration and arahantship. 
Apparently, this treatise simply inherits Sarvastivada school’s version of the SusTma Sutta as well as 
its interpretation for that sutta. 

Chapter 8: Conclusion 

To conclude the research of the preceding ehapters, I review the evidence as well as the 
argument of eaeh ehapter and discuss the role of the doetrine of sukkhavipassaka in the early history 
of Indian Buddhism. 
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Part I 

The Study of Sukkhavipassaka in the Nikdya Texts 
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Chapter One 

The Methods for Attaining Enlightenment 


In this chapter, I investigate the concepts of the four noble beings (ariya) and the methods for 
attaining these four stages of Buddhist enlightenment as showed in the four Nikdyas. In doing so, I 
aim to give a general pieture of the essential role of wisdom (panfid) in Buddhist praetiee. I show 
that it is not the jhdna attainment whieh at best serves as a support for development of wisdom, but 
it is insight meditation, by whieh one ean realize the true nature of mental and physieal phenomena, 
that leads one all the way to different stages of enlightenment. Seetion §1.1 gives a survey of the 
four stages of enlightenment as a whole. Section §1.2 separately deals with the qualities and types 
of individual stages of enlightenment. Seetion §1.3 foeuses on the methods through whieh 
Buddhists attain enlightenment. Section § 1.4 is a summary of this chapter. 


§1.1 The Four Stages of Enlightenment in General 

In the CulasThandda Sutta (MN II) and the Samana Sutta^ (AN 4:239), the Buddha is said to 
have admonished his diseiples to roar a lion’s roar: 

Bhikkhu, only here is there an aseetie, only here a seeond aseetie, only here a third aseetie, 
only here a fourth aseetie. The doetrines of others are devoid of aseeties: that is how you 
should rightly roar your lion’s roar. 

Only in the Buddha’s dispensation are there the four aseeties, namely the stream-enterer 
(sotdpanna), the onee-returner {sakaddgdmi), the non-returner (andgdmi) and the worthy one 
(arahant); the dispensations of others are devoid of these four aseeties. 

According to the Mahdparinibbdna Sutta (DN 16), the Buddha is said to have explained to a 
wandering aseetie, Subhadda, who later beeomes the last disciple of the Buddha, the relationship 
between the four aseeties and the “noble eightfold path”. The Buddha says that, in a dispensation 


' The PTS edition of the Ahguttam-nikdya does not give titles to its suttas, the titles used here follow CSCD edition. 

^ MN I 63-64; AN II 238,26-239,2: Idh ’eva, bhikkhave, samano, idha dutiyo samano, idha tatiyo samano, idha catuttho 
samano; sumdpamppavddd samanehi anne ti. Evam etam, bhikkhave, sammd sihanddam nadatha. Cf MLDB 159. 
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where the noble eightfold path is not found, none of the four aseeties are found, and sueh four 
aseeties are found only in the Buddha’s dispensation, where the noble eightfold path ean be found. 
At the end of the diseourse, the Buddha adds: 

-5 

Further, Subhadda, if these bhikkhus live rightly, the world would not laek for arahants. 

In the Mahdvacchagotta Sutta (MN 73), we also read that all four types of enlightenment are 
within the reach of those who have gone forth i.e. bhikkhus and bhikkhums.'^ Among lay followers, 
those male (updsaka) and female lay followers (updsikd) who still enjoy sensual pleasures 
(kdmabhogin) can reach the second stage of enlightenment, the once-returner^; while those lay 
followers, whether male or female, leading lives of celibacy reach the stage of non-returner. It is 
said that because not only the Buddha himself but also his disciples were accomplished in this 
dhamma, the Buddha’s teachings is complete. 

The canonical passages cited above indicate that the four ascetics (samana) are believed by the 
compiler(s) of the Pali Canon to be peculiar to the teachings of the Buddha, and the only way to 
attain those states is the noble eightfold path, which cannot be found elsewhere except in the 
Buddha’s dispensation. Some corresponding passages are recorded as well in their parallel suttas of 
the Agamas, which are attributed to early Indian Buddhist schools other than the Theravada.^ 


^ DN II 152 , 3 - 4 : Ime ca Subhadda bhikkhu samma vihareyyum, asuhno loko arahantehi assd ‘ti. Its parallel can be found 
at DA 2 (Tl, 25b, 7-8): ’ ^7If il “The Buddha told Subhadda: if bhikkhus 

are able to restrain themselves, then this world will not be devoid of arahants.” Regarding “live rightly”, the 
commentary of DN comments that even if one who begins insight (vipassand) for the sake of the path of stream-entry 
explains to another person the meditation subject with which he is well acquainted and makes him begin insight for the 
same goal, then he is said to “live rightly” (Sv II 5 8 9,30-33: Sot’dpattimagg’atthdya draddha-vipassako attano paguna- 
kammatthdnam kathetvd ahhampi sot’dpattimagg’atthdya draddhavipassakam karonto samma viharati ndma). 

It is possible for lay persons to attain the arahantship, like Yasa at Vin I 17. According to the Kathdvathu (Kv 
267,1-268,22) and its commentary (Kv-a 73, 1-15), which quotes Dhp 142: alamkato ce pi samam careyya santo danto 
niyato brahmacdri sabbesu bhutesu nidhdya dandarn so brdhmano so samano sa bhikkhu, lay arahants might live with 
the appearance of a lay person. Nevertheless, the Milindapahhd (Mil 264,29-266,3) sets a stricker rule that a lay person 
who attains arahantship either enters the order or dies that day due to the faults in having the appearance of a 
householder (gihilihga). Also cf CDB 1961 n.372; Bluck, 2002. 

^ This is testified by AN 7:44 (V 347-351) and AN 10:75 (V 137-144), where the Buddha is said to have pronounced 
that both Purana, who lived the holy life {brahmacdri) while abstaining from sexual intercourse {virato methund), and 
his brother, Isidatta, who did not live the holy life, instead taking pleasure in his wife (saddrakasantuttho), to be 
once-returners. Cf its parallel sutta, SA 990 at T2, 257b,26-258a,26. 

® Aparallel passage to MN I 64 is found in MA 103 at Tl, 590b,7-io: UH# ! fhfr • JttiTTfll—XfPI ’ H— ' 
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This fact implies that the eoneept of the four aseeties as “noble beings” (ariyas), and of the 
noble eightfold path as the only possible way of transformation into an ariya is most probably not a 
gradual invention of Theravada sehool, but rather a eommon heritage shared by early Indian 
Buddhist sehools/ 

The standard and perhaps most frequent formula for the list of these four stages of 
enlightenment oeeurs, for example, in the Mahdli Sutta (DN 6), where the Buddha teaches that it is 
for the sake of the four stages of enlightenment that bhikkhus lead the holy life (brahmacariya) 
under the Buddha’s guidanee: 

(i) Here, a bhikkhu, with the utter destruetion of three fetters becomes a stream-enterer, no 
longer bound to the nether world, fixed in destiny, with enlightenment as his goal. 

(ii) After that a bhikkhu with the utter destruction of three fetters and with the diminishing of 
greed, hatred, and delusion, beeome a onee-returner who, after coming back to this world 
only one more time, will make an end to suffering. 

(iii) And then, a bhikkhu, with the utter destruetion of the five lower fetters, beeomes “one 
of spontaneous birth”, due to attain nibbana there without returning from that world. 

(iv) And then, a bhikkhu, by the destruetion of the taints, in this very life, enters and dwells 
in the taintless liberation of mind, liberation of wisdom, realizing it himself with super 
knowledges.^ 


' mm “ “ M-i?] ’ ’ mamiEmmi Parallel 

passages to that at DN II I5I are as follows: DA 2 at Tl, 25a,25-b,2: '■ ’ StlMH— i'P 

^ »mm i - immmw ° ' hh ^ ° 

mm ! ' ha ^ mmm »- »P!ik. aiso see sa^ at t2, 

752b, and SA 979 at T2, 254b. A parallel passage to the one in MN 73 is found in SA 964 at T2, 247a, 9 - 14 : 

’ AAA' AAm: f*w' ; mmm' > m'mwmmm • i'Ja 

im “ > ttA' fhA/s; mmm' immmmy • mmm ' 

Also see SA^ 198 at T2, 446b-e whieh omits the attainment of sakaddgami hy lay followers 
who still “enjoy fivefold sensual pleasure.” 

^ For a different approaeh to the four stages of Buddhist attainment, see Manne (1995), who argues that the seheme of 
the four stages is an ongoing stmeture for some original elements in Original Buddhism. 

* The Opapdtika is ineluded in the four types of birth at DN III 230,23-24 and MN I 73, 13 - 15 . The eommentary glosses 
opapdtika: “this is the word in opposition to the remaining [three] births” (sesayonipatikkhepavacanam etam). 

^ DN I 156,8-26: Idha ... bhikkhu tinnam samyojandnam parikkhayd sotdpanno hoti avinipdta-dhammo niyato 
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In the Samyojdna Suttam of the Anguttara-nikdya (AN 4:88), the same deseription is given to the 
four enlightenment stages, but eaeh of them gains an interesting name. The stream-enterer is ealled 
samanamacala (“unshaken aseetie”) the onee-returner samanapundarTka (“blue-lotus aseetie”), the 
non-returner samanapaduma (“white lotus aseetie”), and the arahant is said to be samanesu 
samanasukhumdla (“graeeful aseetie among aseeties”).'® 

The three fetters {samyojanas) mentioned above in deseribing the stream-enterer and the 
onee-retumer are sakkdyaditthi (“identity view”), vicikicchd (“doubt”) and silabbataparamdsa 
(“distorted grasp of rules and vows”). The five lower fetters (ommbhdgiya-samyojana) for the 
deseription of the non-retumer are the first three fetters plus sensual desire (kdmardga) and ill will 
(vydpada) (SN V 61). The taints (dsavas) for the deseription of the arahant eonsist of the taint of 
sensuality (kdmdsava), the taint of existenee (bhavdsava), the taint of view (ditthdsava), and the 
taint of ignoranee {dvijjdsava)}^ As Horner has pointed out, sueh a formula and its like “elearly 
present an inereasing range of elimination of wrong states, from whieh it may be dedueed that an 
inereasing range of moral and spiritual development from stream-winning to arahantship was 
intended.”'^ 

Some Pali passages indieate that the higher the stage of enlightenment one attends, the higher 
the spiritual attainment that is eultivated. In the Indriya-samyutta of the Samyutta-nikdya, the four 
stages are differentiated in terms of the progressive development of the five faeulties (indriyas) - 
faeulties of faith (saddhindriya), energy (viriyindriya), mindfulness (satindriya), eoneentration 
(samddhindriya) and wisdom (pahhindriya). It is said that one ean attain the stage of arahant 
through the eompletion and fulfillment of the five faeulties, and that if one’s faeulities are weaker 
than those required for an arahant, one is a non-returner; if still weaker, a onee-returner; if still 
weaker, a stream-enterer. Some suttas relate the proeess of spiritual development to the three 


sambodhi-pardyano. ...Puna ca param ... bhikkhu tinnam samyojandnam parikkhayd rdga-dosa-mohdnam tanuttd 
sakaddgdmi hoti, sakid eva imam lokam dgantvd dukkhass’ antam karoti. ...Puna ca param ... bhikkhu paficannam 
orambhdgiydnam samyojandnam parikkhayd opapdtiko hoti, tattha parinibbdyi, andvatti-dhammo tasmd lokd. ...Puna 
ca param ... bhikkhu dsavdnam khayd andsavam ceto-vimuttim pafind-vimuttim ditthe va dhamme sayam abhinfid 
sacchikatvd upasampajja viharati. 

AN 4:88 (II 88-89). Cf. its parallel EA 28:7 at T2, 653c. 

" DNII 81, 84, 91, 94, 98, 123, 126; AN 1165. 

Homer, 1979, p. 213. 

SN V 200,i7-2o: Imesam kho bhikkhave pancindriydnam samattd paripurattd araham hoti, tato mudutarehi andgdmi 
hoti, tato mudutarehi sakaddgdmi hoti, tato mudutarehi sotdpanno hoti. Cf. its parallel sutta, SA 652 at T2, 183a,24. 
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trainings (sikkhd), viz., training in the higher virtue {adhisTld), training in the higher mind 
(adhicitta), and training in the higher wisdom (adhipannd), the undertaking of whieh should be 
keenly desired by bhikkhus^^. In AN 3:85 (II 231-232), we read that both a stream-enterer and a 
once-retumer develop the higher virtue in full, with the remaining two forms of training developed 
to a eertain extent. A non-returner develops both the higher virtue and higher mind in full with the 
development of higher wisdom to a eertain measure, and as to the eondition of the arahant, all the 
three trainings are developed in full. 

Among the four stages of enlightenment, the state of the arahant is inevitably the 
enlightenment which is most difficult to realize since it represents the highest spiritual development. 
Therefore, we read in SN 55:52 (V 406) that few are the arahant bhikkhus, more are andgdmi 
bhikkhus, even more are the sakaddgami bhikkhus, and even more again are the sotdpanna bhikkhus. 
Thus, the stage of sotdpanna is the enlightenment that is most frequently attained. This distinction 
in frequency among the four stages of enlightenment is illustrated in various canonical passages 
where the Buddha declares openly various supramundane attainments of his disciples.'^ 


§1.2 Individual Stages of Enlightenment 
§1.2.1 The Stage of the Stream-Enterer 

In the Nikdyas, the stage of stream-enterer receives much more attention than those of 
once-retumer and non-returner do. The suttas have given information about the definition of the 
term sotdpanna, its advantages, classifications, and the criteria for determining a stream-enterer. 

In SN 55:5 (V 347-348), the term sotdpanna (“stream-enterer”) is analysed: “stream” (soto) is 
explained as the noble eightfold path {ariyo atthahgiko maggo), and one who possesses this noble 
eightfold path is called a “stream-enterer”. One who becomes a sotdpanna obtains many advantages. 
As the formula mentioned in section §1.1 has shown, the most obvious advantages are the following: 
1. “no longer bound to the nether world,” that is, no longer to be reborn in the four planes of misery: 
hell, ghost, animal, and asura; and 2. “with enlightenment as his goal,” which means “the higher 


Otherwise, the bhikkhu just follows behind other bhikkhus who possess the three trainings, thinking “I’m a monk!” 
like the donkey who just follows behind a herd of cow, thinking himself a cow, but in reality is not like a cow in any 
respect. Cf AN 3:81. 

See DN II 93. The purpose of the Buddha to declare the attainments of his disciples, according to MN I 468,23-29, is 
not for his own gain or fame, but for inspiring and gladdening those disciples with faith. 
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three stages of enlightenment will definitely be attained by him.”^^ The Anisamsa sutta of the 
Anguttara-nikdya (AN 6:97/ III 441) adds six advantages: a stream-enterer has: (i) eertainty about 
the doetrine of the Buddha {saddhammaniyatoy, (ii) no tendeney to diminution [of spiritual 
attainment] (aparihdnadhammo), (hi) the suffering of one making [his existenee] limited 
(pariyantakatassa dukkham ), (iv) the endowment with uneommon knowledge (asadharanena 
fidnena samanndgato),^^ and (v-vi) he has elearly understood the eauses and the results arisen 
through eauses {hetu c ’assa sudittho hetusammuppannd ca dhammd). It is to be noted that the third 
advantage is illustrated in eleven suttas of the Abhisamaya-samyutta (SN II 133-139) and twelve 
suttas of Sacca-samyutta (SN V 457-465), where the Buddha first eontrasts two remarkably 
ineommensurate quantities and then eompares this disparity with that between the amount of 
suffering a stream-enterer, ealled there “a person aoeomplished in view (ditthisampanna),” has 
eradieated and the amount whieh still lingers in the maximum span of seven lives. 

Some suttas further divide the eategory of stream-enterer into three subtypes: 

With the utter destruetion of three fetters, he beeomes one having seven lives at most; after 

transmigrating and being reborn seven more times among devas and mankind, he makes an 

end of suffering. With the utter destruetion of three fetters, he beeomes a elan-to-elanner; 

after transmigrating and being reborn in two or three more elans, he makes an end of 

suffering. With the utter destruetion of three fetters, he beeomes a one-seeder, and after 

20 

produeing one humankind existenee, he makes an end of suffering. 

The differenee between these three types of stream-enterer lies mainly in the number of existenees 
that a stream-enterer still has to endure before he reaehes the state of eessation of all suffering. 
Although the text makes no distinetion between them in relation to the defilements abandoned by 
them, aeeording to SN 48:24 (V 204-205), these three types of stream-enterer do have different 


Sv I 313,2: Avinipatadhammo ti catusu apdyesu apatana-dhammo. Sv I 313,4-6: Sambodhi-pardyano ti upari 
magga-ttaya-samkhdtd sambodhi param ayanam assa, sd tena vd pattabbd ti sambodhipardyano. 

Mp III 414,16: saddhammaniyato ti sdsanasaddhamme niyato. 

** Reading with Be for Ee’s “pariyantakatassa na dukkhamP whieh perhaps means: “there is no suffering of a limited 
one, i.e. a worldling (puthujjana).” 

Mp III 414,1?: Asadharanena tiputhujjanehi asddhdranena. 

AN I 233,12-19: so tinnam samyojandnam parikkhayd sattakkhattuparamo hoti sattakkhattuparamam deve ca mdnuse 
ca sandhdvitvd samsdritvd dukkhassa antam karoti. So tinnam samyojandnam parikkhayd kolahkolo hoti, dve vd tini vd 
kuldni sandhdvitvd samsdritvd dukkhassa antam karoti. So tinnam samyojandnam parikkhayd ekabyi hoti, ekam yeva 
mdnusakam bhavam nibbattetvd dukkhassa antam karoti. Cf Pp 15-16; SN V 69, 205. 
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degrees of the five faculties: the five faculties of a “one-seeder” {ekabijin) are stronger than those of 
a “clan-to-clanner” (kolamkola), the latter’s faculties are still stronger than those of a “one having 
seven lives at most” (sattakkhattupamma). However, this threefold classification causes a problem: 
because the one-seeder only has one more rebirth among mankind, his spiritual development 
must be higher than that of the once-returner who still needs to be reborn at least twice (see §1.2.2). 
It seems unreasonable that SN 48:24 gives to the once-returner a position higher than one-seeder. In 
contrast, sutta no. 653 of the Samyukta-dgama of Sarvastivadaa gives a list where the faculties of 
the one-seeder are said to be even stronger than the faculties of the once-returner. Furthermore, 
the Abhidharmakosasdstra Jushe-lun) (T29, no. 1558) includes the one-seeder in the 

category of the once-returner, and allows it a higher status than the once-returner in general. Thus, 
it seems to me that the way the Sarvastivada understands the relationship between once-returner and 
one-seeder is more logical than Pali sources. 

In the Pathamagiiyakdvasatha Sutta, SN 55:8, the Buddha is said to have taught his disciples 
“the mirror of the dhamma"' (dhammdddsa) so that one through reflecting on them is able to 
determine by oneself whether one is a stream-enterer or not. The Buddha says that one equipped 
with the four factors of stream-entry (sotdpattiyanga) could declare himself a stream-enterer if he 
wishes. The four factors of stream-entry in question are as follows: 

Here, bhikkhus, the noble disciple possesses confirmed confidence in the Buddha thus: “The 
Blessed One is an arahant, perfectly enlightened, accomplished in true knowledge and 
conduct, fortunate, knower of the world, unsurpassed leader of persons to be tamed, teacher 
of devas and humans, the Enlightenment One, the Blessed One.”^"^ 

He possesses confirmed confidence in the dhamma thus: ‘The dhamma is well expounded 
by the Blessed One, directly visible, immediate, inviting one to come and see, applicable, to 

But Pp-a 196,24-25 adds that it is also possible for the one-seeder to be reborn as a deva (Devabhdvam nibbattetiti pi 
pana vattum vattati yeva). 

T2, 183b,9-io: ’ f# — IS : “If those faculties are weaker and worse, he 

becomes a one-seeder; if still weaker and worse, a once-returner”. It is noticeable that EA 28:7 at T2, 653c and EA 34:6 
at T2, 697a offer the same sequence as in SN 48:24. 

T29, 124a,i7-i8: S|]—5^^ ’ —PaT “A once-returner continues too abandon the remnant 

defilements; if equipped with three conditions, he gains the name of one-intervaler [ i.e. one-seeder].” 

SN V 343 , 1 . 5 : Idha bhikkhave ariyasdvako buddhe avecca pasddena samanndgato hoti. Iti pi so bhagavd araham 
sammdsambuddho vijjdcamnasampanno sugato lokavidu anuttaro purisadammasdmthi satthd devamanussdnam 
buddho bhagavd ti. Cf CDB 1788. 
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be personally experienced by the wise.’ 

He possesses confirmed confidence in the Sangha thus: ‘The Sangha of the Blessed One’s 

disciples is practising the good way, practising the straight way, practising the true way, 

practising the proper way: that is, the four pairs of persons, the eight types of individuals— 

this Sangha of the Blessed One’s disciples is worthy of gifts, worthy of hospitality, worthy 
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of offerings, worthy of reverential salutation, the unsurpassed field of merit for the world.’ 

He possesses the virtues dear to the noble ones— unbroken, untom, unblemished, unmottled, 

97 

freeing, praised by the wise, ungrasped, leading to concentration. 

The first three factors of stream-enterers are in essence deep confidence or faith in the three gems of 
Buddhism: the Buddha, the dhamma, and the sangha. This type of confidence is not blind faith, but 
is grounded in a personal realization of the teachings of the Buddha. The last three advantages of 
attaining stream-entry, as mentioned at AN 6:97, are that the stream-enterer is equipped with 
uncommon knowledge, and is able to see clearly the law of dependent origination 
(paticcasamuppdda). The fact that the dependent origination is clear to a stream-enterer is borne out 
in two passages: SN 12:33 (II 58,i6-2o) records that the stream-enterer has purified both “knowledge 
of the principle” {dhamme hdna) and “knowledge through inference” {anvaye hdna) with regard to 
the law of dependent origination; while SN 12:41 (II 70 , 22 - 23 ) says that the sotdpanna has clearly 
seen and thoroughly penetrated with wisdom the “noble method” {ariya haya), which is a 
synonym of dependant origination in this context. 

There are also numerous suttas providing information about what could have been realized by 
the sotdpanna. For example, SN 56: 49-60 (V 457-465) reveals that the stream-enterer who is 
accomplished in view understands the “four noble tmths” {ariya sacca) as they really are 
(yathdbhutam pajdndti). SN 22:109 and SN 23:7 states that a noble disciple who is a stream-enterer 


SN V 343,6-8: Dhamme avecca pasddena samanndgato hoti. Svdkkhdto bhagavatd dhammo sanditthiko akdliko 
ehipassiko opanayiko paccattam veditabbo vinmhi ti. Cf. CDB 1788. 

SN V 343 , 9 - 15 : Sahghe avecca pasddena samanndgato hoti. Suppatipanno Bhagavato sdvakasahgho, ujupatipanno 
Bhagavato sdvakasahgho, hdyapatipanno Bhagavato sdvakasahgho, sdmicipatipanno bhagavato sdvakasahgho, yad 
idam cattdri purisayugdni atthapurisapuggald, esa Bhagavato sdvakasahgho, dhuneyyo pdhuneyyo dakkhineyyo 
ahjalikaraniyo anuttaram puhhakkhettam lokassd ti. Cf. CDB 1789. 

SN V 343,16-18 : Ariyakantehi silehi samanndgato (CSCD samanndgato) hoti akhandehi acchiddehi asabalehi 
akammdsehi bhujissehi vihhupasatthehi apardmatthehi samddhisamvattanikehi. Cf. CDB 1789. 

The commentary notes that wisdom here is insight wisdom that repeatedly arises (Spk II 73,6-7: pahhaya ti 
apardparam uppanndya vipassandya pahhdya). 
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understands, as they really are, the rising (samudaya), passing away (atthangama), gratifieation 
(assada), danger {adinava), and the eseape (nissarana) of the five aggregates. The stream-enterer 
is said to know, as they really are, the same pentad of the five faeulties beginning with faith-faculty 
(SN 48:3/ V 192-193), of the six faculties beginning with eye-faculty (SN 48:26/ V 205), and of the 
faculties of pleasure, pain, joy, displeasure and equanimity (SN 48:32/V 207). 

The Okkantisamyutta (SN III 225-228), consisting of ten suttas, makes it clear how a 
stream-enterer differs from those still on the way to stream-enter in the ways they understand the 
Buddha’s teachings. It is said that the stream-entry “has known and seen directly” (evam pajdndti 
evam passati) the six internal bases (SN 25:1), the six external bases (SN 25:2), the six classes of 
consciousness (SN 25:3), the six classes of contact (SN 25:4), the six classes of feeling (SN 25:5), 
the six perceptions (SN 25:6), the six classes of volition (SN 25:7), the six classes of craving 
(craving for form etc.) (SN 25:8), the six classes of element (SN 25:9), and the live aggregates (SN 
25:10) as impermanent (anicca), changing (viparindmin), and becoming otherwise 
(annathdbhdvin). 


§1.2.2 The Stage of the Once-Returner 

Here, the interpretations of Pali commentaries on the two qualities of the once-returner will be 
examined: the diminution of defilements and the one remaining rebirth in this world. 

As to the diminution of defilements, the commentary of the Majjhima-nikdya states, “the 
diminution should be understood in two ways: arising rarely and of weak possession. Greed, hatred 
and delusion do not arise as often in the once-returner as in the worldings, but arise only rarely. 
When they arise, they do not arise very densely in him as in the worldings, but arise a little like the 
wing of a fly.” 

In relation to the once-returner’s one more rebirth in this world, the Majjhima-nikdya's 


SN III 160,27-161,3: Yato ca kho bhikkhave ariyasdvako imesam pancannam updddnakkhandhdnam samudayanca 
atthagamanca assddanca ddmavanca nissamnanca yathdbhutam pajdndti. ayam vuccati bhikkhave ariyasdvako 
sotdpanno avinipdtadhammo niyato sambodhipardyano O'. Also cf. SN III 193,i-s. 

Sv II 543 , 21 - 26 : Rdga-dosa-mohdnam tanuttdti ettha kadaci uppattiya ca, pariyutthana-mandataya ca ti: dvedha pi 
tanubhdvo veditabbo. Sakad-dgdmissa hi puthujjandnam viya abhinham rdg’ddayo na uppajjanti, kaddci karahaci 
uppajjanti, uppajjamdnd ca puthujjandnam viya bahala-bahald na uppajjanti, macchika-puttam (CSCD 
makkhikdpattam) viya tanuka-tanukd uppajjanti. 
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commentary explains: “this world refers to the world of sense sphere (kdmdvacaralokam). If one 
attains the fruition of onee-returner in the human world, he might be reborn in the eelestial world 
and realize arahantship right there or eome baek again to the human world and realize arahantship 
there. If one attains the fruition of the onee-returner in the eelestial world, he might be reborn in the 
human world and realize arahantship right there or eome baek again to the eelestial world and 

3 1 

realize arahantship there.” 

Also, when eommenting on the phrase “one more rebirth in this world,” the eommentary of the 
Puggalapannatti lists five possibilities, two of whieh are not found in the Majjhima-nikdya’s 
eommentary: (i) One attains the fruition of a onee-returner in the human world, takes rebirth in the 
human world and attains final nibbdna; (ii) one attains the fruition of onee-returner in the eelestial 
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world, takes rebirth in the eelestial world and attains final nibbana. 

In this way, aeeording to the eommentaries, a onee-returner might need to have two more 
rebirths at most before he attains final nibbdna. 


§1.2.3 The Stage of the Non-Returner 

Aeeording to the formula at seetion §1.1, a non-returner, after having been reborn 
spontaneously, “is due to attain nibbana there without returning from that world”. However, it is 
not elear where he is reborn and from whieh world he does not return. In this regard, the 
eommentaries offer different interpretations: one passage in the Majjhima-nikdya's eommentary 
states that he attains nibbdna in the Brahma world.^"^ Likewise, the Dighd-nikdya’’s eommentary 
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says: “He has the nature not to eome baek through rebirth-linking from the Brahma world”. 
Nevertheless, the PuggalapannattVs eommentary glosses that he attains final nibbdna in the worlds 


Sv II 543,36-544,6: Imam lokan ti idam kdmdvacam-lokam sandhdya vuttam; ayam h’ettha adhippdyo: sace hi 
manussesu sakad-dgdmi-phalam patto devesu nibbattitvd arahattam sacchikaroti, icc ’ etam kusalam. Asakkonto pana 
avassam manussalokam dgantvd sacchikaroti, devesu sakad-dgdmiphalam patto pi sace manussesu nibbattitvd 
arahattam sacchikaroti icc’ etam kusalam; asakkonto pana avassam devalokam gantvd sacchikaroti ti. 

“ Pp-a 197 ,32-1 98, i: Ekacco hi idha sakadagamiphalam patva idh’eva parinibbayati, ekacco idha patva devaloke 
paribibbdti, ekacco devaloke patva tatth ’eva parinibbayati, ekacco devaloke patva idhupapajjitvd parinibbdti. 

DN I I56,2o-2i: tatthaparinibbdyi, andvattidhammo tasmd lokd. 

Ps I 164,8-9: .Tatthaparinibbdyi ti tatth ’ eva Brahmalokeparinibbdyi. 

Sv I 3I3b,14-15: Andvattidhammo ti tato brahma-lokdpunapatisandhi-vasena na dvattana-dhammo. 
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of pure abode {suddhavasaloka): aviha, atappa, sudassa, sudassi, akanittha. Beeause these five 
abodes eould be ineluded in the Brahma world, there seems to be no eontradietion between these 
interpretations given by the eommentaries. 

In many plaees of the Canon, for instanee, DN III 237, the stage of non-returner is subdivided 
into five levels: (i) attainer of nibbdna in the interval (antardparinibbdyi), (ii) attainer of nibbdna 
upon landing (upahaccaparinibbdyi), (iii) attainer of nibbdna without exertion 
(asankhdra-parinibbdyi), (iv) attainer of nibbdna with exertion (sasankhdraparinibbdyi), and (v) 
one bound upstream, heading towards the Akanittha realm {uddhamsoto akanitthagdmi). 

In general, the suttas give no further elaboration on these subelasses apart from the information 
we have already from the formula of the non-returner. However, there is a unique sutta in the 
Ahguttam-nikdya, the Purisagati Sutta (AN 7: 52), where more qualities of the non-returner are 
portrayed: the non-retumer obtains equanimity, “he does not find pleasure in existenee or birth, he 
sees with right wisdom the peaee whieh is the higher goal. But he has not realized it thoroughly, and 

-5 "7 

not abandoned thoroughly the tendeneies of pride, greed for existence, and ignorance,” which are 
equivalent to four of the five higher fetters {uddhambhdgiydni samyojandni) that are destroyed 
completely only when one attains arahantship. In this sutta, each subclass of once-returner is 
given a simile of an iron slab that is heated and beaten and brings forth splinters which take 
different length of time to cool down and have various influences on its surroundings. Three similes 
are used for the “attainer of nibbdna in the interval”: an iron splinter coming off might simply cool 


Pp-a 198,17-18: TatthaparinibbayJ ti tattha Suddhdvdsalokeparinibbdyitd. 

AN IV 70,10-16: ...upekkham patilabhati. So bhave na rajjati, sambhave na rajjati, atthuttari padam santam 
sammappanndya passati. Tanca khvassa padam na sabbena sabbam sacchikatam hoti, tassa na sabbena sabbam 
mdndnusayo pahmo hoti, na sabbena sabbam bhavardgdnusayo pahino hoti, na sabbena sabbam avijjdnusayo pahino 
hoti. The commentary adds, “he obtains equanimity: he obtains equanimity about insight, he does not find pleasure 
in existence: he does not find pleasure in the five-fold aggregates of the past through greed and wrong view, or in birth: 
also he does not find pleasure in those of the future, the peace which is the higher goal: the higher peace, the Nibbdna. 
See with right wisdom: see thoroughly with the wisdom of the path together with the wisdom of insight, not 
thoroughly: not completely in all respects due to the darkness concealing the truths that has not been shattered in that 
some defilements have not been abandoned.” (Mp IV 38,23-39,?: upekkham patilabhati ti ... vipassanupekkham 
patilabhati. Bhave na rajjati ti atite khandhapancake tanhdditthihi na rajjati. Sambhave na rajjati ti andgate pi that ’ 
eva na rajjati. Atth ’ uttarim padam santanti uttarim santam nibbdna-padam ndma atthi. Sammappahhdya passati ti 
tarn sahavipassandya maggapafindya sammd passati. Na sabbena sabban ti ekaccdnam kilesdnam appahmattd 
saccapaticchddakassa tamassa sabbaso aviddhamsitattd na sabbdkdrena sabbam.) 

SNV61, 192; Vism685. 
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down immediately, or fly up and cool down, or fly up and cool down in the air before falling on the 
ground. An iron splinter that cools down after having flown up and fallen to the ground is analogous 
with an “attainer of nibbdna upon landing”. An iron splinter that falls on a small heap of grass and 
sticks, consumes them, and then cools down due to a lack of fuel is analogous with the subclass of 
“attainer without exertion”. An iron splinter that falls on a large heap of fuel and then consumes it is 
analogous with an “attainer of nibbdna with exertion”. An iron splinter that falls on a large heap of 
fuel and then cools down after having caused a fire that spreads to the surrounding scrubland and 
woodland is analogous with “one bound upstream, heading towards the Akanittha realm.” 

If these similes are taken into consideration, the term antardparinibbdyi means one who attains 
nibbdna in the interval between two lives, i.e. this life and the next life in a Brahma world. The 
upahaccaparinibbdyT is one who attains nibbdna upon landing on the ground in the new existence, 
that is, immediately after rebirth. The asankhdraparinibbdyf is one who attains nibbdna in the new 
existence without exertion, i.e. after having made only a small amount of efforts. The 
sasankhdraparinibbdyT is one who attains nibbdna with exertion in the new existence, i.e. after 
having made a great effort. The uddhamsoto akanitthagdmi is one who takes rebirth in successive 
Pure Abodes and finally attains final nibbdna in the Akanittha realm, the highest Pure Abode. 

-5Q 

However, as some scholars have pointed out, the Theravada’s later standard interpretations 
of the first two subclasses do not conform to what the Purisagati Sutta has said. In the 
Puggalapahhatti, the antardparinibbdyi is said to bring forth the arahantship immediately after the 
meditator’s rebirth or before reaching the middle of his life span in the new existence."^*’ Here, the 
upahaccaparinibbdyT hQComQS one who brings forth the arahantship in the new existence only after 
going beyond the middle of his life span or on his deathbed. The reason that these interpretations 
are made is most probably that later Theravadins (Kv 361-366) deny the existence of an interval 
state between two lives (antardbhava). On the contrary, the explanations proposed by the 
Sarvastivadins who accept the existence of antardbhava are consistent with the ideas given in the 
Pali Purisagati Sutta and its Chinese parallel sutta, MA 6. To illustrate, the *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra 
Da-piposha-lu) says of the antardparinibbdyi: “Question: why is the name 
antardparinibbdyi! Answer: this type of individual, having gone beyond the sphere of sense, stays 
in the interval state and attains final nibbdna there without reaching the fine material sphere, so he 


See Somaratne, 1999; CDB 1902 ii.65. 

Pp 16 , 27-29: so upapannam vd samanantard apattam vd vemajjham dyupamdnam ariyamaggam sanjaneti 
uparitthimdnam saniiojandnam pahdndya. 
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gains the name antardparinibbdyi. .. Question: why is the name upahaccaparinibbdyf! Answer: this 
type of individual realizes ArahantshiYi and attains final nibbdna not long after his taking birth, so 
he gains the name upahaccaparinibbdyT."'^^ 

There is no doubt that among these five types of non-returner, the “attainer of nibbdna in the 
interval” has the highest spiritual development sinee he spends the minimum time to attain the 
arahantship after the end of his life and therefore, this type is the most diffieult to attain. That is why 
SN V 201-202 indicates that the five faculties pertaining to the antardparinibbdyi are stronger than 
the five faculties of the remaining types of non-returner. 


§1.2.4 The Stage of the Arahant 

The stage of arahant is the highest goal for which people go forth and undertakes training 
under the Buddha’s guidance. Therefore, it is extremely important to know the qualities and 
characteristics shared by all arahants. From its stereotyped descriptions of the words uttered at the 
moment of enlightenment by an arahant, we are able to know more about the qualities and 
characteristics of an arahant. Three formulae of such stock passages can be easily found in the 
Nikdyas: 

(i) Destroyed is birth, the holy life has been lived, what had to be done has been done; there 
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is no more for this state of being. 

(ii) An arahant, one whose taints are destroyed, who has lived the holy life, done what had 
to be done, laid down the burden, reached his own goal, utterly destroyed the fetters of 
existence, once completely liberated through final knowledge. 

(iii) The knowledge and vision arose in me: ‘Unshakable is my liberation of mind; this is my 
last birth; now there is no more renewed existence. 

T27, 874b,28-c,2: ^ 

T27, 874c,i9-2.:Pa^ : ^ Also 

cf. *Abhidharmasamgitiparydyapddasdstra at T26, 425c ff. 

CDB 568, 588. SN II 51,2-3, 82 , 20 - 21 : Khind jdti, vusitam brahmacariyam, katam karamyam, ndparam itthattdydti. 

CDB 966. SN III 161, 11-14: bhikkhu araham khindsavo vusitavd katakaraniyo ohitabhdro anuppattasadattho 
parikkhinabhavasamyojano sammadamdvimutto ti. 

CDB 646. SN II 17 1,1-2: Ndnaft ca pana me dassanam udapddi akuppd me cetovimutti ay am antimd jdti natthi ddni 
punabbhavoti. 
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These formulae eonvey several points. First, the arahant has completed all the work that a disciple 
must fulfill in order to become an arahant (katam karamyam). That is why the Buddha has said in 
SN 35:134 (IV 125) that arahants have done their work with diligence; they are incapable of being 
negligent {katam tesam appamddena, abhabbd te pamajjitum). Second, arahants have eradicated all 
taints {dsavas) including the fetters of existences, i.e. greed for existences (of the sensual, fine 
material, and formless spheres), which remains partly even in the non-returner. That is to say, 
arahants have completely destroyed all defilements (kilesas), so we read at SN 38:2 (IV 252) that 
the definition of arahantship is the destruction of lust, hatred and delusion. Third, arahants do not 
have any further rebirth, though they still suffer old age, illness and are bound one day to die (SN I 
71). 


It should be noted that although the arahantship represents the highest goal of the holy life 
under the Buddha’s guidance {tadanuttaram brahma-cariyapariyosdnarnf^, not every arahant has 
fulfilled in all respects the trainings taught by the Buddha. This is mainly because it is indeed not 
necessary to do so in order to transform oneself into an arahant. To illustrate, not every arahant 
possesses the five super knowledges {abhihhd). Therefore, in the Nikdyas, there exist different 
subclasses of arahants, which are classified in terms of their “mundane” spiritual achievement. 

According to SN 8:7, the Buddha once classified arahants into four subclasses: (1) the 
triple-knowledge bearer (tevijja), (2) the bearer of six super knowledges {chalabhihha), (3) one 
liberated in both ways (ubhatobhdgavimutta), and (4) one liberated by wisdom (pahhdvimutta).'^^ 

The three knowledges implied by “triple-knowledge bearer” are specified in the Canon (e.g. 
AN I 164-165; MN I 22-23): (1) the knowledge of recollecting past abodes (pubbenivdsdnussati- 
hdna); (2) (1) the triple-knowledge bearer {tevijja), (2) the bearer of six super knowledges 
{chalabhihha), (3) one liberated in both ways {ubhatobhdgavimutta), and (4) one liberated by 
wisdom {pahhdvimutta). {dibbacakkhu), which sees how beings are reborn in new existences 
according to their previous kamma; and (3) the knowledge of the destruction of taints 
{dsavakkhayahdna). In addition, there are the knowledge of reading others’ minds {cetopariyahdna), 
the divine ear {dibbasota), by which one can hear sounds of human and celestial beings far away, 
and the spiritual powers {iddhividha), including the power to become invisible, to pass through a 


DN I 111-, MN I 40; SN I 140; AN I 282. 

SN I 191,21-24: Imesam pi Sdriputta pahcannam bhikkhusatdnam satthi bhikkhu tevijja satthi bhikkhu chalabhihhd 
satthi bhikkhu ubato bhdgavimuttd atha itare pahhdvimutta ti. Cf. its parallel sutta: SA 1212 at T2, 3300,24-26; MA 121 
at Tl 6100,24-26. SA^ 228 at T2 457c, 11 - 12 . 
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wall, to walk on water, to fly through the air etc., and together these six knowledges are called cha 
abhihhd (“six super knowledge”) (DN III 281). 

The third and fourth types of arahant are defined in the KTtdgiri Sutta, where they are 
differentiated in terms of the capacity of their concentration: 

Bhikkhus, what kind of person is one liberated in both ways? Here, bhikkhus, some person 
contacts with the body and dwells in those liberations that are peaceful, transcending forms, 
and formless, and his taints are destroyed by his seeing with wisdom. Bhikkhus, this kind of 
person is called one liberated in both ways. I do not say of such a bhikkhu that he still has 
work to do with diligence. ... 

Bhikkhus, what kind of person is one liberated by wisdom? Here, bhikkhus, some person 
does not contact with the body and does not dwell in those liberations that are peaceful, 
transcending forms, and formless, but his taints are destroyed by his seeing with wisdom. 
Bhikkhus, this kind of person is called one liberated by wisdom."^^ 

Those “liberations that are peaceful, transcending forms, and formless” are in reality the four 
formless attainments, namely, the “base of the infinite space” (dkdsdnahcdyatana), the “base of the 
infinite consciousness” {vihhdnaficdyatanatn), the “base of nothingness” {dkihcahhdyatana), and 
the “base of neither-perception-nor-non-perception” (nevasahhanasahhayatana). This passage 
does not make it clear whether one has to fulfill all the four formless attainments in order to be 
called “one liberated in both ways”. However, following the commentary’s exegesis the 

MN I 477,25-3o: Katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo ubhatobhdgavimutto: Idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo ye te santd 
vimokhd atikkamma rupe druppd te kdyena phassitvd viharati, panndya c ’ assa disvd dsavd parikkhmd honti. Ayam 
vuccati bhikkhave puggalo ubhatobhdgavimutto. Imassa pi kho aham, bhikkhave, bhikkhuno ‘na appamddena 
karamyan ’ti vaddmi. MN I 477,33-478,2: Katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo panfidvimutto: Idha, bhikkhave, ekacco puggalo 
ye te santd vimokhd atikkamma rupe druppd te na kdyena phassitvd viharati, panndya c ’ assa disvd dsavd parikkhmd 
honti. Ayam vuccati bhikkhave puggalo panfidvimutto. Imassa kho aham bhikkhave bhikkhuno ‘na appamddena 
karamyan ’ti vaddmi. 

In DN III 224, they are termed “the four formless” (cattdro druppd). In MN I 33-34, they are made to follow the four 
rupajjhdnd in a sequence of spiritual attainment. 

The Papancasuddnf syas: There liberated by two ways: liberated from two parts. He is liberated from the material 
body through the formless attainment and from the mental body through the Path. It is fivefold: four are those who 
investigate formations and attains arahantship after having emerged from any of the four formless attainments, and one 
is a non-retumer, who attains arahanship after having emerged from cessation. (Ps III 1 88,7-15: Tattha ubhato 
bhdgavimutto ti dvihi bhdgehi vimutto, arupasamdpattiyd rupakdyato vimutto, maggena ndmakdyato. So catunnam 
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distinction between these two arahants lies in whether or not an arahant attains any of these four 
formless attainments. It follows that the arahant who does not attain any one of the formless 
attainments is said to be “one liberated by wisdom,” and if an arahant is able to attain the base of 
infinite spaee, he qualifies for the title “one liberated in both ways”. 

From the deseriptions above of the four types of arahant, it is elear that only the “knowledge 
of the destruction of the taints” eonsists of the eondition for transformation into an arahant, and, 
therefore, is shared by all the four types of arahants. As many seholars have shown,^° the first five 
of the six super knowledges are not eonditions for the attainment of enlightenment for an arahant. 
They do not eomprise of any of the factors that make one n arahant, and only represent those 
optional spiritual attainments that might be totally ignored by an arahant. In the same way, because 
the four formless attainments, aeeording to its definition, are said to be not present in the 
wisdom-liberated arahant, they are not essential eonditions for attaining arahantship, even though 
in some suttas the Buddha does eneourage his disciples to exert themselves to develop these 
attainments.^' 

It is important to note that one passage in the Puggalapahhatti seems to give alternative 
definitions of the ubhatobhagavimutta and pahhavimutta. When defining the two terms, the 
Puggalapahhatti replaees the “peaeeful attainments” given in the KTtdgiri Sutta (MN 70) with the 
“eight deliveranees” (attha vimokha). Similar definitions also oeeur at DN II 69-71, where the eight 
deliveranees are aseribed merely to “one who is liberated in both ways”, and not to the “one who is 
liberated by wisdom”. These eight deliveranees are speeified elsewhere in the Canon: 

Possessed of material form, one sees forms—this is the first liberation. Not pereeiving form 
internally, one sees forms externally—this is the seeond liberation. One is resolved only 
upon the beautiful—this is the third liberation. With the eomplete surmounting of 


arupasamdpattmam ekekato vutthdya sankhdre sammasitvd arahattam pattdnam catunnam, nirodhd vutthdya 
arahattam patto andgdmino ca vasena pahcavidho hoti). 

Homer, 1979, pp. 85-87; Vajiranana, 1987, pp. 441-453. 

For example, in MN I 472, the Buddha says that if a forest-dwelling (drahhika) bhikkhu does not apply himself to 
these four attainments, he will be questioned by other people saying that his seclusion in the forest is in vain. 

Pp 73 ,18-25: Katamo ca puggalo ubhatobhagavimutta? Idh’ ekacco puggalo attha vimokkhe kayena phusitva viharati 
pahhdya c’ assa disvd dsavd parikkhmd honti: ayam vuccati puggalo ubhatobhdgavimutto. Katamo ca puggalo 
pahhdvimutto? Idh’ ekacco puggalo na h’ eva kho attha vimokkhe kdyena phusitvd viharati pahhdya c’ assa disvd 
dsavd parikkhmd honti: ayam vuccati puggalo pahhdvimutto. 

Also cf its counterpart passages in DA 13 at Tl, 62b and MA 97 at Tl, 582b. 
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perceptions of form, with the disappearance of perceptions of sensory impact, with 
non-attention to perceptions of diversity, aware that ‘space is infinite,’ one enters and abides 
in the base of infinite space—this is the fourth liberation ... the base of infinite 
consciousness ... the base of nothingness ... the base of neither-perception-nor-non- 
perception ... By completely surmounting the base of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, 
one attains and abides in the cessation of perception and feeling: this is the eighth 
liberation.^"^ 

The first three liberations are not easy to understand and they are elaborated nowhere in the Canon, 
so we must rely on the Pali commentary. According to the commentaries^^, the first liberation is the 
attainment of the four form-sphere jhdnas (mpajjhdna) utilizing a meditation subject called kasina 
that is derived from a coloured object in one’s own body such as hair. The second is the attainment 
of the form-sphere jhdnas utilizing a kasina that is derived from an external object. The third is the 
attainment of the jhdnas obtained through either a purified and clean kasina or the four divine 
abodes (brahmavihdra): the development of loving-kindness (mettd), compassion (karund), 
altruistic joy (muditd), and equanimity (upekkhd). To put it briefly, the first three liberations 
represent the development of the four form-sphere jhdnas. 

Following the definition given by the Puggalapahhatti to differentiate the two types of arahant, 
the commentators understand the eight deliverances as a criterion for distinguishing “one liberated 
by wisdom” from “one liberated in both ways”. Thus, the former is an arahant who does not attain 
any of the eight deliverances including the four form-sphere jhdnas, and the latter as an arahant 
who attains at least one of the eight deliverances. This implies the existence of arahants who do not 
experience any form-sphere jhdna. Therefore, it is reasonable for the PuggalapahhattVs 
commentary to classify an arahant who does not attain form-sphere jhdna into the category of 
pahhdvimutta.^^ It is to be noted that in the literature of the Sarvastivada, which includes the 
parallel sutta of the KTtdgiri Sutta,^^ only the definition using the eight deliverances as a criterion is 


MLDB 638-639. 

Mp II 75,17-27; Ps III 255,17-256,19. 

Bodhi (2007, p. 69) says that this definition “suggests that the arahant liberated by wisdom need not possess any of 
the eight emaneipations, ineluding the lower three, whieh eomprise the four jhdnas.” 

Pp-a 191,22-23: so sukkhavipassako catuhi jhdnehi vutthdya arahattam pattd cattdro cdti pancavidho hoti. 

Ti,7510,14-16: - Amimmmm > 

M. Ti, 75ib,2o-22 : > jxmmm-mmm - bsm - igiiiB^ - B^n - nmtA 

Also see SA 936 at T2, 240a; SA^ 160 at T2, 434b; T26, 436a. On the Mahdvibhdsdsdstra's explanation, see 
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adopted. This might imply that such a definition is perhaps older than the one using the four 
formless attainments as a criterion. 

In summary, the canonical passages on the subtypes of arahant suggest that there is a disparity 
among arahants in terms of their supernormal powers and concentration ability. Therefore, although 
all arahants necessarily complete what is to be done for uprooting mental defilements, there still 
might be some spectacular spiritual attainments remaining for him to develop, even though they 
have no significant role in transformation of a sentient being into an arahant. 


§1.3 The Methods for Attaining Enlightenment 

In the previous section, the general qualities and characteristics of the four stages of 
enlightenment as well as their subclasses were surveyed. In this section, the methods prescribed in 
the Canon to attain these different stages of enlightenment will be discussed. The methods for 
attaining the four stages of enlightenment are described throughout the Canon, but it suffices to 
focus here only on those directly relevant to insight meditation {vipassand bhdvand) and serenity 
meditation (samatha bhdvand). In doing so, I aim to show that, at least in some suttas, it is insight 
meditation that leads one to enlightenment rather than serenity meditation, which functions at best 
as a support for insight meditation, but not as an immediate cause for attainment of enlightenment. 


§1.3.1 The Attainment of Enlightenment through Insight Meditation 

In the Nikdyas, there are many suttas which claim that one can attain the four stages of 
enlightenment through developing insight meditation, without reference to the development of 
serenity meditation or the attainment of form-sphere jhdna. 

A passage showing that insight meditation leads one directly to the final goal of arahantship 
can be found in SN 22:110 and SN 23:8. There the arahantship is said to be attained through 
understanding as they really are the origin, passing away, gratification, danger and escape of the 


T26, 278c ff. However, the*Sariputrabhidharma (T28 ’ no. 1548) adopts the form-lese jhana as the 

criteria: ’ MASfifMA- (T28, 588a, 24-25) 

On the idea “arahant can develop”, see Engelmajer, 2003. 
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“five aggregates subjeet to clinging” (panca-updddnakkhandha).^^ When listing seven types of 
person who are worthy of gifts (dakkhineyyd), the world’s peerless field for merit {anuttaram 
punnakkhettam), two suttas in the Anguttara-nikdya (AN 7:16-17) point out that arahantship and 
the fruit of non-retumer can be attained through insight meditation. There it is said that one who 
abides contemplating impermanence (aniccdnupassi) in all formations (sabbasankhdra), perceiving 
it (aniccasanni), experiencing it {aniccapatisamvedi) constantly, continually, and uninterruptedly 
{satatam samitam abbhokinnam), being clear about it {cetasd adhimuccamdno), and fathoming it by 
wisdom (panndya pariyogdhamdno) enters and abides in the taintless liberation of mind either in 
this very life or on his deathbed.^^ In the same way, contemplation of suffering or non-self also 
brings forth the same result. It is additionally said that if the arahantship is not attained one can 
attain the fruit of the non-returner through the same method. Three suttas in the Anguttara-nikaya, 
AN 6:98-100, reveal that insight meditation is a necessary condition for attaining the four stages of 
enlightenment. Furthermore, it is impossible for one who sees permanence (nicca), pleasantness 
(sukha) or self (attan) in any formation to be equipped with “patience in conformity” {anulomika 
khanti) and likewise to enter the fixed course of rightness (sammattaniydma) and realize the four 
noble fruits. Only when one sees impermanence, suffering or non-self in formations can one be 
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endowed with patience in conformity and realize the four noble fruits. 


“ SN III 161 ,8-14: Yato ca kho bhikkhave bhikkhu imesam pancannam upadanakkhandhanam samudayanca 
atthagamanca assddanca ddmavanca nissaramfica yathdbhutam viditvd anupddd vimutto hoti, ayam vuccati bhikkhave 
bhikkhu araham khmdsavo vusitavd katakaramyo ohitabhdw anuppattasadattho parikkhmabhavasafinojano 
sammadamdvimutto ti. Also cf. SN III 193,n-i?. 

One who attains arahants\ay on one’s deathbed is called “equal-headed” (samasisf) in the Puggalapamatti. Pp 
13,26-27: Yassa puggalassa apubbam acarimam dsavapariydddnaii ca hoti jivitapariydddnan ca: ayam vuccati puggalo 
samasisi. 

® E. g. AN 7:16 (IV 13, 13-17): Idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo sabbasahkhdresu aniccdnupassi viharati aniccasanni 
aniccapatisamvedi satatam samitam abbokinnam cetasd adhimuccamdno panndya pariyogdhamdno. So dsavdnam 
khayd...pe... sacchikatvd upasampajja viharati. AN IV 13 , 20 - 24 : Puna ca param bhikkhave idh’ ekacco puggalo 
sabbasahkhdresu aniccdnupassi viharati aniccasahh, aniccapatisamvedi satatam samitam abbokinnam cetasd 
adhimuccamdno panndya pariyogdhamdno. Tassa apubbam acarimam dsavapariydddnah ca hoti jivitapariydddnan ca. 
AN IV 14,12-17 has sabbasahkhdresu dukkhdnupassi sabbasahkhdresu anattdnupassi. 

AN 6: 98 (III 441,19-442,7): So vata bhikkhave bhikkhu kahci sahkhdram niccato samanupassanto anulomikdya 
khantiyd samanndgato bhavissati ti n ’etam thdnam vijjati. Anulomikdya khantiyd asamanndgato sammattaniydmam 
okkamissati ti n ’etam thdnam vijjati. Sammattaniydmam anokkamamdno sotdpattiphalam vd sakaddgdmiphalam vd 
andgdmiphalam vd arahattam vd sacchikarissati ti n ’etam thdnam vijjati. ‘So vata bhikkhave bhikkhu sabbasahkhdre 
aniccato samanupassanto anulomikdya khantiyd samanndgato bhavissati ti thdnam etam vijjati. Anulomikdya khantiyd 
samanndgato sammattaniydmam okkamissati ti thdnam etam vijjati. Sammattaniydmam okkamamdno sotdpattiphalam 
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The four factors for stream-entry (sotapattiyanga), which, as I shall show below, culminate in 
insight meditation, are also given by the Buddha as the methods for attaining all the four stages of 
enlightenment. The Sotdpattisamyutta (SN 55:55-58) mentions four conditions that lead one to the 
realization of the four noble fruits. These are called the four “factors for stream-entry” 
{sotapattiyanga): (1) association with superior persons (sappurisasamseva); (2) hearing the true 
dhamma (saddhammassavana); (3) careful attention (yonisomanasikdra); and (4) practice in 
accordance with the dhamma (dhammdnudhammappatipatti). These four conditions are to be 
practised in sequence: one first finds a reliable teacher, listens closely to what he teaches, pays 
careful attention to what one has heard from him, and lastly puts into practice the intellectual 
knowledge he has heard and contemplated.^"^ The fourth condition is highly praised in the Nikdyas. 
Two suttas in the Samyutta-nikdya (SN 38:16, 39:16) reveal that practising in accordance with the 
dhamma is the most difficult task among the Buddha’s teachings, more difficult than going forth 
and finding pleasure in going forth.^^ In the Mahdparinibbdna Sutta (DN 16), it is said that 
whoever— bhikkhu, bhikkhum, male or female lay person—dwells practising in accordance with the 
dhamma, he or she honours the Buddha and pays him the supreme homage. 

The commentaries differ slightly in their interpretations as to the fourth item of practice, i.e., 
practice in accordance with the dhamma {dhammdnudhammappatipatti). Some commentarial 
passages define it merely as insight meditation {vipassanadhamma). The commentary of the 
Itivuttaka (Iti-a II 90, 12 ) states that it is the preliminary portion of the practice beginning with the 
purification of morality {sTlavisuddhi-ddi pubbabhdgapatipadddhamma). The commentary of the 


vd sakaddgdmiphalam vd andgdmiphalam vd arahattam vd sacchikarissati ti thdnam etam vijjatT ti. AN 6:99 is about 
contemplation of suffering, AN 6: 100 about contemplation of non-self. The same Pali passages are quoted in the 
Patisambhiddmagga. The commentary (Patis-a III 697,22-2?) glosses anulomika khanti as knowledge of insight 
{vipassandfidna) and classifies it into three subtypes: (i) mudukdnulomikd khanti which includes comprehension by 
groups {kaldpasammasana) and the knowledge of rising and falling {udayabbayandna); (ii) majjhimdnulomikd khanti 
which begins with the knowledge of dissolution {bhahgandna) and ends in the knowledge of equanimity about 
formation (sahkhdrupekkhdndna); and (iii) tikkhdnulomikd khanti which is the conformity knowledge {anulomandna). 

SN 55: 55 (V 410,25-411,2): Cattdro me bhikkhave dhammd bhdvitd bahulTkatd sotdpattiphalasacchikiriydya 
samvattanti. Katame cattdro? Sappurisasamseva saddhammasavanam yonisomanasikdra dhammdnudhammapatipatti. 
SN 55:56, SN 55:57 and SN 55: 58 concern once-returner, non-retumer, and respectively. 

“ SN 38:16 (IV 260 , 22 - 23 ), SN 39:16 (IV 262,i8-i9): Abhiratena kho avuso dhammanudhammapatipatti dukkara ti. 

“ DN II 138, 17 - 21 : Yo kho Ananda bhikkhu vd bhikkhum vd updsako vd updsikd vd dhammdnudhamma-patipanno 
viharati sdmici-patipanno anudhamma-cdri, so Tathdgatam sakkaroti garukaroti mdnetipujetiparamdya pujdya. 

Spk III 253,5-6; Sv II 556, 10 - 11 : Dhammdnudhamma-patipannd ti ariyassa dhammassa anudhamma-bhiltam 
vipassand-dhammam patipannd. 
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Patisambhiddmagga (Patis-a III 542, 12-13) also defines it broadly as morality, concentration and 
wisdom {sTlasamddhipannd). Here, I shall demonstrate that in the Nikdyas the fourth item is always 
intended to be a practice of insight meditation. In the Nikdyas, the practice in accordance with the 
dhamma is depicted as a practice for revulsion against mental and physical phenomena. For 
example, SN 22: 115 describes that when one is practising for the purpose of revulsion towards one 
of the five aggregates, for its dispassion and cessation {nibbiddya virdgdya nirodhdya patipanno), 
one can be called a bhikkhu practising in accordance with the dhamma {dhammdnudhamma- 
ppatipanno bhikkhu). Similarly, the same formula is used in SN 12:16 (II 18) and SN 12:67 (II 
114 ff)^^ with the twelve factors of dependent origination replacing the five aggregates,^® and in 
SN 35:154 (IV 141) with the six internal bases replacing the five aggregates.In SN 22:39, what 
accords with the dhamma (anudhamma) is explained as being engaged in revulsion towards 
(nibbidabahula) the five aggregates. 

The question to be posed here is the following: how does one remain engaged in revulsion 
toward all these mental and physical phenomena called the five aggregates? Many suttas say that 
the attitude of repulsion towards these mental and physical phenomena comes directly from insight 
meditation. For instance, in SN 22:76 it is said that seeing the three characteristics of the five 
aggregates, the instructed noble disciple experiences revulsion towards (nibbindati) these mental 
and physical phenomena, experiencing revulsion he becomes dispassionate, and through dispassion 
he is liberated (nibbindam virajjati, viraga vimuccati). Also in the Dighanakha Suita (MN 74), it 


SN III 163,21-23: Rupassa ce bhikkhu nibbiddya virdgdya nirodhdya patipanno hoti dhammdnudhammapatipanno 
bhikkhuti alam vacandya. It is to be noted that the Pali passage implies that even a lay person could be called a ^"bhikkhu 
practising in accordance with the dhamma” if he practices in the right way. This supports the gloss on the term bhikkhu 
given in the commentary to the Satipatthdna Sutta (Ps I 241,3-6: Bhikkhu ti patipattisampddaka-puggalanidassanam 
etam. Anne pi vd devamanussd patipattim sampddenti yeva, setthattd pana, patipattiyd bhikkhubhdvadassanato ca, 
bhikkhu ti dha). 

Cf its parallel sutra, SA 364 at T2, 100c. 

E.g. SN II 18,11-13 : Jardmaranassa ce bhikkhu nibbiddya virdgdya nirodhdya patipanno hoti dhammdnudhamma¬ 
patipanno bhikkhuti alam vacandya. 

E.g. SN IV 141,15-17 : Cakkhussa ce bhikkhu nibbiddya virdgdya nirodhdya patipanno hoti dhammdnudhamma¬ 
patipanno bhikkhuti alam vacandya. 

SN III 40,23-27: Dhammdnudhammappatipannassa bhikkhave bhikkhuno ayam anudhammo hoti yam rupe 
nibbidd-bahulo vihareyya, vedandya nibbidd-bahulo vihareyya, safind nibbidd-bahulo vihareyya, sahkhdresu 
nibbidd-bahulo vihareyya, vinndne nibbidd-bahulo vihareyya. 

SN III 224,21-23: Evam passam bhikkhave sutvd ariyasdvako rupasasmim nibbindati vedandya nibbindati sanndya 
nibbindati sahkhdresu nibbindati vihhdnasmim nibbindati. Also cf SN III 20, 66-68. 
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is said that after seeing (passati) that the three feelings, i.e., pleasant feeling, painful feeling and 
neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling, are impermanent (anicca), eonditioned {sankhata), 
dependently arisen (paticcasamuppanna), subjeet to destruetion (khayadhamma), vanishing 
(vayadhamma), fading away (virdgadhamma) and eeasing (nirodhadhamma), the instrueted noble 
diseiple experienees revulsion towards these feelingsJ"^ Further, there are twenty suttas in the 
Rdhulasamyutta showing that one experienees revulsion, dispassion and liberation through seeing 
the three eharaeteristies in the eases of the six internal bases (SN 18:1,11), six external bases (SN 
18:2,12), six eonseiousness (SN 18:3,13), six eontaets (SN 18:4,14), six feelings (SN 18:5,15), six 
pereeptions (SN 18:6,16), six volitions (SN 18:7,17), six eravings (SN 18:8,18), six elements (SN 
18:9,19) and five aggregates (SN 18:10,20).^^ Yet more importantly, it is said in SN 22: 40-42 that 
praetising in aoeordanee with the dhamma is unambiguously defined as insight meditation, that a 
bhikkhu praetising in aeeordanee with the dhamma should eontemplate in the five aggregates the 
eharaeteristies of impermanenee, suffering or non-self {aniccdnupassin, dukkhdnupassin, 
anattdnupassin)^^ 

These suttas mentioned above indieate that in the Nikdyas, praetiee in aeeordanee with the 
dhamma denotes the praetiee of insight meditation (vipassandbhdvand), whieh enables one to see 
the eharaeteristies of mental and physieal phenomena and is the meditative praetiee that leads one 
direetly to the arahantship. 

The four establishments of mindfulness (satipatthdna), as they are deseribed in the 
Satipatthdna Sutta, are a set of insight-meditation-oriented praetiees, whieh may or may not inelude 
the element of serenity meditation (see Chapter Three). Therefore, it might be suitable to give here 
some suttas that depiet the satipatthdnas as effeetive methods for attaining enlightenment. 


MN I 5 00,20-32: Sukhd pi kho... Dukkhd pi kho... adukkhamasukhd pi kho Aggivessana vedand anicca sankhata 
paticcasamuppanna khayadhamma vayadhamma virdgadhamma nirodhadhammd. Evam passam Aggivessana sutavd 
ariyasdvako sukhdya pi vedandya nibbindati, dukkhdya pi vedandya nibbindati, adukkhamasukhdya pi vedandya 
nibbindati, nibbindam virajjati, virdgd vimuccati, vimuttasmim vimuttam-iti ndnam hoti; khmd jdti, vusitam 
brahmacariyam katam karaniyam ndparam itthattdydti pajdndti. 

” SN II 244-252. 

SN III 41,6-8: Dhammdnudhammapatipannassa bhikkhave bhikkhuno ayam anudhammo hoti, yarn rupe 
aniccdnupassi vihareyya...Ia...parimuccati dukkhasmdti vaddmdi. SN III 4I,io-ii: Dhammdnudhamma...la... yarn rupe 
dukkhdnupassTvihareyya ...la... parimuccati dukkhasmd ti vaddmiti. SN III 4I,i3-i6: Dhammdnudhammapatipannassa 
bhikkhave bhikkhuno ayam anudhammo hoti, yarn rupe anattdnupassi vihareyya..vedandya... safindya... sahkhdresu ... 
vinfidne anattdnupassi vihareyya. 
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In SN 47:4^^, it is said that the four satipatthanas can lead one to the four stages of 
enlightenment: those bhikkhus who are newly ordained should be exhorted to develop the four 
satipatthanas in order to know mental and physical phenomena as they really are; those who are 
trainees {sekha)^^ aspiring for the unsurpassed security from bondage, i.e. arahantship,^° should 
continue to develop the four satipatthanas in order to understand fully (parihhd) the mental and 
physical phenomena; and those who are arahants still continue to dwell in the same practices with a 
mind detached. Similar statements are found in three suttas in the Anuruddhasamyutta. SN 52:4-5 
state that both trainees (sekha) and those beyond training (asekha) “should enter and dwell in the 
four establishments of mindfulness” (cattaro satipatthana upasampajja vihatabba). In SN 52:9, 
Ven. Anuruddha declares that arahants usually dwell with a mind well established in 
satipatthanas. As to the distinction between the practice of a trainee and an arahant, SN 
47:26-27 offers the following definition: “Because one has partly developed the four establishments 
of mindfulness, that one is trainee. ... Because one has completely developed the four 
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establishments of mindfulness that one is beyond training.” 


SN V 144,15-18: Ye te bhikkhave bhikkhu navd acirapabbajitd adhundgatd imam dhammavinayam, te ve bhikkhave 
bhikkhu catunnam satipatthdndnam bhdvandya samddapetabbd nivesetabbd patitthdpetabbd. SN V 144, 1 - 9 : Yepi pi te, 
bhikkhave bhikkhu sekha appattamdnasd anuttaram yogakkhemam patthayamdnd viharanti, te pi kdye kdydnupassino 

viharanti dtdpino sampajdnd ekodibhutd vippasannacittd samdhitd ekaggacittd kdyassa parihhdya; . vedandnam 

parifindya . cittassa parifindya . dhammdnam parifindya. SN V 144, 10 - 19 : Yepi te bhikkhave bhikkhu arahanto 

khmdsavd . tepi kdye kdydnupassino viharanti dtdpino sampajdnd ekodibhutd vippasannacittd samdhitd ekaggacittd, 

kdyena visamyuttd . vedandhi visamyuttd . cittena visamyuttd . dhammehi visamyuttd. 

Cf. its parallel siltra SA 621 at T2, 173c. Note that in the Chinese version, the term (dhammehi 

visamyutta) is used to describe both the practices of the sekha and asekha, whereas the Pali version only relates to the 
asekha. This makes their practices exactly the same and must be a mistake caused in its transmission, which needs to be 
corrected in accordance to the Pali version. 

The term sekha usually refers to those noble persons who are not arahants, i.e. the seven trainees, but sometimes 
virtuous worldlings are included. Cf Spk I 105 , 25 - 26 : sekha ti satta-sekhd; Mp III 113 , 22 : sekhoti satthavidho pi sekho; 
Mp II 123 , 24 : sekhoti: imind satta sekkhe dasseti. Ettha ca sdavantaputhujjanopi sotdpannen ’eva samgahito. 

*** Ps I 41 , 5 - 7 : Anuttaran ti settham, asadisan ti attho. Catuhi yogehi khemam anupaddutan ti yogakkhemam, arahattam 
eva adhippetam. 

** SN V 298, 29 - 30 : Sekhendvuso Sariputta bhikkhund cattdro satipatthdnd upasampajja vihdtabbd. SN V 299,7-8: 
Asekhendvuso Sariputta bhikkhund cattdro satipatthdnd upasampajja vihdtabbd.. 

SN V 302 , 4 - 7 : Yo so dvuso bhikkhu araham khmdsavo vusitavd katakaramyo ohitabhdro anuppattasadattho 
parikkhinabhavasaiinyojao sammadannd vimutto, so imesu catiisu satipatthdnesu suppatitthitacitto bahulam viharatf’ti. 
Cf its parallel passage in SA 543 at T2, 141a. 

SN V 175 , 6 - 7 : Catunnam kho dvuso satipatthdnam padesam bhdvitattd sekho hoti. SN V 175,i7-i8 : Catunnam kho 
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It is of significance to the Buddha’s edueational system that all Buddhist diseiples, ineluding 
arahants, trainees, and even new bhikkhus, praetise the same four establishments of mindfulness. It 
implies that what one tries to learn and practise from the very beginning in order to reaeh the final 
goal, that is, to beeome an arahant is the same as what arahants praetise and do after their 
attainment of arahantship. Nevertheless, there must exist differenees in the degree and quality 
among the ways in which a new bhikkhu, a trainee and an arahant praetise the four establishments 
of mindfulness. 


§1.3.2 The Attainment of Enlightenment through Insight Meditation Preceded by 
Jhdna Practice 

There are numerous suttas in the Nikdyas where jhdnas oecur as a spiritual attainment 
developed before one’s enlightenment. In these suttas, the jhdna attainments seem to serve as either 
a meditative objeet or the support for the development of insight meditation; the texts do not state 
that they are intended to be the immediate cause for attainment of enlightenment. 

In the Atthakandgara Sutta (MN 52), Ananda teaches eleven methods by whieh a bhikkhu can 
attain either the third or the fourth stage of enlightenment. It is said that a bhikkhu who enters any 
one of the eleven eoneentration attainments—the four form-sphere jhdnas, the four divine abodes 
{cattdro brahmavihdrd), and the first three formless jhdnas (arupajjhdna) —then takes them as 
meditative objeets to be analysed with insight meditation is able to attain either the destruetion of 
the taints, i.e. arahantship, or the destruetion of the five lower fetters, i.e. the state of non-returner. 
The following passage deseribes the knowledge obtained through insight meditation: 

The first jhdna (or the seeond jhdna etc.) is conditioned and volitionally produeed. But 
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whatever is eonditioned and volitionally produced is impermanent, subjeet to cessation. 

Here, eaeh of the eleven eoneentration attainments serves as an objeet to be examined with insight 
meditation in order to see therein the real nature of impermanence and eonditionality. The 
Mahdmdlunkyaputta Sutta (MN 64), where the Buddha teaehes seven methods to abandon the five 


dvuso satipatthdnam samattam bhdvitattd sekho hoti. Cf. CDB 1653. 

MN I 350,13-16: Idam pi pathamam jhdnain abhisankhatam abhisancetayitam, yam kho pana kind abhisankhatam 
abhisancetayitam tad aniccam nirodhadhamman ti pajdndti. So tattha thito dsavdnam khayam pdpundti. Cf. MLDB 
455. 
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lower fetters, offers a somewhat different account of how the insight knowledge is developed with 
the jhdnas as its object: 

Whatever exists therein of material form, feeling, perception, formations and consciousness, 
he sees those states as impermanent, as suffering, as a disease, as a tumor, as a dart, as a 
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misery, as an affliction, as alien, as disintegrating, as empty, as nonself. 

Similar methods for the development of insight meditation with the mental states of jhdna 
attainment as the object are recorded in the Anguttara-nikdya. Insight meditation is applied to the 
four form-sphere jhdnas in AN 4:124 (AN II 128, io m.) and to the four form-sphere jhdnas and the 
first three formless jhdnas in AN 9:36 (IV 422-426) The reason why the fourth formless jhdna, the 
base of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, is not described in these suttas as an object to be 
investigated by insight meditation is, according to the commentary of the Anguttara-nikdya, that the 
constituent factors of this formless attainment, i.e. the four formless mental aggregates, are too 
subtle to be used as objects of insight meditation. 

Elsewhere in the Nikdyas, it is said that the jhdna attainments function not as objects of insight 
meditation but as a supportive ground that makes the mind calm and concentrated, and thus 
facilitates the development of insight meditation. In the Mahdsuhhata Sutta (MN 22), we read that a 
bhikkhu after having developed the four jhdnas directs his mind to insight meditation and abandons 
the conceit T am’. It is said there that, 

.. .a bhikkhu should abide contemplating rising and falling in these five aggregates subject to 
clinging: “Such is material form, such its arising, such its disappearance; such is feeling, 
such its arising, such its disappearance; such is perception, such its arising, such its 
disappearance; such are formations, such their arising, such their disappearance; such is 
consciousness, such its arising, such its disappearance. When he abides contemplating rising 
and falling in these five aggregates subject to clinging, the conceit T am’ based on these five 

R7 

aggregates affected by clinging is abandoned in him.” 


MN I 435,31-35: So yad-eva tattha hoti rupagatam vedandgatam sanndgatam sankhdragatam vinndnagatam te 
dhamme aniccato dukkhato rogato gandato sallato aghato dbddhato parato palokato sunnato anattato samanupassati. 

Mp IV 197,16-18: Atha nevasannd-ndsanndyatanam kasmd na gahitan ti? Sukhumattd, yasmim hi cattdro pi 
arupakkhandhd sukhumd na sammasanupagd. 

MN III 114,32-115,5: Panca kho ‘me, Ananda, updddnakkhandhd. Yattha bhikkhund udayabbaydnupassind 
vihdtabbam. Iti rupam iti rupassa samudayo iti rupassa atthagamo; iti vedand iti vedandya samudayo iti vedandya 
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According to SN 22:89, which also connects the abandonment of the eoneeit “I am” to insight 
meditation, the eoneeit “I am” is the defilement that still lingers in mind even after one beeomes a 
non-returner through disearding the five lower fetters. Therefore, the abandonment of the conceit “I 

go 

am” aetually represents the attainment of arahantship. 

The Sdmafinaphala Sutta (DN 2) and Subha Sutta (DN 10) illustrate the development of 
insight meditation based on the four jhdnas. After giving the four jhdna attainments, they go on to 
say: 


When his eoncentrated mind is thus purified, bright, unblemished, rid of imperfection, 
malleable, wieldy, steady, and attained to imperturbability, he directs and inclines it towards 
knowledge and vision. And he sees thus: “This body of mine, made of material form, 
eonsisting of the great elements, proereated by a mother and father, and built up out of 
boiled rice and porridge, is subject to impermanence, to being worn and rubbed away, to 
dissolution and disintegration and this consciousness of mine is supported by it and bound 
up with it.”^^ 

“Knowledge and vision” is glossed by the Pali eommentary as insight knowledge 
(vipassandhdna).^^ From the context, it is indicated that after making the mind eoneentrated, 
malleable and steady, the four jhdnas are able to serve as a supportive ground for insight meditation 
to unfold more smoothly. Although these suttas do not point out expressly where the insight 
meditation assisted by the jhdna can lead to, it ean be inferred on the basis of the suttas quoted in 
section §1.3.1, that it leads one to the highest stage of enlightenment. This inferenee may be 


atthagamo; iti sanna...; iti samkhara...; iti vinnanam iti vinnanassa samudayo iti vinnanassa atthagamo’ti. Tassa imesu 
pancasu updddnakkhandhesu udayabbaydnupassino viharato yo panes ’updddnakkhandhesu asmimdno so pahiyati. Cf. 
MLDB 975. 

** SN III 131,4-7: Tassimesu pancasu updddnakkhandhesu udayabbaydnupassino viharato yo pissa hoti pancasu 
updddnakkhandhesu anusahagato ‘asmi’ti mdno ‘asmi’ti chando ‘asmi’ti anusayo asamuhato, so pi samugghdtam 
gacchati. Vism 6 8 5,25-26, explains that conceit (mdna) is to be abandoned by the path knowledge of arahant: 
Mdna-bhavardgdvijjdnusayd catutthandnavajjham. 

DN I 76,i3-3o; I 208,23-24,: So evam samdhite citte parisuddhe pariyoddte anahgane vigatupakkilese mudubhiite 
(CSCD mudubhute) kammaniye thite dnejjappatte ndna-dassandya cittam abhiniharati abhininndmeti. So evam 
pajdndti: Ayam kho me kdyo rupT cdtu-mahd-bhutiko mdtd-pettika-sambhavo odana-kummds-upacayo 
anicc-ucchddana-parimaddana-bhedana-viddhahsana-dhammo (CSCD viddhamsana-dhammo); idafi ca pana me 
vinndnam ettha sitam ettha patibaddhan ti. Cf LDB 104. 

Sv I 220,13-15: Idhapana ndna-dassandya cittan ti idam vipassand-ndnam ndna-dassanan ti vuttam. 
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supported by the faet that in the Sdmannaphala Sutta (DN 2) and the Subha Sutta (DN 10), the six 
super knowledges {abhihhd) are to follow the development of the four jhdnas and insight 
meditation. 

The Chabbisodhana Sutta (MN 112) also talks of the “knowledge of the destruetion of the 
taints” (dsavakkhayahdna) being attained immediately after the development of the four jhdnas. 
However, this kind of sequenee of attainment is not frequent in the Nikdyas; what is much more 
popular is the sequence of meditative attainment where the four jhdnas are followed immediately by 
the three true knowledges.For example, in the Mahd-assapura Sutta (MN 39), when the Buddha 
teaches what makes someone an ultimate ascetic, i.e. an arahant, and gives a list of items of 
practice with the later items to be practised (uttarim karamyam) after the earlier have been 
developed. After the four jhdnas are developed, the following items are practiced in sequence: (1) 
the knowledge of recollecting past abodes; (2) the divine ear; and (3) the knowledge of the 
destruction of the taints. The Buddha himself is also said to have attained his own enlightenment 
through this sequence of meditative practice. It seems that the destruction of taints in the 
instances discussed here is attained through insight meditation (as expressed by these 
aforementioned suttas in the form of understanding the four noble truths) while being supported by 
the four jhdnas. 

The discussion above has provided evidence to demonstrate that whether with the assistance of 
jhdnas or not, one develops insight meditation to see the mental and physical phenomena as they 
really are, and so attains the four stages of enlightenment. 


§1.3.3 The Knowledge of Rising and Falling 

The knowledge of rising and falling (udayabbayahdna) plays an extremely significant role not 
only in the meditation theory of Pali commentarial literature (cf. Vism 629flf), but also in the 
Buddhist soteriology of the earliest period of Pali Buddhism, that is, in the Nikdyas. Here, the 
knowledge of rising and falling will be investigated in the context of the Nikdyas in order to 
discover the status of insight meditation as a soteriological method in the early Buddhism. 


MN 27 (I 181ff); MN 51 (I 347ff); MN 60 (I 412ff); MN 65(1 441ff); MN 76 (I 521ff); MN 79 (II 38ff); MN 94 (II 
162); MN 101 (II 226ff); MN 125 (III 136); AN 3:58-59 (I I63-I68). 

See MN 4 (121-22); MN 19 (I II7); MN 36 (1247-249); MN 85 (II 93); MN 100 (II212). 
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As discussed in section §1.3.2, contemplating rising and falling in the five aggregates leads to 
the highest enlightenment. There are several suttas which document this view. According to SN 35: 
153, when one who dwells contemplating rising and falling (udayavyaydnupassi) in any one of the 
six doors, i.e., eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind, experiences revulsion towards them, becomes 

OT 

dispassionate, and then liberated, he is called “one equipped with faculties” (indriyasampanna). 
The knowledge of rising and falling could result not only in arahantship but also in Buddhahood. 
When relating how the Bodhisatta VipassT attains his final enlightenment, the Mahdpaddna Sutta 
(DN 14) describes that he was liberated from the taints by his non-clinging, not long after his 
contemplation on the rising and falling of the five aggregates. Similarly, according to the 
Aggivacchagotta Sutta (MN 72), Gotama Buddha also declares that he was liberated through 
non-clinging after having contemplated the rising and falling of the five aggregates. 

The wisdom of rising and falling is frequently used to gloss pannd (“wisdom”) in different sets 
of technical terms. It is said in the Bodhirdjakumdra Sutta (MN 85) that a bhikkhu who possesses 
the “five factors of striving” (pancimdni padhdniyangdm) may arrive at distinction, the arahantship, 
within half a day after being instructed by the Buddha. These five factors are (1) endowment with 
faith (saddha); (2) freedom from illness and afiliction {appdbddha, appdtanka); (3) endowment 
with honesty and sincerity {asatha, amdydvin); (4) energy (draddhaviriya); and (5) wisdom 
ipannavat). Wisdom is defined as “wisdom directed towards rising and passing away 
(udayatthagdmim pannd) that is noble (ariyd), penetrative (nibbedhikd) and leads to the complete 


SN IV 140,25-33: Cakkhundriye ce bhikkhu udayavyaydnupassi viharanto cakkhundriye nibbindati ... sotindriye ... 
ghdnindriye ... jivhindriye ... kdyindriye ... manindriye ce bhikkhu udayavyaydnupassi viharanto manindriye nibbindati, 
nibbindam virajjati ...la... vimu[t]tasmi vimuttamhiti ndnam hoti- khind jdti vusitam brahmacariyam, katam karamyam 
ndparam itthattdydti pajdndti. 

DN II 35,14-24: Atha kho bhikkhave VipassT Bodhisatto aparena samayena pancas’updddna-kkhandhesu 
udaya-vyaydnupassi vihdsi: Iti rupm, iti rupassa samudayo, iti rupassa atthagamo; iti vedand, iti vedandya samudayo, 
iti vedandya atthagamo; iti vedand, iti vedandya samudayo, iti vedandya atthagamo; iti sanfid, iti sanfidya samudayo, 
iti sanfidya atthagamo; iti samkhdrd, iti samkhdrdnam samudayo, iti samkhdrdnam atthagamo; iti vinfidnam, iti 
vinfidnassa samudayo, iti vinfidnassa atthagamo ti. Tassa pancas ’updddna-kkhandhesu udaya-vyaydnupassino viharato 
na cirass ’eva anupdddya dsavehi cittam vimucci. 

M I 486,i2-2o: Dittham h’ etam Vaccha Tathdgatena: iti rupam, iti rupassa samudayo, iti rupassa atthagamo; iti 
vedand, iti vedandya samudayo, iti vedandya atthagamo; iti sanfid, iti sanfidya samudayo, iti sanfidya atthagamo; iti 
safikhdrd, iti safikhdrdnam samudayo, iti safikhdrdnam atthagamo; iti vinfidnam, iti vinfidnassa samudayo, iti 
vinfidnassa atthagamo ti. Tasmd Tathdgato sabbamafifiitdnam sabbamathitdnam sabba-ahimkdra-namimkdra- 
mdndnusaydnam khayd virdgd nirodhd cdgdpatinissaggd anupddd vimutto ti vaddmiti. 
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destruction of suffering” (sammadukkhakkhayagamini).^^ Wisdom directed towards rising and 
passing away also appears as a gloss for the “faculty of wisdom” (pannindriya) in SN 48:9; for 
the “power of wisdom” (pannabala) of a trainee (sekha) in AN 5:2; for the wisdom of a lay 
follower (upasaka) in SN 55:31 for the wisdom of a great man (mahdpurisa) in AN 8:30;'°'* for 
the wisdom among the seven saddhamma of a noble disciple in MN 53/°' 

The knowledge of rising and falling is highly praised in several suttas. In three suttas of the 
Khandhasamyutta (SN 22: 126-128), it is stated that one who does not understand the five 
aggregates as they really are, i.e. subject to rising and vanishing {samudayadhamma, vayadhamma), 
is immersed in ignorance (avijjdgata), whereas one who understands them as they really are 
(yathdbhutam pajdndti) has arrived at true knowledge {vijjdgata)}^^ According to SN 35: 204 (35: 
245 according to CSCD), when a bhikkhu understands the rising and the passing away 
(samudayanca atthagamanca yathdbhutam pajdndti) of the six “bases for contacf ’ (phassdyatana), 
or of the five aggregates subject to clinging (updddnakkhandha), or of the four great elements 
(mahabhuta), his vision is well purified {dassanam suvisuddham). The Chachaka Sutta (MN 148) 


MN II 95,12-20. Cf. AN 5:53; MN II 128; DN III 237, III 277. 

MN V I97 ,i9 -2 i: Udayatthagdminiyd panndya samanndgato ariydya nibbedhikdya sammddukkhakhayagdminiyd. 
Mam vuccati bhikkhave pannindriyam. 

AN III 2,25-28'. Mha bhikkhave ariyasavako pannava hoti, udayatthagaminiya pannaya samannagato ariyaya 
nibbedhikdya sammddukkhakkhayagdminiyd. Mham vuccati bhikkhave pamdbalam. 

SN V 395,29-32: Mha Mahdndma updsako pannavd hoti udayatthagdminiyd panndya samanndgato ariydya 
nibbedhikdya sammd dukkhakkhayagdminiyd, ettdvatd kho Mahdndma updsako panfidsampanno hoti ti. 

AN IV 234 , 31 - 35 : Mha bhikkhave bhikkhu pannavd hoti udayatthagdminiyd panndya samanndgato ariydya 
nibbedhikdya sammd-dukkhakkhayagdminiyd. Panfiavato ayam bhikkhave dhammo, ndyam dhammo duppannassd ti iti 
yam tarn vuttam idam etam paticca vuttam 

MN I 356,i9-2i: Pannavd hoti udayatthagdminiyd panndya samanndgato ariydya nibbedhikdya 
sammddukkhakkhayagdminiyd. 

E.g. SNIII I7I , 6 - 3 o: Mha bhikkhu assutava puthujjano samudayadhammam rupam samudayadhammam rupanti 
yathddhammam (CSCD yathdbhutam) na pajdndti, vayadhammam rupam vayadhammam rupanti yathdbhutam na 

pajdndti, samudayavayadhammam rupam samudayavayadhammam rupanti yathdbhutam na pajdndti . 

vedanam . sannam . sahkhdre . samudayavayadhammam vinndnam samudayavayadhammam vinndnanti 

yathdbhutam na pajdndti. Ayam vuccati bhikkhu avijjd ettdvatd ca avijdgato hotiti. 

SN rV 191 , 29 - 192 , 16 : Yato kho dvuso bhikkhu channam phassdyatandnam samudayanca atthagamanca yathdbhutam 
pajdndti, ettdvatd kho dvuso bhikkhuno dassanam suvisuddham hotiti. ... Yato kho dvuso bhikkhu pancannam 
updddnakkhandhdnam samudayanca atthagamanca yathdbhutam pajdndti,...Yato kho dvuso bhikkhu catunnam 
mahdbhutdnam samudayanca atthagamanca yathdbhutam pajdndti...la.... The commenlary explains this purified 
vision as meaning either the path of stream-entry (Spk III 55,8-9: dassanan ti pathama-maggass ’ etam adhivacanam) or 
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shows that when the rising and falling are discerned with regard to the mental and physical 
phenomena, the truth of “non-self’ is demonstrated/*’"^ The knowledge of rising and falling can 
bring forth not only wisdom but also joy and happiness. In the Saldyatanavibhafiga Sutta (MN 137) 
it is said that when one sees with proper wisdom any one of the six internal or six external bases 
(eye etc.) as they actually are, both in the past and present as impermanent, suffering and subject to 
change, then arises the happiness called “joys based on renunciation” {nekkhammasita 
somanassa)}^^ The joy caused by insight meditation is so great that it is called “the deathless” 
(amata) in verse no. 374 of the Dhammapada: “Whenever one comprehends the rising and falling 
of aggregates, one obtains rapture and gladness, and this is the deathless for those who know.”***^ 
The knowledge of rising and falling is so essential to the religious life of Buddhists that it is 
extolled thus in verse no. 113 of the Dhammapada: “If anyone lives one hundred years not seeing 
the rising and falling, living for one day of one who sees the rising and falling would be better.”***^ 

These texts taken together indicate that vipassand wisdom which sees the rising and passing 
away of the mental and physical phenomena, is crucial to the practice of Buddhists, in that it not 
only generates great joy, rapture and gladness in Buddhist practitioners but also eliminates their 
wrong view of eternal self, and leads them all the way to the final stage of enlightenment. 


§1.4 Summary 


the four ariya paths (Spk III 55,i3-i4 api ca cattdro pi maggd dassanam eva.) 

E.g. MN III 282,14-18: Cakkhum attd tiyo vadeyya, tarn na uppajjati. Cakkhussa uppddo pi vayo pipanndyati. Yassa 
kho pana uppddo pi vayo pi panndyati, ‘Attd me uppajjati ca veti cd ’ti icc ’assa evam dgatain hoti; tasmd tarn na 
uppajjati- ‘Cakkhurn attd ti yo vadeyya iti cakkhum anattd. 

MN IV 217,29-218,6: Tattha katamdni cha nekkhammasitdni somanassdni? Rupdnarn tveva aniccatarn viditvd 
viparindmavirdganirodharn: Pubbe c ’ eva rupd etarahi ca sabbe te rupd aniccd dukkhd viparindmadhammd ti evam 
etarn yathdbhutarn sammappanfidya passato uppajjati somanassarn; yarn ruparn somanassarn, idarn vuccati 
nekkhammasitarn somanassarn; sadddnarn tveva ... pe ... ; gandhdnarn tveva... pe ...; rasdnarn tveva ... pe ...; 
photthabbdnam tveva ... pe ...; dhammdnarn tvevd aniccatarn viditvd viparindmavirdganirodharn: Pubbe c’eva dhammd 
etarahi ca sabbe te dhammd aniccd dukkhd viparindmadhammd ti evam etarn yathdbhutarn sammappanfidya passato 
uppajjati somanassarn; yarn ruparn somanassarn, idarn vuccati nekkhammasitarn somanassarn. Imdni cha 
nekkhammasitdni somanassdni. 

Dhp 374: Yato yato sammasati, khandhdnam udayavyayam; labhati (CSCD labhati) pitipdmojjarn, amatam tarn 
vijdnatam. 

Dhp 113: Yo ca vassasatam jive, apassam udayavyayarn; ekdharn jivitarn seyyo, passato udayavyayam. 
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Since a very early point in the Buddhist history, the four stages of enlightenment have been 
regarded as the goals to whieh Buddhists aspire. These stages are elassified aeeording to the 
quantity of unwholesome defilements that are abandoned: the more defilement one abandons the 
higher the stage one attains. 

Exeept for the second stage, eaeh of the remaining three stages of enlightenment is further 
divided into various subelasses based on the diflferenee in the spiritual attainments and faeulties. 
Although all amhants extinguish all taints and defilements, they still differ in the abilities of their 
jhdna attainments and supernormal powers. The canonieal descriptions on the distinction between a 
wisdom-liberated arahant and an ubhatobhdgavimutta arahant indieate that some arahants may not 
have a jhdna experienee. 

The Pali canonieal texts show that insight meditation ean lead one to the highest goal of 
Buddhism and that the jhdna experienee, whieh makes the mind more eoneentrated and malleable, 
either funetions as an objeet to be examined by insight knowledge or at best as a support for insight 
meditation. Further, the insight meditation, which presents itself as knowledge of rising and falling, 
plays an important role in the soteriology of the Nikdya world. Based on this evidenee, one might 
ehallenge the view proposed by some scholars such as Vetter (1988) and Bronkhorst (1993) that 
jhdna attainment is the eore experienee of liberation. 
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Chapter Two 

Is Jhdna Necessary for Supramundane Attainment? 


As discussed in Chapter One, it is reeorded already in early Buddhist texts that insight 
meditation leads one to the four stages of enlightenment, whereas jhdna attainment may assist 
insight meditation by serving as either an objeet to be investigated or a basis to make the mind more 
suitable for eultivating it. A question ean be posed here: while the formless jhdnas are not essential 
to the attainment of enlightenment, is it neeessary for one to develop form-sphere jhdna before 
practising of insight meditation? 

It is true that the development of eoneentration {samddhi) is neeessary for the development of 
insight knowledge. To illustrate, in SN 22:5-6', SN 35: 99-100, and SN 56:1-2, the Buddha 
admonishes his diseiples to exert themselves in seelusion (patisallana) and develop eoneentration 
{samddhi) sinee a bhikkhu who is eoneentrated understands the mental and physieal phenomena as 
they really are (samdhito, bhikkhave, bhikkhu yathdbhutam pajdndti ). In SN 35:159-160, the 
Buddha uses different terms to express the same import, saying: “When a bhikkhu is eoneentrated, 

-5 

things beeome manifest to him as they really are.” Also, aeeording to SN 12:23, eoneentration is 
said to be the proximate eause (upanisd) of “the knowledge and vision as they really are” 
(yathdbhutahdnadassana), whieh is in turn the proximate eause of the further progression of insight, 
that is, revulsion (nibbidd) and dispassion (virdga).'^ Similarly, AN 5:24 (III 19) and AN 6:50 (IV 


' SN III 13 ,36-37; SN IV 80,11-12 : SN V 414,2-3: Samadhim bhikkhave bhavetha, samahito bhikkhave bhikkhu 
yathdbhutam pajdhdti. SN III 15,2o-2i; SN FV 80,28-2?; SN V 414,i4-i5: Patisalldne bhikkhave yogam dpajjathapatisallmo 
bhikkhave bhikkhu yathdbhutam pajdndti. 

^ As to patisallana, the Sdratthapakdsim explains, “After seeing those bhikkhus falling away from bodily seclusion, 
and knowing that, the Blessed One said, ‘When they obtain bodily seclusion their meditation practice will profit’”. Spk 
II 262,6-8: patisallano ti (CSCD patisalldneti) idam Bhagavd te bhikkhu kdya-vivekena parihdyante disvd ‘kdya-vivekam 
labhantdnam imesam kamma-tthdnam thitim (CSCD phdtim) gamissati’ ti natvd dha. 

^ SN IV 143,33-144,1: samdhitassa bhikkhave bhikkhuno yathdbhutam okkhdyati. SN IV 144, 20 - 21 : patisallmassa 
bhikkhave bhikkhuno yathdbhutam okkhdyat. 

The commentaries (Spk II 53,24-34; Mp III 229,8-ii) interpret yathdbhutandnadassana as “tender insighf’ 
(tamna-vipassand) to include “knowledge in defining formations” (sankhdra-paricchede ndna), “knowledge in 
overcoming doubts” (kankhd-vitarane ndna), “knowledge in comprehension” (sammasane ndna), and “knowledge in 
what is the path and what is not the path” (maggdmagge ndna according to CSCD; Ee reads magga-ndna); they 
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360) have the following saying: 

When right concentration is absent, the knowledge and vision of things as they really 
are is destroyed from the root of one who lacks right concentration. When the knowledge 
and vision of things as they really are is absent, revulsion and dispassion are destroyed from 
the root of one who lacks knowledge and vision of things as they really are. When revulsion 
and dispassion are absent, the knowledge and vision of liberation is destroyed from the root 
of one who lacks revulsion and dispassion.”^ 

Obviously, the cultivation of concentration is just as important as the development of insight 
knowledge in the Buddhist system of “three trainings”. Nevertheless, it is open to question whether 
concentration or right concentration necessarily refers to the four form-sphere jhdnas, collectively 
or individually, and whether one needs the form-sphere jhdna experience in order to attain the 
arahantship or even the stage of stream-entry. In section §2.1 of this chapter, I shall first discuss the 
signification of concentration (samddhi), right concentration (sammasamddhi), and jhdna as 
revealed in the Nikdyas in order to demonstrate that concentration or right concentration is not 
necessarily confined to the form-sphere or formless jhdnas since insight meditation can no doubt 
result in concentration, right concentration, or the so-called vipassand-jhdna. In section §2.2,1 shall 
provide some instances from the canonical suttas, which report the disciples’ attainments of 
enlightenment without prior experience of form-sphere jhdna. This evidence confirms the opinion 
of some Theravadin scholars that the attainment of enlightenment does not require prior experience 
of form-sphere jhdna and that as a consequence it is highly possible that sukkhavipassaka arahants 
existed in early Buddhism. 


§2.1 Concentration, Right Concentration and Jhana 
§2.1.1 Concentration 


interpret nibbidd as powerful insight (balava-vipassand) to encompass “knowledge in appearance as terror” 
(bhayatupatthdne ndna), “knowledge in seeing danger” {ddmav’anupassane ndna), “knowledge of desire for 
deliverance” (muncitu-kamyatd-ndna), and “knowledge of equanimity about formations” (sankhdr’upekkhdya ndna)', 
and they interpret virdga as the supramundane path (magga). These knowledges are fully explained in the 
Visuddhimagga Chapters 18-21. 

^ AN III 19,23-28: .. .sammdsamddhimhi asati sammdsamddhivipannassa hatupanisam hoti yathdbhutandnadassanam; 
yathdbhutandnadassane asati yathdbhiitandnadassanavipannassa hatupaniso hoti nibbiddvirdgo; nibbiddvirdge asati 
nibbiddvirdgavipannassa hatupanisam hoti vimuttindnadassanam. Cf BGS III 14, 256. 
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Concentration (samddhi) is defined as the “unification of mind” (cittassa ekaggatd) in the 
Culavedalla sutta (MN 44/ I 301), and in the same sutta, the four establishments of mindfulness 
{satipatthdna) are said to be its eause (samddhinimitta). This implies that coneentration can be 
obtained from not only samatha meditation but also from insight meditation sinee some forms of 
praetiee in the four establishments of mindfulness eonsist of both types of meditation. In faet, there 
are some suttas that relate to a third type of concentration, concentration on nibbdna; for example, 
AN 3:32 (1 132) equates the eoneentration that is able to remove the underlying tendeney of “1” 
with the experienee of nibbdna (sabbasankhdrasamatha). 

It is not difficult to locate the eanonieal passages relating to the coneentration obtained through 
samatha meditation. These passages, sueh as DN 17/11 185-196 and AN 4:123/11 26-28, mention 
that people who are skilled in jhdnas may be reborn in the Brahma worlds if they do not succeed in 
attaining arahantship before death. Some of these jhdnas are derived from the development of the 
four “divine abodes” (brahmavihdra) (e.g. MN 83/11 78, MN 97/11 196; cf A IV 300, Vism 322). 
One can even make the mind eoncentrated (samddhiyati) through listening to a dhamma lecture, 
instrueting dhamma to others, reeiting dhamma, or reflecting on dhamma (AN 5:26/111 21-23). 

Now, what needs to be diseussed in detail here is the coneentration derived from insight 
meditation. If it is possible to gain eoneentration through insight meditation, then there is no 
neeessity to develop samatha meditation beforehand and separately in order to acquire the 
eoneentration needed for the eultivation of insight knowledge. 

The SahgTti Sutta (DN 33) and AN 4:41 elassify the “development of eoneentration” 
(samddhibhdvand) into four types. The first is the development of the four jhdnas whieh leads to a 
pleasant dwelling in this very life and the seeond is the pereeption of light {dlokasahhd) whieh gives 
rise to the supernatural power of the divine eye. These two should be taken as the development of 
coneentration through samatha meditation. The third and fourth developments of coneentration 
concern the development of insight meditation; the third development is described in the text as 
thus: 


Here, friend, for a bhikkhu, feelings are known as they arise, known as they remain, known 
as they disappear. Thoughts are known as they arise, known as they remain, known as they 
disappear. Pereeptions are known as they arise, known as they remain, known as they 
disappear. Friend, this development of eoneentration when developed and eultivated leads to 
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mindfulness and clear comprehension.^ 

Through this practice, one knows the rising and falling of physical and mental phenomena, so the 
passage undoubtedly refers to the development of insight meditation. The same practice is described 
by SN 47:35 as the way in which a bhikkhu stays clearly comprehending (satnpajdna)J According 
to the Acchariya-abhuta Sutta (MN 123/III 124) it is the same practice that the Buddha describes as 
a wonderful and marvelous quality that he possesses. From these passages, it follows that this 
practice is surely no shallow and basic clear comprehension as it so appears in certain stock 

o 

sequences of Buddhist practice, but rather it is an advanced level practice that is capable of 
producing powerful concentration, and is accessible to both the Buddha himself and his disciples. 

The text conveys the fourth type of development of concentration in the following manner: 

Here, friend, a bhikkhu dwells contemplating rising and falling in the five aggregates subject 
to clinging: “Such is form, such its origin, such its passing away; such is feeling... such is 
perception... such are formations... such is consciousness, such its origin, such its passing 
away.” But he does not contact with the body and dwell in the eight deliverances. Thus, 
friend, is the development of concentration which, when developed and cultivated, leads to 
the destruction of the taints.^ 

Here, contemplating the rising (samudaya) and passing away (atthahgama) of the five “aggregates 
subject to clinging” (updddnakkhandha) is described as the development of concentration which 
leads to the destruction of the taints when cultivated. Like the third development, this development 


® DN III 223 , 11 . 17 : Idh’ dvuso, bhikkhuno viditd vedand uppajjanti, viditd upatthahanti, viditd abbhattham gacchanti; 
viditd samd uppajjanti, viditd upatthahanti, viditd abbhattham gacchanti; viditd vitakkd uppajjanti, viditd upatthahanti, 
viditd abbhattham gacchanti. Ayam, dvuso, samddhi-bhdvand bhdvitd bahuli-katd sati-sampajanndya samvattati. Also 
cf. AN II 44,15-22, LDB 488. 

’ SN V 180 ,27-181,5: Kathanca bhikkhave bhikkhu sampajano hoti. Idha bhikkhave bhikkhuno vidita vedana 
uppajjanti, . viditd abbhattham gacchanti. Evam kho bhikkhave bhikkhu sampajdno hoti. 

* The practice of “mindfulness and comprehension” {satisampajnna) is very often placed after the “restraint of the 
senses” (indriyasamvara) and before the “abandonment of the hindrances” {mvaranappahdna). Cf e.g. DN I 70-71, 
207; MN 1 180-181, 269, 346-347. 

^ D III 223 , 18 . 24 : Idh’ dvuso bhikkhu pancas’u pdddna-kkhandhesu udayabbaydnupassi viharati — ‘Iti rupam, iti 
rupassa samudayo, iti rupassa atthagamo, iti vedand... iti samd... iti samkhdrd... iti vinndnam, iti vinfidnassa 
samudayo, iti vinfidnassa atthagamo. Ayam, dvuso, samddhi-bhdvand bhdvitd bahuli-katd dsavdnam khaydya 
samvattati. 
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of concentration is certainly a praetiee of insight meditation. The reason for its differentiation from 
the third development may be that it has the five aggregates as its objects, thus enabling one to 
observe a wider range of mental and physieal phenomena. It may also due to the fact that it is so 
penetrative that it eonduces to the destruetion of the taints and makes one an arahant. 

Insight meditation is sometimes referred to as animitta cetosamddhi (“signless concentration of 
mind”) in the Nikdyas}^ In most cases the term is not explained, but an exeeption is in the 
Culasunnata Sutta (MN 108), where it is said that the one whose mind enters into the signless 
concentration of mind, understands that the concentration entered therein is eonditioned, 
impermanent and thus subjeet to eessation.'' This deseription makes the signless concentration in 
discussion quite a refined praetiee of insight meditation in that this single concentration in this 
context is able to know itself, or most probably the like of it, as being subject to impermanence. 
Indeed the commentator of the Papancasudani glosses this referenee to concentration as 
“eounter-insight into insighf’ {vipassandya pativipassand), whieh according to the Visuddhimagga 
(641-642) arises only after one’s insight knowledge reaehes the stage of “knowledge of dissolution” 
(bhanganana). Another sutta that probably eould be used to show the nature of the 
insight-orientedness of the signless concentration of mind is AN 7:53, whieh records that if one who 
abides in such concentration uses suitable resting places, associates with virtuous people and 
balances his spiritual faculties, he may attain arahantship.^"^ 

AN 5:29 can also be used to demonstrate the existenee of the eoneentration derived from 
insight meditation. Here it is said that “walking meditation” (cankama) can result in five benefits, 

*** e.g. SN III 93,21-25: Tayo me bhikkhave akusalavitakkd kdmavitakko vydpddavitakko vihimsavitakko, ime ca kho 
bhikkhave tayo akusalavitakkd kva aparisesd nirujjhanti. Catusu vd satipatthdnesu supatitthita-cittassa viharato 
animittam vd samddhim bhdvayato. SN IV 268,33-269,3: Idha bhikkhu sabbanimittdnam amanasikdrd animittam 
cetosamddhim upasampajja viharati. Ayam vuccati animitto cetosamddhiti. 

" MN III 108,10-18: Puna ca param, Ananda, bhikkhu amanasikaritvd dkincanndyatanasannam, amanasikaritvd 
nevasanndndsaiindyatanasannam animittam cetosamddhim paticca manasi-karoti ekattam. Tassa animitte 
cetosamddhimhi cittam pakkhandati pasidati santitthati vimuccati (CSCD adhimuccati). So evam pajdndti: Ayam pi kho 
animitto cetosamddhi abhisamkhato abhisancetayito. Yam kho pana kind abhisamkhatam abhisancetayitam tad 
aniccam nirodhadhamman tipajdndti. Cf. MLDB 969. 

Ps IV 153,24-25: Animittam cetosamddhin ti vipassandcittasamddhim. So hi niccanimittddivirahito animitto ti vuccati. 
Ps IV 154,4-5: Puna animittan ti vipassandya pativipassanam dassetum vuttam. 

For a detailed study of animitta, see Harvey, 1986. 

AN IV 78,9-79,3. The Manorathapuram glosses such a person as “one equipped with powerful insight” 
{balavavipassaka). Mp IV 40,16-1?: Atha bhagavd balavavipassakavasena tarn dassento evam dha. 
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one of which is presented thus: “the concentration obtained from walking meditation lasts long 
(cankamddhigato samddhi ciratthiko)" The ManorathapuranT explains this concentration to be 
the eight jhdnas, including the form-sphere and the formless.'^ However, this explanation seems to 
me rather unreasonable if the nature of these jhdnas is taken into consideration. Although the 
walking posture might be adopted to develop such samatha meditation as the development of 
loving-kindness (mettd),^^ it seems to me, this posture, compared with sitting posture, is not the 
most suitable posture for samatha meditation. Samatha meditation aims at focusing the mind on one 
single meditation object to the extent that all other thoughts should be excluded; however, the 
intention or motive to walk, which must arise before each actual walking action, will surely disturb 
or interrupt the continuity of the mind that is trying to concentrate on the desired meditation object. 
Further, if we accept the doctrine of cognitive process {cittavithi) in the Abhidhamma, that during 
the period of entering into jhdna attainment no consciousness arises except the consciousness of 
jhdna, then in this context it seems that the action of walking would naturally stop immediately 
after the jhana attainment; this interruption would surely make impossible “the endurance for a 
long journey”, another benefit of walking meditation given in the very same sutta. 

In contrast to samatha meditation, insight meditation allows for the walking posture very well 
in that the intention to walk, which is intrinsically a distraction for samatha meditation, becomes a 
suitable meditative object to be observed as it really is during the practice of insight meditation; this 
has been taught by modem insight meditation teachers (cf Mahasi, 1991). To support my argument 
that the concentration derived from walking mentioned in AN 5:29 is better explained as one 
derived from insight meditation, there is some textual evidence from the Pali texts. Firstly, the way 
to practice walking as insight meditation itself is articulated in quite some detail in the Satipatthdna 


AN III 29,25-30,4: The remaining four benefits are “enduranee to long journey” (addhdnakkhama), “enduranee to 
exertion” (padhdnakkhama), “freedom from disease” (appdbddha), and “good digestion” (sammd parindmam 
gacchati). 

Mp III 236 , 2 o- 2 i: Cankamddhigato samddhi ti cahkamam adhitthahantena adhigato atthannam samdpattmam 
annatarasamddhi. 

The Metta Sutta of Suttanipdta points out that, while standing, going, seated, or lying down, as long as one is free 
from torpor, one eould praetise the divine abode of loving-kindness. Sn 151: Tittham caram nisinno vd saydno vdydvat’ 
assa vigatamiddho, etam satim adhittheyya, brahmam etam vihdram idha-m-dhu. For a study of mettd, see Aronson, 
1980. 

Here I agree with Ledi Sayadaw on the idea that the javanas of jhdna maintain the body in sitting, standing and lying 
position only. (Paramatthadtpani 301^^^: Na hi ahgapaccahgdnam calanaphandanamattampi vinnattiyd vind sijjhati. 
Kuto gamanam. Naca yathdvuttam appandjavanam vifinattim samutthdpetum sakkotiti.) Also ef CMA 248. 
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Sutta (MN 10) together with its eommentary (see §3.3.3 below). Secondly, the idea that insight 

meditation suits all four postures is explicitly recorded in AN 2:12 (11 14-15), where it is said that 

one who is able to abandon the five hindrances, arouse unshakable effort, establish unconfused 

mindfulness, and make the body tranquil and the mind concentrated in any one of the four postures 

by means of “seeing impartially the rising and falling of the aggregates” (samavekkhitd ca 

dhammdnam khandhdnam udayabbayam) is so called “ardent, scrupulous, always and continuously 

energetic and resolute” (dtapi ottdpi satatn samitam draddhaviriyo pahitatto). Furthermore, the Pali 

commentaries provide some accounts of bhikkhus who try to reach arahantship through walking 

meditation. For example, the commentary of the Theragathd records that before joining the first 

Buddhist council, Ven. Ananda spent much of the night with insight meditation in walking posture, 

trying to attain arahantship.'^ The same story is also recorded explicitly in some Chinese Vinaya 

texts that relate Ananda’s attainment of the arahantship; this association may improve the 

credibility of the story. Another instance of developing insight meditation in walking can be found 

in the Visuddhimagga, according to which, Mahanaga Thera attains the highest fruit, arahantship, 

21 

during his the third step while practising walking meditation. 

It might be interesting to note here in passing that there is a nuance between the Chinese 
versions and the Pali version in relation to the concentrative benefit one might gain from walking 
meditation. The Chu-Yao Jing (T4, no. 212) records thus: “A person who practises walking 

meditation obtains concentration quickly” (T4, 755a,i6: If AMf##^); and the 
Foshuo-cichu-sanguan Jing, f^fji'trjSAiMlf mentions two benefits: “One who practises walking 
obtains easily the concentrated mind, and the concentrated mind obtained lasts long” (T2, 879:a,8-9: 

’ Ef#AM^A)- The benefit of easily obtaining concentration through walking 
meditation, though not mentioned in the Pali literature, is advocated by modern insight meditation 


Th-a III 112,31-38: ayam them, sekkho ‘va samdno ... vipassanam patthapetvd bahu-d-eva rattim vipassandya 
kammam karonto cankame viriya-samatam alabhitvd, ... . 

In the Chinese Mahdsdmghikavinaya at T22, 491a,29-b,i, it is said thus: “At that time, the Ven. Ananda, 

striving hard, practised walking meditation assiduously with the desire to exhaust the taint of existence” (H^ ’ 
fl ’ Dlinlf The Mahisdsakavinaya at T22, 190c, 13-15 has the 

following: “Ananda ... strived to practise walking meditation and contemplation throughout the first, middle and last 
period of the night, in the hope to obtain the liberation” ’ S&ISfTS'lH ’ 

Vism 6 3 5,25-26: Them kammatthdnam gahetvd cankamam druyha tatiyepadavdre aggaphalam arahattam pdpuni. 
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teachers of the Mahasi lineage in Burma. 

So far, it has emerged that insight meditation can give rise to not only insight wisdom but 
also powerful concentration. This enables us to conclude that the Pali passage, samddhim, 
bhikkhave, bhdvetha, samdhito yathdbhutam passati, does not imply that it is obligatory for one 
desiring insight knowledge to practise samatha meditation for the development of form-sphere 
jhdnas. In other words, the form-sphere jhdna is not the sine qua non of the development of 
wisdom. 

It is true that there are some suttas in the Nikdyas that stipulate concentration (samddhi) as the 
four jhdnas. For instance, a sutta says that the “faculty of concentration” (samddhindriya) is found 
in the four jhdnas (SN 48:8/ V 198,23-33); the same is the case with the “power of concentration” 
{samddhibala){?>H 48:43/ V 219). In view of the fact that the Pali commentary, e.g. the 
Samantapdsddikd, classifies jhdna into three classes (cf Introduction 4.3 above), such stipulations 
without any further specification raise two questions: To which kind of jhdna does the canonical 
texts refer? If they refer to form-sphere jhdna, to what extent should this stipulation be applied in 
the Nikdyasl I shall now address these questions in my subsequent discussion on jhdna. 


§2.1.2 Right Concentration and Jhana 

Right concentration (sammasamddhi) is frequently illustrated with (or defined as) the four 
jhdnas. For example, the right concentration in the eightfold path (atthangika-magga) is illustrated 
with the stock formula of the four jhanas: 

Here, bhikkhus, secluded from sensual pleasures, secluded from unwholesome states, a 


Chanmyay Sayadaw (1992, Chapter 2) suggests that beginners ean attain some degree of eoneentration more easily 
in walking meditation than in sitting meditation, beeause in walking meditation the movement of the foot is more 
distinet and henee easier to observe than the meditation objeets of sitting meditation, sueh as the breath or abdominal 
movement. He also suggests that every session of sitting must be preceded by a session of walking meditation. Pandita 
Sayadaw (1993: 22) also emphasizes the importance of practising walking meditation before sitting meditation. Also 
Nanarama (1997: 12) praises walking meditation as well: “This is a posture which offers an excellent opportunity to 
arouse the power of concentration. Many meditators find it easy to develop concentration in this posture.” Also cf 
STlananda Sayadaw, 1996. 

CDB 1893, n. 16: In the Abhidhamma-bhdjaniya the “path factors” are considered as exclusively supramundane 
(lokuttard). For discussion of the validaty of this interpretation, see Brahmali, 2007. 
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bhikkhu enters and dwells in the first jhana, whieh is aeeompanied by initial and sustained 
mental application, with happiness and rapture born of seclusion. With the subsiding of 
initial and sustained mental application, he enters and dwells in the second jhana, which has 
internal confidence and unification of mind without initial and sustained mental application, 
but with rapture and happiness bom of concentration. With the fading away of rapture, he 
dwells equanimous, mindful, and clearly comprehending as he experiences happiness with 
the body; he enters and dwells in the third jhana of which the noble ones declare: ‘He is 
equanimous, mindful, one who dwells happily’. With the abandoning of pleasure and pain, 
and with the previous passing away of joy and displeasure, he enters and dwells in the fourth 
jhana, which is neither painful nor pleasant and which includes the purification of 

25 

mindfulness by equanimity. 

Since the eightfold noble path is necessary to attain the stages of enlightenment and is said to be the 

26 

only path for the “purification of view”, such a stipulation for right concentration has been held 
by Kheminda as positive evidence for the assumption that in order to practise insight meditation 

or to attain the first stage of enlightenment, one must obtain the experience of form-sphere jhana. 

28 

Bhikkhu Bodhi and Analayo have recently challenged this assumption using Pali canonical texts; 
they suggest that this stipulation could mean that the jhana experience is only necessary for 
fulfilling the development of the eightfold path at a higher stage of enlightenment, which denotes, 
for both of them, the stage of non-retumer. Although I do not completely agree with their final 
conclusion, the suttas they cite in their argument are very useful for constmcting my own 
explanation of right concentration as vipassand-jhdna. 


For a critical discussion of the discrepancy between the account of the first jhana in sutta ant that in Abhidhamma, 
see Stuart-Fox (1989). 

SN V 10,5-17: Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu vivicceva kdmehi vivicca akusalehi dhammehi savitakkam savicdmm 
vivekajam pitisukham pathamam jhdnam upasampajja viharati. Vitakkavicdrdnam vupasamd ajjhattam sampasddanam 
cetaso ekodibhavam (CSCD ekodibhdvam) avitakkam avicdram samddhijam pitisukham dutiyam jhdnam upasampajja 
viharati. Pitiyd ca virdgd upekkhako ca viharati sato ca sampajdno, sukhafi ca kdyena patisamvedeti, yan tarn ariyd 
dcikkhanti- upekkhako satimd sukhavihdriti tatiyam jhdnam upasampajja viharati. Sukhassa ca pahdnd dukkhassa ca 
pahdnd pubbeva somanassadomanassdnam atthagamd adukkhamasukham upekkhdsatipdrisuddhim catuttham jhdnam 
upasampajja viharati. Cf CDB 1529. 

Dhp 274: Es ’ eva maggo n ’ atth ’ anno, dassanassa visuddhiyd; etam hi tumhe patipajjatha, mdrass ’ etam 
pamohanam. 

SVMCR26. 

Cf Bodhi (2004) and Analayo (2003, pp. 72-91). 
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Firstly, I shall, based on the Nikdyas, argue that the eoneentration derived from insight 
meditation may also be viewed as “right concentration”. Several suttas when defining right 
concentration do not mention the four jhdnas. For example, in the Mahdcattdrisaka Sutta (MN 117), 
the definition of “noble right concentration” {ariya sammdsamddhi) is said to be the unification of 
the mind equipped with another seven path factors: right view, right intention, right speech, right 
action, right livelihood, right effort, and right mindfulness. The sutta emphasizes that among the 
seven factors “right view” comes always first and leads the rest. This suggests that in order to 
have right concentration, the concentration needs the assistance of the other seven factors, 
especially the right view. Nevertheless, there is no substantial evidence in this sutta to suggest that 
this noble right concentration is obtained through insight meditation. 

The most essential sutta in understanding the relation between insight meditation and the noble 
eightfold path is the Mahdsaldyatanika Sutta (MN 149), where it is said that when one knows and 
sees as they really are, any of the six internal base, the six external base, the six kinds of 
consciousness, the six kinds of contacts, or the dependence of any of the three feelings upon its 
corresponding contact, then one is not inflamed by lust {na sdrajjati) for these six internal bases etc. 
After describing the lust abandoned through insight meditation regarding to the mental and physical 
phenomena, the sutta continues thus: 

When one abides un-infiamed by lust, unfettered, un-infatuated, and contemplating danger, 
the five aggregates subject to clinging decrease for oneself in the future; and one’s craving, 
which leads to renewed existence, accompanied by delight and lust, seeking delight here and 
there, is [temporarily] abandoned. One’s bodily and mental troubles are abandoned, one’s 
bodily and mental torments are abandoned, one’s bodily and mental fevers are abandoned, 

-5 1 

and one experiences bodily and mental pleasure. 

The ability of “contemplating danger” (ddmavdnupassi) in the mental and physical phenomena 


MN III 71 , 19-21: Fa kho, bhikkhave, imehi sattangehi citassa ekaggata parikkhata, ayam vuccati, bhikkhave, ariyo 
sammdsamddhi sa-upaniso iti pi, saparikkhdro iti pi. 

MNIII71 ,22: Tatra, bhikkhave, sammaditthipubbahgama hoti.. 

MN III 288 ,28-289,2: Tassa asarattassa asamyuttassa asammulhassa admavanupassmo viharato ayatim 
paficupdddnakkhandhd apacayam gacchanti; tanhd c ’ assa ponobbhavikd nandirdgasahagatd tatratatrdbhinandini, sd 
c’ assa pahiyati. Tassa kdyikdpi darathdpahiyanti, cetasikdpi darathdpahTyanti; kdyikdpi santdpdpahiyanti, cetasikd 
pi santdpd pahTyanti; kdyikdpi parildhd pahTyanti cetasikd pi parildhd pahTyanti. So kdyasukham pi cetosukham pi 
patisamvedeti. Cf. MLDB 1138. 
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might be taken as a token of the advaneed stages of insight meditation. When explaining “mental 
pleasure” (cetosukha) the PapahcasudanT does understand it to be resulting from the “powerful 
insightthat is the cause of the emergence of supramundane path”. Here, the sutta has described 
the benefits of advanced insight meditation; they include the power to heal bodily disease and the 
experience of both mental happiness and physical wellness. Our sutta in discussion then 
continues to illustrate the relationship between the insight meditation and the development of the 
noble eightfold path in the following words: 

The view of a person such as this is right view. His intention is right intention; his effort is 
right effort; his mindfulness is right mindfulness; his concentration is right concentration. 
But his bodily action, his verbal action, and his livehood have already been well purified. 
Thus this noble eightfold path comes to fulfillment in him by his development.^"^ 

This passage makes it explicit that one who thus develops powerful insight is endowed with not 
only right view but at the same time also right concentration etc. The assumption that one should 
always develop concentration prior to practising insight meditation through some method other than 
insight meditation proper is indicated from this passage to be not universally testified since right 
concentration can be developed whilst one practises insight meditation. In other words, it is 
possible for a meditator to practise insight meditation, and in the course of his practice, right view 
and right concentration arises simultaneously without the help of any systematic practice of 


Ps V 103,19: Ayan ca maggavutthdnassapaccayabhutd balavavipassand. 

Mahasi (1984) collects from his meditation centers stories of people healing their own diseases through insight 
meditation. Some western scholars studying Burmese Buddhism also report similar instances in their works, for 
example King, 1964, p. 218; Spiro, 1982, p. 273. Nowadays, the idea that insight meditation (or the so-called 
Mindfulness Meditation in the academics of medicine) is conducive to physical well-being is testified to a certain extent 
in modem behavioral medicine; cf. Grossman et al. (2004), Bear (2003), Davidson R.J., Kabat-Zinn J., et ah, (2003). In 
the medicine circle, mindfulness meditation is identified with pure insight meditation (vipassand) as opposed to 
concentration meditation (samatha). Strictly speaking, this is not correct because in the canon some techniques of 
mindfulness meditation can contain the element of concentration meditation. In §3.4.2 below, I explore textual evidence 
of the healing power of insight meditation. 

MN III 289,2-9: Yd yathdbhutassa ditthi sd ‘ssa hoti sammdditthi; yo yathdbhutassa samkappo svdssa hoti 
sammdsamkappo; yo yathdbhutassa vdydmo svdssa hoti sammdvdydmo; yd yathdbhutassa sati sd ’ssa hoti sammdsati; 
yo yathdbhutassa samddhi svdssa hoti sammdsamddhi. Pubbe va kho pan ’ assa kdyakammam vacikammam djivo 
suparisuddho hoti. Evam assdyam ariyo atthahgiko maggo bhdvand-pdripurim gacchati. Cf MLDB 1138. 

We also read in AN 6:68 that it is impossible for one who is not perfect in right view to be perfect in right 
concentration. AN III 423,3-4: Sammdditthim aparipuretvd sammdsamddhimparipuressati ti n ’etam thdnam vijjati. 
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36 

samatha meditation. To note in passing, it seems possible that the above Pali passages are what 
was in the mind of Ledi Sayadaw when he explained, in his Maggangadipam, how the 
concentration group of the noble eightfold path (atthangika magga) arises to a dry-insight 
practitioner: 

According to the method of sukkhavipassaka-puggala (one who practises Insight only), 
samatha (serenity) and dndpdna (Exhaling and Inhaling), etc., are not practised separately. 
After observing the three constituents of the Morality-group of the Eightfold Path, the 
practice of the wisdom-group of the Eightfold Path is undertaken. Three constituents of the 
Concentration-group of the Eightfold Path come along together with the two constituents of 
the Wisdom-group of Eightfold Path, and these sets are termed Pahcahgika-magga (the five 
constituents of the Eightfold Path).^^ 

AN 5:28 also indicates that right concentration can be derived from insight meditation. Analayo has 
suggested that this sutta “lists what is probably a form of insight meditation as an alternative way to 
develop right concentration”. I shall herein try to strengthen the rationale of Analayo’s suggestion. 
In AN 5:28, the Buddha teaches the “development of the fivefold noble right concentration” 
(ariyassa pahcahgikassa sammdsamddhissa bhdvana). Among these the first four are illustrated by 
the formulae of the four jhdnas together with similes; while the last one is described as thus: 

Bhikkhus, the sign for contemplation is properly grasped, paid attention to, held and 
penetrated by wisdom. Just as someone might contemplate another, standing might 
contemplate another sitting, or while sitting might contemplate another lying down, so also 
the sign for contemplation is properly grasped, paid attention to, hold and penetrated by 


AN 5: 113 (III 138,1-5) mentions five qualities—endurance (khama) against sights, sounds, smells, tastes and 
touche— with which one can enter and dwell in right concentration. According to AN 6:50 (III 360, 1-3) and AN 7:61 (IV 
99,1-4), the restraint of senses (indriyasamvam), morality (silo), shamefulness and (hiri) fearfulness (ottapa) are also 
conducive to right concentration. 

MN 44 (I 301 , 7 - 9 ) includes “right effort”, “right mindfulness” and “right concentration” in the group of concentration. 
Interestingly, its parallel sutm, MA 58 (Tl, 788c,ii-i2: lEM ' lEicf ' lETflM ’ and the 

Mahdvibhdsdsdstra (T27, 306c,25-26: • iES^1)lIEff include “right effort” in the group of wisdom. 

But, it seems more reasonable to assign “right effort” to all the three groups. 

Ledi Sayadaw, 1999a, p. 237. 

Analayo, 2003, p. 73, n. 27. 
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wisdom."^° 

This passage is unique in the Pali Canon; it ean not be found elsewhere. But, the key term 
paccavekkhandnimittam (“sign for eontemplation”) appears also in DN III 277,25-278,2, where 
another set of fivefold right eoneentration is listed: pTtipharanatd, sukhapharanatd, cetopharanatd 
dlokapharanatd, and paccavekkhananimittam. Aeeording to the Vibhanga, the first two refer to 
form-sphere jhdnas', the third to the penetration of others’ mind; the fourth to the divine eye; and the 
fifth, paccavekkhandnimittarn, to the “review knowledge” (paccavekkhanandnatn) belonging to a 
person who emerges from any of the above said eoneentrations."^' If the Vibhanga's explanation is 
applied to the paccavekkhandnimittam mentioned in AN 5:28—as the Ahguttara-nikdya's 
eommentary does—then the praetiee of grasping paccavekkhananimittam would denote merely a 
post-refleetion of the eoneentration experienee that one has attained. From this, it follows that the 
fivefold right eoneentration in AN 5:28 is purely eomprised of samatha meditation. Yet the 
Vibhanga 's explanation is not in aeeord with the statement at the end of the sutta in question, whieh 
elaim that if one has the fivefold right eoneentration, one would, if so desired, attain the destruetion 
of the taints in this very life. It is reasonable to expeet that the element of insight exists in this 
fivefold right eoneentration in view of the faet that insight meditation is needed for the attainment 
of arahantship. Thus, a solution is to interpret the fifth right eoneentration, as Analayo has suggested, 
as the eoneentration derived from insight meditation. Thus, I suggest paccavekkhandnimittam in AN 
5:28 to be translated as “sign for eontemplation,” whieh refers to the “objeet to be observed with 
insight.” To understand nimitta here as “objeet”, instead of “knowledge”, ean draw support form the 
term ‘"samddhinimitta" in DN III 242, whieh means “objeet of eoneentration” in that eontext. 

My explanation for paccavekkhandnimitta in AN 5:28 ean elaim textual support from the 
sourees of Sarvastivada and other Non-Theravada sehools. A praetiee similar to the fifth right 
eoneentration in AN 5:28 is reeorded as a praetiee of the “eontemplation of the body” 
(kdydnupassana) in the Nian-Shen Jing (MA 81), a parallel to the Kdyagatdsati Sutta (MN 

AN III 27, i5-2o: Puna ca param bhikkhave bhikkhuno paccavekkhananimittam suggahitam hoti sumanasikatam 
supadhdritam suppatividdham panhdya. Seyyathd pi bhikkhave anno ’va ahham paccavekkheyya, thito vd nisinnam 
paccavekkheyya, nisinno vd nipannam paccavekkheyya. Evam eva kho bhikkhave bhikkhuno paccavekkhandnimittam 
suggahitam hoti sumanasikatam supadhdritam suppatividdham panfidya. Cf. BGS III 19. 

Vibh 334,4-?: Dvisu jhdnesu pannd pitipharanatd. Tisu jhdnesu panfid sukhapharanatd. Paracitte ndnam 
cetopharanatd. Dibbacakkhu dlokapharanatd. Tamhd tamhd samddhimhd vutthitassa paccavekkhafidnam 
paccavekkhandnimittam. 

Mp III 235,14: paccavekkhanafidnam eva 
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119), and the Nian-Chu Jing (MA 98), a parallel to the Satipatthana Sutta (MNIO). In both 

suttas, the praetice can lead to knowing things as they really are: MA 81 has “know it as it really is” 
Jl$PS) and MA 98 reads “has knowledge and vison; has true knowledge and realization” 

WM ’ WPPIW^)- This implies the nature of insight meditation."^^ Moreover, the Chinese version of 
the Yogdcdmbhumisdstra comments on this practice: “This shows the observation with vipassand 
of the dependently arisen formations in the three lives [i.e., the past, the present, and the future]”."^"^ 
The most interesting and elucidating explanation for the same practice is found in the 
*Sdriputrdbhidharma^f\\%^^i^^tm (T28, no. 1548), probably the fundamental treatise for most 
branches of the ancient Sthaviravada excepting the Sarvastivada and the TamrasatTya."^^ When 
explaining the “noble fivefold concentration,” ^ TL ^ (Sheng-wuzhi-ding), the 
*Sdriputrdbhidharma offers several alternative explanations. All of them are related to the set of 
four jhdnas, some are related to samatha meditation and some insight meditation. 1 translate the 
first explanation with regard to the first jhdna here: 

How does a bhikkhu skillfully grasp, pay attention to, and understand the sign for 
contemplation? Whatever conditioned states there are, if a bhikkhu pays attention to one of 
them as impermanent, knows it as impermanent, understands it as impermanent, grasps it as 
impermanent, diligently contemplating it in this way, he, secluded from sensual pleasures, 
from unwholesome states, attains the first jhdna, which is accompanied by initial and 
sustained mental application, with rapture and happiness bom of seclusion."^^ 

The text continues to mention the attainment of the three higher jhdnas through the same method of 


MA81 atTOl, 556a,5-u: ItmWlkM- ° ’ ASgfA ’ gfSA 

m ’ mmm > - iijajAP* “ 

MA 98 at Tl, 583a,28-b,4: ° AB# ’ ’ ?t$PHA ’ AISBA ’ gAHAA ’ tiu 

“ $P®ABIiABAll' ’ HAB^PB ’ iLikj±M ’ ’ MilAB 

MMUM- 
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Cf. Yin-shuti, 1968, p. 21; Mizuno, 1996, pp. 319-340. 

T28,703b,6-io: BMAB^Mfg ' #S1t' ? AAB-ABUB ’ > AP^At' P- 
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insight practice: HH#, (T28, 704a, 1 - 2 ). The faet that the 

attainment of the four jhdnas occur right after the observation of impermanenee as its result 
indicates that insight meditation can produce jhdna (Skt. dhydna) experience. Since the exegetieal 
literature of other Buddhist sehools in aneient India elaims that the four jhdnas might be obtained 
through insight meditation, a question may be posed: can we find the same idea in the Pali literature? 
It might seem, at first sight, very strange to say that the practice of insight meditation can lead to all 
four jhdnas because according to the Pali Abhidhamma (ex. Vibh 263-269; Dhs 69) the 
classification of the four jhdnas is applied to the form-sphere jhdna or at best the supramundane 
jhdnas at the moments of magga and phala which take place only after the culmination of the 
development of insight. Yet, in the Samantapdsddikd, vipassand is said to be jhdna, that is, 
lakkhanupanijjhdna, the ‘jhdna that contemplates objects closely,” (cf Introduction 4.3). In the 
SdratthapakdsinT there are also jhdna factors connected with vipassand sueh as “the five jhdna 
faetors eonneeted with vipassand’’’’ {vipassandsampayuttdnam pahcannam jhdnahgdnam). 
Nevertheless, it is true that in the Pali commentaries the jhdna derived from vipassand is never 
classified into four suecessive levels. In what follows, I will try to argue that the jhdnas obtained 
through insight meditation have their origins in the Nikdyas, as does their elassifieation into four 
levels. 

In the Pdsddika Suita (DN 29/III 13Off), the Buddha teaches Cunda the formulae of four 
jhdnas and calls them “four kinds of praetiee devoted to pleasure” (sukhallikdnuyogd) that “lead to 
utter revulsion, dispassion, cessation, peace, super knowledge, enlightenment, and nibbdnd" 
(ekantanibbiddya virdgdya nirodhdya upasamdya abhihhdya sambodhdya nibbdndya samvattanti). 
The sutta continues and says that those who practise these four jhdnas ean expect to attain the four 
stages of enlightenment. Yet, if these four jhdnas were meant to be the four form-sphere jhdnas, it is 
difficult to understand why it is suitable to expect the attainment of enlightenment for one praetising 
the four form-sphere jhdnas without developing insight meditation, considering that elsewhere (e.g. 
AN 4:123 /II 26-28) the praetiee of the form-sphere jhdnas leads only to rebirth into the world of 
Brahma. Thus I would like to suggest that these four jhdnas called the “four kinds of practice 
devoted to pleasure” do not refer to the form-sphere jhdnas, but to the jhdnas obtained through 
insight meditation. 


Spk III 121 , 29 - 31 : Jhan’ akkho ti, vipassana-sampayuttanam pancannam jhananganam vasena jhana-maya-akkho. I 
follow Cl and read jhananganam vasena jhana-maya-akkho for jhdndnam avasesa-jjhdna-maya-akkho. Also cf. CDB 
1893, note 12. 
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My suggestion that in the Nikdyas there exists a set of four jhdnas derived from insight 
meditation instead of samatha meditation might also elaim support from AN 8:63, where it is said 
that the development of any of the four establishments of mindfulness brings forth various kinds of 
concentration: 

Bhikkhu, When this concentration [gained through satipatthdna] is thus developed and 
cultivated in you, then you, bhikkhu, should develop concentration with initial and sustained 
mental application; then develop concentration without initial mental application but with 
sustained mental application only; then develop concentration without either initial or 
sustained mental application; then develop concentration with rapture; develop 
concentration without rapture; then develop concentration accompanied with pleasure; then 
develop it to be accompanied with equanimity 

That these various concentrations in fact represent the four jhdnas needs no explanation."^^ Since 
among the four establishments of mindfulness, the contemplation of mind and the contemplation of 
feeling are pure insight meditation, then based on this sutta passage we are able to conclude that one 
could attain the four jhdnas through insight meditation. 

It might be worthy to note in passing that the four-level classification of jhdna gained in insight 
meditation seems to fit with the practical experiences of insight meditation as described by modern 
insight meditation teachers. Mahasi Sayadaw and his disciple Pandita Sayadaw claim that the 
concentration experience of a meditator engaged in developing insight knowledge is, in terms of 
their jhdna factors, similar to the experience of a meditator who practises the four jhdnas through 
samatha meditation.^® 


AN IV 301,10-15: Yato kho te bhikkhu ayam samddhi evam bhdvito hoti bahulikato, tato tvani bhikkhu imam 
samddhim savitakkam pi savicdram bhdveyydsi, avitakkam pi vicdramattam bhdveyydsi, avitakkam pi avicdram 
bhdveyydsi, sappTtikam pi bhdveyydsi, nippTtikam pi bhdveyydsi, sdtasahagatam pi bhdveyydsi, upekkhdsahagatam pi 
bhdveyydsi. Cf. BGS FV 300. 

Cf. MLDB 1340, note 1196. CDB 1453, note 367. 

Mahasi Sayadaw points out that “insight-meditation (vipassand) and jhdna have some characteristics in common”. 
He says that the insight meditation at the stage of sammasanafidna “is somewhat like” the first jhdna with its five jhdnic 
factors; the stage of udayabbayandna the second jhdna with its three jhdnic factors; the advanced stage of 
udayabbayandna the third jhdna with the factor of pleasure and the factor of one-pointedness of mind; the higher 
insight knowledges the fourth jhdna with the factor of equanimity and the factor of one-pointedness of mind. Cf. 
Mahasi Sayadaw, 2000a, pp. 24-25; Mahasi Sayadaw, 2000b, pp. 69-72; Pandita Sayadaw, 1993, pp. 182, 198ff 
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Since the four jhdnas may be gained through either insight meditation or serenity meditation, 
and right concentration is defined with the formula of the four jhdnas (SN V 10; MN I 62), one may 
ask the following question: whieh set of the four Jhdnas does right coneentration refer to, the set 
derived from samatha meditation or from vipassand meditation? In the Sallekha Sutta (MN 8/1 
40ff), the Buddha mentions a set of four jhdnas ealled ditthadhammasukhavihdra (“pleasant 
dwellings here and now”). It is interesting to note that while the Buddha does not eall these jhdnas 
as sallekha “effaeement [of defilement]”, he includes “right eoneentration” (sammasamddhi) in the 
category of sallekha. It seems quite clear that the four jhdnas known as “pleasant dwellings here 
and now” and the “right eoneentration” do not refer to the same thing.I propose that the four 
jhdnas called “pleasant dwellings here and now” denote most probably the form-sphere jhdnas that 
are attained through samatha meditation and that lead to rebirth into the world of Brahma after 
one’s death. And, in view of the faet that the eoneentration obtained through insight meditation is 
called right concentration in the Mahdsaldyatanika Sutta (MN 149), I suggest that the four jhdnas 
used to define the path faetor of right concentration are better explained as the four jhdnas obtained 
through insight meditation. 

My suggestion to interpret the jhdnas of right concentration as the jhdnas obtained through 
insight meditation might claim support from those suttas that indieate that insight meditation eould 
be undertaken and enlightenment could occur even when the ability to enter and remain in the 
form-sphere jhdnas is lost. In SN 22:88, the Ven. Assaji tells the Buddha his regret for the loss of 
his ability to enter into the eoneentration that tranquilizes the breaths (kayasahkhara) , that is, at 
least, the eoneentration of the fourth form-sphere jhdna.^'^ The Buddha eonsoles him that only 
outsiders who regard eoneentration as the essenee will feel remorse at the failure to enter that 
eoneentration. He then teaehes Ven. Assaji how one becomes an arahant through understanding the 

The Papancasudani explains that the four jhdnas called “pleasant dwellings here and now” are not called as sallekha 
because they are not used as a basis for developing insight meditation. Ps I 186,26-28: Evam yasmd adhimdnikassa 
bhikkhuno jhdnavihdw avipassandpddakattd sallekhavihdro na hoti, na hi so jhdnam samdpajjitvd tato vutthdya 
sahkhdre sammasati. 

In MN I 33 , 30 - 35 , the four jhdnas called ditthadhammasukhavihdra are listed before the formless “peaceful 
dwellings” (santd vimokkhd), which suggests that the four jhdnas called ditthadhammasukhavihdra are form-sphere 
jhdnas. 

SN III 125 , 22 - 24 : Pubbe khvdham bhante gelannam passambhetvd passambhetvd kdyasankhdre vippatisdri vihardmi. 
So tarn samddhim na patilabhdmi. 

The breath stops when one enters into the fourth form-sphere jhdna, cf AN IV 409, 11-12: Catuttham jhdnam 
samdpannassa assdsapassdsd niruddhd honti. 
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universal characteristics of the five aggregates and how an arahant faces the three feelings i.e. 
pleasant, painful and neither-painful-nor-pleasant feelings. From the context, it is clear that the 
Buddha devalues the concentration of the fourth form-sphere jhdna. In fact, the interpretation of 
right concentration as the jhdna?, obtained from insight meditation would align with the doctrine of 
the noble eightfold path in which right concentration is needed for the attainment of enlightenment. 
At the same time, this would not contradict those suttas in the Nikdyas that record the attainment of 
the four stages of enlightenment through pure insight meditation without the prior experience of the 
form-sphere jhdna. 


§2.2 Enlightenment without a Form-Sphere Jhana Experience 

The scholars who deny the origin in the Nikdyas of the idea of attaining arahantship through 
pure-insight (suddhavipassand) have provided their own interpretations of the meditation system in 
the Pali Canon. However, there are some suttas which I think have direct relation with 
sukkhavipassaka arahant. In order to challenge the denial of the existence in the Nikdyas of 
sukkhavipassaka arahant, in this section I shall focus to present the suttas from the Nikdyas that, in 
my opinion, describe either the meditative teachings of the pure-insight approach or the attainment 
of various stages of enlightenment in a pure-insight way. 


§2.2.1 The Teachings of Pure-insight 

The most important sutta in revealing the teachings of the pure-insight approach is 
undoubtedly the STlavanta Sutta in the Sarnyutta-nikdya (SN 22:122). In this sutta, Ven. 
Mahakotthita asks Ven. Sariputta the question: 

What are the things that a virtuous bhikkhu should carefully attend to? 

Friend Kotthita,” answers the Ven. Sariputta, “a virtuous bhikkhu should carefully attend to 
the five aggregates subject to clinging as impermanent, as suffering, as a disease, as a tumor, 
as a dart, as misery, as an affliction, as alien, as disintegrating, as empty, as nonself 


Cf. Cousins, 1996, p. 56; Analayo, 2003, p. 82, note 69, 70. 

Trans, of CDB 970. SN III 167,21-26: shavatdvuso Sariputta bhikkhund katame dhammd yoniso manasikdtabbd. 
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It is to be noted that the question put forward by Ven. Mahakotthita is related to a bhikkhu who is a 
beginner and endowed with sfla only {sTlavant bhikkhu)', the context evidently does not ascribe any 
form-sphere jhdna experience to him. Thus, the answer given by Ven. Sariputta unambiguously 
indicates that such a bhikkhu should be instructed to develop insight meditation right away as long 
as he has established himself in the training of morality. The text then makes it clear that when 
practising insight meditation a bhikkhu is thus able to realize the stage of stream-enter,^^ which 
points to the attainment of stream-entry in the pure-insight way. Ven. Mahakotthita goes on to 
inquire about what is to be carefully attended to by once-returners and non-returners. The answers 
given by Sariputta are the same: they should continue to practise insight meditation to attend 
carefully to these five aggregates subject to clinging in order to attain the higher stages of 
enlightenment. It should be noted that no extra instruction is added to the original advice of 
practising insight meditation for a virtuous bhikkhu intending to reach the higher goals, which 
shows that pure-insight practice may lead up to the attainment of arahantship. According to the 
same sutta, even arahants should continue to attend to carefully the five aggregates as they really 
are, but for them there is actually nothing to be done further for their insight meditation “leads to 

58 

only pleasant dwelling in this very life as well as mindfulness and clear comprehension”. 

The teaching on satipatthdna also implies that the Buddha recommends the pure-insight 
approach to his disciples. In some suttas from the Satipatthdnasamyutta (SN 47:15, 16, 46), it is 
said by the Buddha that after making one’s virtue purified {sTlahca suvisuddham) and view straight 
{ditthi ca ujukd), one should develop the four establishments of mindfulness {cattdro satipatthdne 
bhdveyydsi)P Similarly, the teaching of pure-insight can be drawn out from SN 47:4, where it is 
said that the newly ordained bhikkhus not long gone forth, according to the Buddha, should be 
exhorted in the development of the four establishments of mindfulness, as is the case with trainees 
(sekha) and arahants.^^ In all these suttas, the suitable time to start to practise satipatthdna is 


Silavatdvuso Kotthika bhikkhund pancupdddnakkhandhd aniccato dukkhato rogato gandato sallato aghato dbddhato 
parato palokato sunnato anattato yoniso manasi kdtabbd. 

SN III 167,31-168,3: Thdnam kho panetam dvuso vijjati, yam silavd bhikkhu ime pahcupdddnakkhandhe aniccato 
dukkhato ... pe ... anattato yoniso manasi karonto sotdpattiphalam sacchikareyydti. 

SN III 168,35-169,3: Natthi khvdvuso arahato uttarikaraniyam katassa vdpaticcayo, api ca kho ime dhammd bhdvitd 
bahulikatd ditthadhammasukhavihdrdya ceva samvattanti satisampajanndya cdti. 

E.g. SN V 165,14-16: Yato ca kho te Bdhiya silanca suvisuddham bhavissati ditthi ca ujukd, tato tvam Bdhiya silam 
nissdya sUe patitthdya cattdro satipatthdne bhdveyydsi. 

SN V 144,15-18: Ye te bhikkhave bhikkhu navd acirapabbajitd adhundgatd imam dhammavinayam, te ve bhikkhave 
bhikkhu catunnam satipatthdndnam bhdvandya samddapetabbd nivesetabbd patitthdpetabbd. 
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visibly designated: none suggests a time after the form-sphere jhana is developed. 

It is true that some teaehings on satipatthdna, espeeially the Satipatthdna Sutta (MNIO), might 
inelude the element of samatha meditation and even the development of form-sphere jhana. 
Therefore, it is reasonable for seholars to argue that the teaehings of satipatthdna do not eonfine 
themselves to a system of pure-insight.*’^ However, in the Satipatthdna-sutta, the formula “And he 
dwells independent, not elinging to anything in the world ” is attaehed to eaeh of the twenty one 
meditative praetiees (ef §3.2.3), whieh elearly indieates that eaeh one of these praetiees ean lead 
practitioners to arahantship. Because the development of just one of the 21 items of practice 
prescribed by the sutta could help meditators accomplish the final goal, it is clear that the teaching 
of the four establishments of mindfulness does not require meditators to develop every one of the 
meditative methods given in the Sutta. Indeed, there are some other suttas indicating that 
contemplating even one part of the mental and physical phenomena as it really is suffices for the 
attainment of enlightenment, and thus there seems to be no need to understand with wisdom all the 
conditioned phenomena in one’s own body and mind. For example, SN 47: 11 attributes to each of 
the four satipatthanas the ability of producing the complete destruction of the taints. This shows 
that contemplation of feelings (vedandnupassand) and contemplation of mind (cittdnupassand) 
respectively are able to lead to the final attainment. In other words, by the contemplation of feelings 
alone, one can attain arahantship; the same is true for contemplation of mind. Also, according to SN 
36:5 and SN 36:26-28 those who understand the three feelings (vedand) as they really are (i.e., 
through the practice of veddndnupassand) are able to make an end to suffering in this very life.^"^ 
These four suttas also evidently shows vedandnupassand alone is sufficient to make the practitioner 
arahant. In addition, SN 35: 204 shows that insight into the rising and passing away of the four 
great elements (mahdbhuta) —a practice of kdydnupassand —makes one’s view well purified and 
thus transforms one into an arahant. The same import is conveyed by AN 4:177 as well.^^ This 

CDB 784, note 206; Kuan, 2003, p.276. 

® MNI 56,27-34: anissito ca viharati, na ca kind lake upddiyati. 

SN V 158,16-23: Idha Sdriputta bhikkhu kdye kdyanupassi viharati, dtdpi sampajdno satimd vineyya lake 
abhijjhddomanassam tassa kdye kdydnupassino viharato cittam virajjati vimuccati anupdddya dsavehi... vedandsu... 
cite... dhammesu lake abhijjhddomanassam tassa dhammesu dhammdnupassino viharato cittam virajjati vimuccati 
anupdddya dsavehi. 

SN IV 207,9-14: Yato kho bhikkhave bhikkhuno sukhd vedand dukkhato ditthd honti, dukkhd vedand sallato ditthd hoti, 
adukkhamasukhd vedand aniccato dittha hoti, ayam vuccati bhikkhave bhikkhu sammaddaso acchecchi tanham 
viyattayi samyojanam sammamdndbhisamayd antam akdsi dukkhassd ti. SN IV 234—235: . 

SN IV 192,15-16: Yato kho dvuso bhikkhu catunnam mahdbhutdnam samudayanca atthagamanca yathdbhutam 
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exhibits the strong power of attention to elements (dhdtumanasikdra), whieh is one of the fourteen 
kdydnupassand practices. According to these suttas it is possible that after having established 
morality (srla) one begins to practise insight meditation in the form of contemplating either the four 
great elements {dhdtumanasikdra), the four deportments (iriydpatha), feelings (vedand), or the 
miscellaneous states of mind (citta). In other words, while the teachings of satipatthana do not 
confine themselves merely to the system of pure-insight, they do allow meditators to practise the 
four establishments of mindfulness in a pure-insight way. 

AN 4:87 (II 90-91) also prescribes the pure-insight approach. This sutta contrasts two types of 
ascetics: a red-lotus ascetic (samanapaduma) and a white-lotus ascetic (samanapundarika). The 
former is a bhikkhu who contemplates the rising and falling of the five aggregates subject to 
clinging, and touches the eight deliverances with his body, while the latter is a bhikkhu who 
contemplates the rising and falling of the five aggregates subject to clinging, but does not touch the 
eight deliverances with his body. As I have argued in Chapter One (§1.2.4), it is obvious that the 
expression no ca kho attha vimokkhe kdyena phusitvd viharati “he does not contact with the body 
and dwell in the eight deliverances” permits the possibility that one practises insight meditation 
without attaining any of the four form-sphere jhdnas. 


§2.2.2 Further Evidence for the Attainment of Stream-entry without the Help of the 
Form-Sphere Jhdna 

In order to strengthen my argument about the pure-insight approach, I shall continue to discuss 
the suttas that describe the attainment of enlightenment without the help of form-sphere jhdna. 

In a number of suttas it is said that people who never attain the form-sphere jhdna achieve the 
stage of stream-entry during or immediately after listening to a dhamma talk that is irrelevant to 
jhdna practice. In the DTghanakha Sutta (MN 74/1 500-501), a wander DTghanakha, a skeptic who 
accepts no one’s teachings, is said to obtain the “vision of dhamma''’ (dhammacakkhu), which 
denotes at least the stream-entry, immediately after the Buddha teaches him the insight meditation 
regarding the body and feelings. It is not far-fetched to assume that a skeptic who accepts nothing 


pajdndti...la.... 

AN II 165,12-15: Yato kho Rdhula bhikkhu imdsu catusu dhdtusu n’ev’ attdnam ndttani yam samanupassati, ayam 
vuccati Rdhula bhikkhu acchecchi tanham viyattayi samyojanam sammd mdndbhisamayd antam akdsi dukkhassdti. 

Also cf. Analayo, 2003, pp. 22-23. 
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never praetised samatha meditation seriously, rnueh less still attained form-sphere jhdna. Also, in 
the Updli Sutta (MN 56/ I 380), a lay diseiple of the Jainas, is reported to have a vision of dhamma 
(dhammacakkhu) after Buddha gives him a progressive instruction {anupubbi katha) wherein the 
topic of giving (ddna), virtue (sda), heavens (sagga), the dangers of sensual pleasure, the benefits 
of renunciation (pabbajjd), and the four noble truths is given in sequence. Considering the 
following two facts, it may not be far from the truth to conjecture that Jainas at the time of the 
Buddha never practised samatha meditation for attainment of the form-sphere jhdnas. First, we are 
told nowhere in the Nikdyas that the development of the four form-sphere jhdnas is included in the 
doctrine of the Jainas, whose main concern is only to annihilate past kamma through 
self-mortification. Second, in SN 41:8 (IV 298) we read that the leader of the Jainas, Nigantha 
Nataputta, does not even acknowledge the existence of the second jhdna that is deprived of initial 
and sustained mental applications.^^ Another kind of person who is frequently said to attain the 
stage of stream-entry immediately after listening dhamma talk is a Brahmin. For example, the 
Brahmdyu Sutta (MN 91) describes the characteristics of an old Brahmin called Brahmayu: he is in 
his hundred and twentieth year, a master of the Three Vedas, and fully versed in the marks of a 
Great Man. If the ability of attaining form-sphere jhdna were so fundamental for one to realize 
stream-entry while listening to progressive instruction, the text should have made it clear. In fact, 
the suttas that describe the breakthrough of the vision of dhamma through listening to progressive 
instruction never specify this ability of entering form-sphere jhdna as a characteristic of those 
obtainers of the vision of dhamma 

It is worthy to note that the possibility of attaining enlightenment while listening to dhamma 
talk is corroborated by the Puggalapahhatti (Pp 41), which mentions of two types of people who 
are able to penetrate into dhamma {dhammdbhisamayaf^ while listening to a dhamma talk: one 
understands as soon as he learns (ugghatitahhu), while the other understands by exposition 


“ On the doctrines of the Jainism, see MN 10(11 214); DN 2(1 57); SN 42:8(IV 317); AN 3:70 (I 205). For the early 
Jaina meditation see Bronkhorst (1993, pp. 31-45). 

This impression is supported by Bronkhorst (1993), who compares the meditation in Jaina texts including the 
so-called sukkajjhdna with the Buddhist meditation and concludes: “Nothing like Buddhist meditation (for him this 
mean the four jhdnas) is, understandably, referred to in early Jaina literature” (p. 112). Also, Analayo (2003, p. 80 n. 63) 
cites Tatia’s work (1951, pp. 281-293) to suggest that the Jainas did not practice Buddhist jhdnas as early Buddhists 
did. 

™ Cf DN I no, II 41; AN IV 186, 209, 213. 

It is equivalent to the attainment of stream-entry, cf SN 13:1. 
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(vipancitannu). For the former, the breakthrough to dhamma takes plaee at the time when the 
dhamma is pronounced {saha uddhataveldya dhammdbhisamayo hoti); for the latter, the 
breakthrough takes place at the time when the meaning of what is briefly uttered is then analyzed in 
detail (samkhittena bhdsitassa vitthdrena atthe vibhajiyamdne dhammdbhisamayo hoti). In this 
regard, a question may be posed; do these people attain stream-entry by means of merely listening 
to the dhamma talk or through putting into practice what they have heard from it? It seems, at first 
sight, that both possibilities can not be excluded, yet according to the Papahcasudam, the latter 
situation is more likely. Commenting on the Satipatthdna Sutta, the Papahcasudam while describe 
the attainments of arahantship and stream-entry respectively by Minister Santati and Patacara after 
their listening to a single stanza, and then gives the following comment: 

Since there is no mental development [of wisdom] without laying hold on something in body, 
feelings, mind and [mental and physical] phenomena, it should be understood that they [i.e., 
Santati and Patacara] too overcame sorrow and lamentation in virtue of this path [of 
satipatthana]. 

Thus, the fact that one is able to realize stream-entry while or immediately after listening to a 
dhamma talk does not mean that “mental development” (bhdvand) is not required at all for 
enlightenment. The concentration gained from listening to dhamma certainly can serve as a basis 
for the insight knowledge to progress, but in order to attain enlightenment the contemplation of at 
least one of the four objects for satipatthdna practice, i.e. body, feeling, mind or dhamma, is always 
required. People who are endowed with quick wisdom and are able to attain enlightenment during 
or immediately after listening to dhamma simply minimize the length of time needed for maturing 
their insight knowledge to such an extent that a few minutes of insight meditation is sufficient to 
cause the breakthrough of dhamma to take place. 


Ps I 232,28-3 i: Yasmdpana kdya-vedand-citta-dhammesu kahci dhammam andmasitvd bhdvand ndma n ’atthi, tasmd te 
pi imind va maggena sokaparideve samatikkantd ti veditabbd. 

SN V 95,27-35 says that when a disciple listens to dhamma with vital concern, the five hindrances (nivamna) do not 
arise. 

An inclination to emphasize the importance of actual practice could be easily found in Pali suttas such as SN IV 133; 
M I 46; MI 118; AN III 87; AN IV 139. From them, we know that after giving a dhamma talk the Buddha usually 
exhorted his disciples thus: “Whatever should be done, bhikkhus, by a compassionate teacher out of compassion for his 
disciples, desiring their welfare, that I have done for you. These are the feet of trees, bhikkhus, these are empty huts. 
Meditate, bhikkhus, do not be negligent, lest you regret it later. This is our instruction to you.” (Trans, of CDB 1212) 
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§2.2.3 Further Evidence for Attainment of the Higher Stages of Enlightenment without 
the Help of the Form-Sphere Jhdna 

Many of the suttas describing the methods for attaining arahantship as quoted in section §1.3.1 
might also be taken as our textual evidence for the possibility that one can attain arahantship 
without the help of form-sphere jhdnas since no jhdna is mentioned at all in those suttas. Cousins is 
inclined to suspect that these suttas are addressed to “someone who has already developed jhdna” 
because he thinks they can all be viewed as “the elaborations of the teaching which is particular to 
the Buddhas {sdmukkhamsikd desand)” and are “specifically stated to be given when the hearer’s 
mind is in an appropriate state”.Nevertheless, I do not see any substantial ground for such 
assumption for as has been pointed out, listening to a dhamma talk can make the mind concentrated, 
free from hindrances, and able to develop insight meditation, not to mention the fact that the 
practice of insight meditation can by itself generate powerful concentration. For these reasons, there 
is no need to develop the form-sphere jhdna separately and prior to insight meditation. 

In order to lend support to the textual evidence in the Nikdyas for the existence of arahants 
without form-sphere jhdna, I would like to mention the suttas that contrast two kinds of attainment 
of arahantship: one with the prior experience of form-sphere jhdna and the other without. First, 
however, it must be explained why I shall provide no further evidence for attaining the stage of 
once-retumer through the dry-insight approach. The reason is simply the difficulty in finding such 
sources in the Nikdyas due to the scarceness of suttas dealing with attainment of that stage. 
Nevertheless, Analayo quite convincingly point out the justification for the attainment of the stage 
of once-retumer in a pure-insight way: 

Once-returners are so called because they will be reborn only once again in “this world” (i.e. 
the kdmaloka). On the other hand, those who have developed the ability to attain absorption 
[i.e. jhdna) at will, and have not lost this ability, are not going to return to “this world” in 
their next life. They will be reborn in a higher heavenly sphere (i.e. the rupaloka or the 
arupaloka). This certainly does not imply that a stream-enterer or a once-returner cannot 
have absorption attainments. But if they were all absorption attainers, the very concept of a 
“once-returner” would be superfluous, since not a single once-returner would ever return to 


Cousins, 1996, p. 56. 
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“this world”.’"’ 

Now turning to the textual evidence for the attainment of two higher stages of enlightenment 
through the dry-insight way, AN 4:163 (II 150-152) lists four kinds of progress towards the 
destruction of taints: (a) painful progress with sluggish super knowledge {dukkhd patipadd 
dandhdbhinnd), (b) painful progress with swift super knowledge {dukkhd patipadd khippdbhihhd), 
(c) pleasant progress with sluggish super knowledge {sukhd patipadd dandhdbhihhd) and (d) 
pleasant progress with swift super knowledge {sukhdpatipadd khippdbhihhd). 

In the first progress, a bhikkhu dwells contemplating foulness in body {asubhdnupassT kdye), 
perceiving the repulsiveness of food {dhdre patikulasahhi), perceiving non-delight in the entire 
world {sabbaloke anabhiratisahhi), and contemplating impermanence in all formations 
{sabbasahkhdresu aniccdnupassi). The perception of death {maranasahha) is well established by 
him. He dwells dependent on these five powers of the trainee {sekhabala): the powers of faith 
{saddhdbala), shamefulness {hiribala), fearfulness {ottappabala), energy {viriyabala), and wisdom 
{pahhdbala). However, the five faculties manifest weakly to him: the faculties of faith, energy, 
mindfulness, concentration and wisdom. Due to the weakness of these five faculties, sluggishly he 
reaches what has the immediate result of the destruction of the taints {So imesam pahcannam 
indriydnam muduttd dandham dnantariyam pdpundti dsavdnam khaydya.)^^ 

The only difference between the first and second progresses is that in the second, the bhikkhu, 
due to the preponderance of the five faculties, swiftly reaches what has the immediate result of the 
destruction of the taints. The first and third progresses are almost the same except that in the third 
progress, the five practices beginning with the contemplation of foulness in the body and ending 
with the perception of death are replaced with the attainment of the four jhdnas (described by the 
formula). The only difference between the third and fourth progresses is that in the fourth progress, 
the bhikkhu, due to the preponderance of the five faculties, swiftly reaches what has the immediate 
result of the destruction of the taints. 

When these four progresses are compared, the distinction between “painful progress” and 
“pleasant progress” is found to lie in the experience of the four jhdnas: the pleasant progress is 
endowed with the four form-sphere jhdnas', on the contrary, the painful is endowed with only 


Analayo, 2003, p. 81. 

The commentary of the Anguttam-nikdya glosses dnantariyam as the concentration of the supramundane path that 
gives immediate result. (Mp III 138 , 12 - 13 : anantariyan ti anantaravipdkaddyakam maggasamddhim. 
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austere meditations aiming at developing revulsion towards the world. The “contemplation of 
impermanence in all formations” is insight meditation while the remaining four meditations can 
generate a certain degree of concentration and provoke the desire to liberate oneself from samsdra. 
It might be argued that according to the Visuddhimagga (266), the contemplation of the foulness of 
the body can be practised systematically as samatha meditation that leads to the first form-sphere 
jhana, so that the painful progress is endowed with the first form-sphere jhana. However, if the 
painful progress were endowed with the first jhana called “pleasant dwelling here and now”, that 
painful progress would become a “pleasant” experience, and thus to contrast the “pleasant” progress 
with the “painful” one would become pointless. Therefore, the contemplation of the foulness of the 
body in this context is better understood as an auxiliary meditation to insight meditation, which 
functions to help the meditator reduce temporarily his attachment to the physical body. 

These five types of meditations seem suitable especially for patients. In AN 5:121 the Buddha 
teaches a sick bhikkhu that if he does not forsake these five types of meditation, he may expect to 
attain arahantship. The fact that the Buddha teaches the five meditations to patients also suggests 
that they are probably designed for insight meditation. The reason is that illness is in fact an 
obstacle’^ for developing deep samatha concentration, especially the form-sphere jhdnas obtained 
through samatha meditation, since strong painful feelings tend to interfere trying to keep the mind 
concentrated on the intended single meditation object. SN 22:86 conveys, for example, that Ven. 
Assaji fell away from what is probably the fourth form-sphere jhana due to his serious illness. On 
the contrary, insight meditation, as we have seen in MN 149, enables the practitioners to overcome 
the painful feelings (cf §2.1.2 above). 

Similarly to AN 4:163, AN 4:169 (IV 2I5-2I6) lists four kinds of person: (a) a person who 
enters final nibbdna with exertion in this very life (puggalo dittheva dhamme 
sasahkhamparinibbayi); (b) one who enters final nibbdna with exertion after the break of body 
{puggalo kdyassa bhedd sasahkhdraparinibbdyi); (c) one who enters final nibbdna without exertion 
in this very life {puggalo dittheva dhamme asahkhdraparinibbdyi); and (d) one who enters final 

According to the Visuddhimagga, both the “perception of death” and the “perception of the repulsiveness of food” 
lead only to access concentration {upacdra samddhi). Vism 2 3 8,33-34: appanam appatvd upacdrappattam eva jhdnam 
hoti ; Vism 347,4-5: appanam appanattena upacdrasamddhind cittam samddhiyati. 

Buddhaghosa (Vism 95,ii-i6) counts illness {dbddha) as one of the ten obstacles for the development of (mundane) 
concentration. 

*** In AN 5:70, AN 4:169, these five meditations are said to be able to lead to either the destruction of the taints or the 
enlightenment of a non-retumer. 
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nibbdna without exertion after the break of the body (puggalo kdyassa bhedd 
asankhdraparinibbdyi). The distinetion between “without exertion” and “with exertion” lies in the 
ability of entering the four jhdnas: the person without exertion is able to attain the four form-sphere 
jhdnas, whereas the one with exertion is equipped with merely the five types of meditations as 
described in AN 4:163 above. It seems to me quite obvious that both AN 4:163 and AN 4:169 
contrast two types of approaches to arahantship: to use the words of the Pali commentaries, the 
approach of dry-insight practitioner {sukkhavipassaka) and the approach of serenity-vehicle 
practitioner (samathaydnika). 

Here, I would like to comment on the reason proposed by Analayo for the suggestion that a 
non-returner is normally expected to have access to the form-sphere jhdna. According to Analayo, 
since the once-returner, in contrast to the non-retumer, has not yet fulfilled the development of 
concentration, the attainment of the form-sphere jhdna might be of relevance for the realization of 

o 1 

non-returning. Nevertheless, there are alternative ways to understand the suttas (e.g. AN IV 380) 
on which Analayo’s suggestion is based. According to Buddhaghosa’s account in the 
Visuddhimagga, some of his contemporaries believed that among the four noble persons, only 
arahants and non-returners were able to enter the “fruition attainment” (phalasamdpatti) and were 
said to have fulfilled the development of concentration. Their opinion regarding fruition 
attainment was not accepted by Buddhaghosa, who holds the opinion that all noble persons, 
including stream-enterers, each attain their own fruition attainment. Whether Buddhaghosa is right 
on this issue is not of my concern, but the open interpretation of the phrase “one who is endowed 
with fulfillment in concentration” (samddhismim paripurakdri) as ascribed to a non-returner is 
worth highlighting. Based on my discussion so far, I would like to offer my own interpretation: a 
non-returner is “endowed with fulfillment in concentration” in the sense that he will not encounter 
difficulty in developing the form-sphere jhdnas if he desires for them. Non-returners have 
eradicated completely and permanently the two fetters that had been reduced to a certain level by 
the wisdom of once-retumer, the fetters of sensual desire (kdmacchanda) and ill will (bydpdda), 
which are the main hindrances to be abandoned in order to gain the form-sphere jhdnas. Thus, it is 
very reasonable to assume that non-returners encounter no difficulty when they practise samatha 
meditation to develop form-sphere jhdnas. However, the non-returner’s great potential for 


Analayo, 2003, p. 82. 

Vism 699,31-33: Keci pana sotdpannasakaddgdmino pi na samdpajjanti; uparimd dve yeva samdpajjantT ti vadanti. 
Man ca tesam kdranam, ete hi samddhismim paripurakdrino ti. 
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developing jhdnas does not mean that he is obligated to possess these jhdnas, nor does it mean that 
a onee-retumer has to attain the form-sphere jhdnas before he ascends to the next stage of 
non-returner. 

To sum up, the concentration (samddhi) needed for seeing things as they really are does not 
necessarily arise from samatha meditation or form-sphere jhdnas. It is made clear by certain suttas 
discussed above that concentration can be generated even when one is listening to or giving a 
dhamma talk. Some suttas explicitly designate the practice of insight mediation as the development 
of concentration. Walking meditation as a form of insight meditation is especially said to be able to 
produce long-lasting concentration. In at least one sutta, powerful concentration that arises from 
insight meditation is also called right concentration, which comes up simultaneously together with 
insight knowledge. 

Although the Pali Nikdyas occasionally define right concentration (sammasamddhi) as the four 
jhdnas, they do not necessarily refer to the four jhdnas derived from samatha meditation. Some 
suttas imply the existence of another set of four jhdnas, that is, the one that is obtained through 
insight meditation and can lead to the four stages of enlightenment. I suggest that the set of four 
jhdnas obtained through insight meditation is what is meant by the four jhdnas comprising the path 
factor of right concentration. Some suttas explicitly point out that a bhikkhu can start to practise 
either insight meditation or satipatthdna, which orientates him toward direct insight meditation 
when he is endowed with morality {sTla). This is also an obvious indication of a pure-insight 
approach to enlightenment. 
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Chapter Three 

Satipatthana as Sukkhavipassaka Meditative Practice 


In section §2.2.1 it was argued that even though satipatthana meditation is not limited to a 
system of pure-insight meditation techniques, the relevant suttas show the legitimacy of practising 
satipatthana in a pure-insight way. This chapter makes a detailed investigation into the practice of 
satipatthana as the meditative method of those who develop insight meditation without prior 
experience of form-sphere jhdnas. Section §3.1 presents a brief definition of satipatthana, as is 
found in many suttas including the Satipatthana Sutta (MN 10). Section §3.2 onwards begins to 
discuss the actual meditative techniques of satipatthana as given in the Satipatthana Sutta (MN 10). 
Section §3.2 discusses the formula that follows each of the twenty-one satipatthana meditative 
techniques. The remaining sections of this chapter (§3.3-3.6) then investigate the substantial 
contents of the satipatthana techniques that are suitable for meditators who intend to develop 
insight meditation without form-sphere jhdna as a basis. Section §3.7 discusses the validity of 
taking satipatthdna as “the only way”. 


§3.1 Brief Definition of Satipatthana 

The practice of satipatthdna (“the establishment of mindfulness”)^ is often referred to in brief 
in the stock passage of the Nikdya suttas. The passage forms a short definition of satipatthdna 
practice, describes its significant characteristics, and helps to elucidate the detailed contents of the 
satipatthdna meditative techniques listed in the Satipatthdna Sutta (MN 10). The definition in 
question is as follows: 

Here, Bhikkhus, with regard to the body a bhikkhu dwells contemplating the body, ardent. 


* The commentaries offer two derivations of satipatthdna'. one from sati + upatthdna (“the foundations of 
mindfulness”); the other from sati + patthdna (“the establishment of mindfulness”). The first derivation emphasizes the 
action of setting up mindfulness, and thus is similar to the ancient Chinese translation of (Nian-zhu)', the latter 
emphasizes the objects on which mindfulness is established, thus is similar to (Nian-chu). Since its Sanskrit form, 
smrtyupasthdna, indicates that it is a compound derived from smrti and upasthdna (cf BHskt 614), Modem scholars 
prefer the former to the latter. Cf CDB 1915 note 122; Analayo, 2003, pp. 29-30; Gethin, 1992, pp. 30-32. 
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clearly comprehending, mindful, removing covetousness and displeasure with regard to the 
world. With regard to feelings he dwells contemplating feelings, ardent, clearly 
comprehending, mindful, removing eovetousness and displeasure with regard to the world. 
With regard to the mind he dwells contemplating the mind, ardent, clearly comprehending, 
mindful, removing covetousness and displeasure with regard to the world. With regard to 
phenomena he dwells contemplating phenomena, ardent, elearly comprehending, mindful, 
removing covetousness and displeasure with regard to the world. 


§3.1.1 Insight Meditation 

The fact that each of the objects to contemplate, i.e. body, feelings, mind and phenomena, 
oceurs twiee when deseribing how one should contemplate betrays the intrinsic nature of the 
satipatthdna practice, namely, its inclination toward insight meditation. Take the first satipatthdna 
as an example with the instruction kdye kdydnupassf (“contemplating the body with regard to the 
body”). Here the first occurrenee of kdya (in the locative) represents the field of objeet to be 
contemplated, while the seeond oecurrence of kdya (as the first member of the compound 
kdydnupassi) denotes the thing to be seen or understood through the first satipatthdna practice. In 
other words, when a meditator contemplates and observes the body, he sees only the body itself in 
its true nature and thus he sees the body as it really is. The Papahcasudani (II 241-243) provides 
two purposes for which the repetition of objects is adopted: one is to determine (vavatthdna) the 
objects; the other is to remove (vinibbhoga) the sense of apparent compactness (ghana) of the 
objects. What is meant by the first purpose is: only in the body can the meditator contemplate the 
body, he cannot contemplate the body in the sphere of feelings or mind. The seeond purpose 
indicates that the meditator when eontemplating the body does not see things that do not exist in the 
body, such as, the nature of permanence (nicca), happiness (sukha), self (atta), man (purisa) or 
woman (itthi). What is to be seen is something whieh really exists in the body, that is, the nature of 
impermanenee {anicca), suffering (dukkha), and non-self (anatta) ete. An alternative translation for 


^ MN I 56 , 3 -io: Idha, bhikkhave, bhikkhu kdye kdydnupassi viharati dtdpT sampajdno satimd, vineyya lake 
abhijjhddomanassam; vedandsu vedandnupassi viharati dtdpi sampajdno satimd, vineyya lake abhijjhddomanassam; 
citte cittdnupassi viharati dtdpi sampajdno satimd, vineyya loke abhijjhddomanassam; dhammesu dhammdnupassi 
viharati dtdpi sampajdno satimd, vineyya loke abhijjhddomanassam. Also DN II 94,31-95,4; SN IV 211,4-7; AN I 296,io-i3. 
Cf. MLDB 145; CDB 1627. 

^ Cf. Soma, 1981, pp. 32-34. 
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kdye kdydnupassT is “contemplating the body as body”. In this case, the usage of the loeative in 
kdye might be regarded to have the same function as the suffix -to as in for example aniccato (“as 
impermanent”), dukkhato (“as suffering”), and anattato (“as non-self’)."^ Sueh a translation is 
adopted by the *Smrtyupasthdna Sutra (Nian-Chu Jing', MA 98), which makes the 

following renderings: (“contemplate body as body”), (“contemplate feeling 

as feeling”), (“contemplate mind as mind”), and (“contemplate dhamma as 

dhamma”).^ This alternative translation also sheds light on the nature of the satipatthdna practiee 
by clarifying that it aims for the realization of the mental and physical phenomena as they really are. 


§3.1.2 The Mental Qualities Required for Successful Practice 

From the brief definition, we also know that the praetice of satipatthdna requires at least three 
mental qualities from the meditators: being ardent (dtdpi), elearly comprehending (sampajdna), and 
being endowed with mindfulness (satimd). According to the PapahcasudanT, without these three 
mental qualities the practiee of satipatthdna would not suceeed.^ The term dtdpi means “being 
endowed with dtdpa (“ardor”)”, which is a synonym of viriya (“energy”). To be ardent is to be 
strenuous and diligent. The importance of being strenuous is emphasized by the Buddha in many 
suttas. In SN 12:22, the Buddha says that the disciples should arouse their energy thus: 

Willingly, let only my skin, sinews, and bones remain, and let the flesh and blood dry up in 
my body, but I will not relax my energy so long as I have not attained what can be attained 
by manly strength, by manly energy, by manly exertion.^ 

According the same sutta, this kind of heroic effort, which is called as the “four-factored energy” 


Dr. Ole Holten Find offers this interpretation in his email to Yahoo Pah Group (messages 9560 and 9567). MLDB 145 
has “eontemplating the body as a body.” 

^ Tl, 5 82 b,24; 584a, 4; 584a, 14; 584a,23. 

® Ps I 243 ,25-31: Atha yasma anatapino antosankhepo antarayakaro hoti; asampajano upayapariggahe 
anupdyaparivajjane ca muyhati; mutthassati updydpariccdge anupdydpariggahe ca asamattho hoti; ten ’ assa tarn 
kammatthdnam na sampajjati, tasmd yesam dhammdnam dnubhdvena tarn sampajjati, tesam yesam dhammdnam, dtdpi 
sampajdno satimd ti idam vuttan ti veditabbam. 

’ SN II 28 , 23 - 2 ?: kamam taco ca naharu ca atthi ca avasissatu, sarire upasussatu mamsam lohitam. Yam tarn 
purisathdmena purisaviriyena purisaparakkamena pattabbam na tarn apdpunitvd viriyassa santhdnam bhavissati. The 
English translation is adopted from CDB 553. 
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(caturanga-samannagatam viriyam) by the Saratthapakasini , brings people happiness and 
seelusion from evil unwholesome states, and thus it should not be misunderstood as an extreme 
form of self-mortifioation. On the eontrary, people who are lazy (kusita) and laek of sueh energy 
live in suffering and are soiled by evil unwholesome states; thus the Buddha reeommends sueh kind 
ardor to all his diseiples. In the Anguttara-nikdya, the Buddha informs us that he himself attained 
enlightenment through employing sueh energy and advieed his disciples to arouse the same energy 
so that they could win the goal of final liberation in this very life.^ In SN 21:3, it is said that while 
Ven. Mahamogallana and the Buddha converse with each other through their supernormal powers, 
they use the stock phrase “four-factored energy” to define “one with energy aroused” 
{draddhaviriya)}^ It should be emphasized that although the four-factored energy appears at first 
sight to go to the extreme of self-mortification, it should be understood to be a well balanced and 
sustained state of effort that is neither over-strung and leading to restlessness (uddhacca) nor 
over-lax and leading to idleness {kosajja)}^ According to modern meditation teachers, in the actual 
practice of satipatthdna, “being ardent” particularly refers to the striving to be unremittingly 

mindful of the meditation objects, including the painful feelings arising in the course of 

12 

meditation. 

The next mental quality required for the success of the satipatthdna practice is sati 
(“mindfulness”), which is derived from the verb root ^sar (“to remember”). Although sati is related 
to memory or remembrance of past events in some circumstances in the Nikayas, it would be 
misleading to apply such a connotation to sati in the context of satipatthdna practice. Goenka 
interprets sati as the “awareness of or attention to the present moment, not the past or the future.”'"^ 


Spk II 49,23-24. 

AN I 50,6-23. 

SN II 276,11-17. 

** Cf. the story of Ven. Sona at AN 6:55. AN III 375,18-22: Evam eva kho Sana accdmddhaviriyam uddhaccdya 
samvattati, atilmaviriyam kosajjdya samvattati. Tasmd ti ha tvam Sana viriyasamatam adhitthaha indriydnah ca 
samatam pativijjha tattha ca nimittam ganhdti’ ti. 

Sllananda, 1990, p. 20; Pandita Sayadaw, 1993, pp. 51-54; Mahasi Sayadaw, 2000d, pp. 47-51. 

For the definition of rah, see SN 48:10 (V 197), AN 5:14 (III 11), SN 46:3 (V 67-68). 

Goenka, 2001, p.l3. Mahasi Sayadaw (1984) understands sati as “the observant noting of ‘seeing’, ‘hearing’, etc., at 
each of their respective occurrence” (p. 54 note 2). Also cf Nanaponika, 1975, p. 9. For the definition of mindfulness 
utilized in psychology and behavioral medicine, see Kabat-Zinn (2003, p. 145): “the awareness that emerges through 
paying attention on purpose in the present moment, and non-judgementally to the unfolding of experience moment by 
momenf’. Also cf Bishop et al., 2004. 
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This interpretation is corroborated by the fact that in the Satipatthdna Sutta instructs meditators to 
be clearly aware of what is going on exactly in the world of one’s own mind and body during the 
present moment. 

Sati as a wholesome mental faculty is listed as a member among the five faculties (indriya), 

the seven enlightenment factors (bojjhanga) and the noble eightfold path. According to SN 46:53, 

the enlightenment factor of mindfulness keeps balanced the remaining six enlightenment factors, 

which are divided into two groups: one group including the factors of the discrimination of states 

(dhammavicaya), energy (viriya), and rapture (piti), prevents sluggishness; the other group 

including the factors of tranquility (passaddhi), concentration (samddhi), and equanimity (upekkhd), 

prevents excitement. The Buddha says that sati is always useful.Similarly, according to the 

Visuddhimagga, the faith faculty (saddhindriya) needs to be balanced against the wisdom faculty 

ipannindriya), and the concentration faculty (samddhindriya) against the energy faculty 

(viriyindriya), while the mindfulness faculty (satindriya) is helpful in all these instances because it 

protects the mind from lapsing into restlessness due to faith, energy and wisdom, and from 

sluggishness due to concentration.'^ These passages show that mindfulness is always needed in the 

sense that it has the function of balancing and supervising the other mental faculties. Therefore, 

mindfulness is highly exalted by the Visuddhimagga: “The mind has mindfulness as its refuge. 

Mindfulness is manifested as protection, and there is no exertion and restraint of the mind without 

mindfulness”.'^ How mindfulness protects the mind can be illustrated by the Dukkhadhamma Sutta 

(SN 35:203); even if unwholesome mental states arise due to a lapse of mindfulness, but as long as 

18 

the mindfulness arise again, the mind is able to abandon quickly the unwholesome mental states. 
Another important aspect of mindfulness is its close relation to concentration. According to MN I 
230, the path factors of sammdsati, sammdvdydma and sammdsamddhi comprise the group of 
concentration (samddhikkhandha). This suggests that the practice of mindfulness is conducive not 
only to the knowledge of reality but also to the concentration derived from both serenity 


SN V 115,6-7: satim ca khvdham bhikkhave sabbatthikam vaddmiti. 

Vism 130,11-15: Sati pana sabbattha balavati vattati; sati hi cittam uddhacca-pakkhikdnam saddhd-viriya-pamdnam 
vasena uddhacca-pdtato, kosajjapakkhena ca samddhind kosajjapdtato rakkhati. 

Vism 130 ,i 8 - 2 o: cittanhi satipatisaranam drakkhapaccupatthdnd ca sati, na vind satiyd cittassa paggahaniggaho hoti. 

SN IV 190,10-12: dandho bhikkhave satuppddo, atha kho nam khippam eva pajahati vinodeti vyantikaroti anabhdvam 
gamete. Spk III 54,i6-i8: dandho, bhihhave, satuppddo ti satiyd uppddo yeva dandho, uppanna-mattdya pana tdya (Be 
kdci) jivita-kilesd niggahitd va honti, na santhdtum sakkonti. 
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meditation'^ and insight meditation. The elose relation of mindfulness to concentration is also 
reflected in an explanation of sati that is specific to the Pali commentarial literature. For example, in 
the Visudhimagga, mindfulness has “non-floating” as its characteristic (apildpanalakkhand), and is 
compared to a pillar because it is firmly grounded in the meditative objects (drammane 
dalhapatitthitatta pana esika viya). 

The last mental quality mentioned in the brief definition is sampajdna (“clear 
comprehending”). The PapancasudanT glosses it as one “possessed of the knowledge called clear 
comprehension” and points out its function in the context of satipatthana practice as thus: “One 
who does not clearly comprehend is confused about grasping what is the means and rejecting what 
is not the means”. In the Satipatthana Sutta, sampajana itself is a meditative technique among the 
fourteen practices of the first satipatthdna. It also appears within the compound satisampajahha in 
suttas that describe the all-inclusive trainings of the Buddha. In both cases, sampajana refers to a 
clear awareness of what is happening in one’s own bodily activities during the present moment in 
everyday life. According to SN 47:35, clear comprehension is explained as the insight knowledge of 
the rising, continuance and falling away of feelings, thoughts and perceptions. Thus, clear 
comprehension is a kind of knowledge that ranges from bare awareness of what is happening in 
one’s own bodily activities, through to the knowledge of the right and wrong ways in the 
satipatthdna practice, and finally to the knowledge of the rising and falling with regard to mental 
phenomena. This broad range covered by clear comprehension is also corroborated by the Pali 
commentaries’ fourfold classification of it, which shall be addressed later on. It is beyond doubt that 
the degree of clear comprehension depends on the extent of the effort and mindfulness put into the 
satipatthdnd practice. 


The formula of the third jhdna mentions sato sampajana (“mindful and clearly comprehending”), and that of the 
fourth jhdna talks of upekkhdsatipdrisuddhim (“the purity of mindfulness due to equanimity”). 

Vism 464,26: 464,28-29. 

Ps I 243,18-19: sampajdna ti sampajannasahkhdtena ndnena samanndgata. 

Ps I 243,26-2?: asampajdna updyapariggahe anupdya-parivajjane ca muyhati. Cf Vibh-a 220,2-3; Nanamoli, 1987, p. 
111 . 

e.g.DN 2 at I 70,25-71,2. 

SN V 180 ,27-181,5: Idha bhikkhave bhikkhuna vidita vedana uppajjanti, vidita upatthahanti, vidita abbhattham 
gacchanti. Viditd vitakkd uppajjanti, viditd upatthahanti, viditd abbhattham gacchanti. Viditd sanfid uppajjanti, viditd 
upatthahanti, viditd abbhattham gacchanti. Evam kha bhikkhave bhikkhu sampajdna had. 
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§3.1.3 The Immediate Benefits 

In the brief definition of satipatthdna, the expression “removing eovetousness and displeasure 
with regard to the world” represents the immediate benefit of satipatthdna practice, to wit, the 
development of concentration (samddhi). The Papahcasudam takes this expression to mean that the 
five hindrances are removed by way of the “removal through substituting the opposite qualities” 
(tadangavinaya) and the “removal through suppression” (vikkhambhanavinaya). These two types 
of removal are possible only when one establishes the concentration derived from either insight 
meditation or serenity meditation. According to the Visuddhimagga, the term tadangavinaya 
especially refers to the abandonment of defilements through insight knowledge {vipassandhdna), 
while vikkhambhanavinaya is used especially in relation to the abandonment of defilements through 
samatha jhdna?^ 

The Pali term for our translation “removing” is vineyya, an absolutive form of vineti 
(“removes”), but the term is usually rendered as “having removed”. Understood in this way, vineyya 
would denote an action of removal prior to the action of practising satipatthdna. This understanding 
has led to the conclusion that the four types of satipatthdna should be undertaken only after the five 
hindrances are removed through the first form-sphere jhana at least. However, since a passage in 
AN 9:64 prescribes the practice of satipatthana in order to abandon the five hindrances, if the 
five hindrances were to be abandoned before satipatthdna meditation, this passage would become 
superfluous and meaningless. Besides, if the Buddha, as U Nanuttara Sayadaw pointed out, had 
intended to teach satipatthdna meditation only to those who already abandoned the five hindrances 
by form-sphere jhdnas, then in the Satipatthdna Sutta he would not have instructed meditators to be 
aware of the mind with lust {sardga citta) or the mind with hatred {sadosa citta) when he taught the 
third satipatthdna, much less to be aware of the five hindrances when he taught the fourth 
satipatthana. Therefore, the action denoted by the term vineyya must be understood to take place 
concurrently with or at least immediately after the action of practising satipatthdna meditation. The 

Ps I 243 ,34-35: Tattha vineyya ti tadahgavinayena va vikkhambhanavinayena va vinayitva. 

Vism 693 ,25-696,5. STlananda (1990:23-24) explains these two types of removal solely in terms of insight meditation. 

Cf SVMCR 34 for Kheminda Thera’s argument. 

AN IV 458,4-5: Imesam kho bhikkhave pancannam mvarandnam pahdndya cattdro satipatthdna bhdvetabbd. BGS IV 
300 wrongly translated this sentence as “Monks, when these five hindrances are put away, four arisings of mindfulness 
should be made to become.” The term pahdndya in the dative case should be translated as “in order to abandon” in 
place of “when... are put away.” 

SVMCR 116-119. Also cf STlananda, 1990, p. 22. 
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translation of “removing” for vineyya also tallies with the grammatieal rule that the absolutive form 
of a verb eould denote an aetion taking place simultaneously with or after the action denoted by the 
main verb in the same sentence. 


§3.2 The Formula for Each Satipatthana Practice 

The Satipatthana Sutta attaches a formula to the substantial content of each of the twenty-one 
satipatthana meditative techniques. This formula throws light on the universal features common to 
all the twenty-one meditative techniques, and thus provides essential information on them: their 
contents will be discussed later. The formula that is attached to the first satipatthana, the 
contemplation of body, thus reads: 

(1) In this way, with regard to the body he dwells contemplating the body internally, or he 
dwells contemplating the body externally, or he dwells contemplating the body both 
internally and externally. (2) He dwells contemplating the nature of arising in the body, or he 
dwells contemplating the nature of passing away in the body, or he dwells contemplating the 
nature of both arising and passing away in the body. (3) The mindfulness that “there is a 
body” is established in him to the extent necessary for bare knowledge and mindfulness. 

31 

And he dwells independent, not clinging to anything in the world. 

(Note: Each occurrence of the word “body” in this formula should be replaced with 
“feelings”, “mind” or “J/zamma” accordingly for the three remaining satipatthana 
practices.) 

I divide this formula into three parts that will subsequently be examined. The first part delimits the 
range of objects to be mindful of in satipatthana practice, which covers not only internal 
phenomena but also external. The second and third parts disclose the distinct identity of these 
satipatthana techniques as insight meditation. 


Collins, 2006, pp. 115-116; for more examples from ih^Nikayas, see Analayo, 2003, p. 68 note 6. 

MN I 56,27-34: Iti ajjhattam vd kdye kdydnupassi viharati, bahiddhd vd kdye kdydnupassi viharati, ajjhattabahiddhd 
vd kdye kdydnupassi viharati; samudayadhammdnupassi vd kdyasmim viharati, vayadhammdnupassi vd kdyasmim 
viharati, samudayavayadhammdnupassi vd kdyasmim viharati. Atthi kayo ti vd pan ’ assa sati paccupatthitd hoti, ydvad- 
eva ndnamattdya patissatimattdya. anissito ca viharati, na ca kind lake upddiyati. 
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§3.2.1 Contemplating Internally and Externally 

This first part of the formula is related to the seope of objeets for contemplation. The Pali term 

T9 

for “internally” is ajjhattam, which can also be rendered as “concerning oneself’ or “in oneself.” 
This suggests that its opposite term, bahiddha (“externally” “outside”) may mean “concerning 
others” or “in others.” This suggestion is confirmed by the fact that the Janavasabha Sutta (DN 18) 
when dealing with satipatthdna, treats bahiddha as a synonym of parakdye (“other’s body”), 
paravedand (“other’s feelings”), paracitta (“other’s mind”), and paradhamma (“other’s 
phenomena”).The commentary of the Satipatthdna Sutta both interpret ajjhattam as attano (“of 
oneself’) and bahiddha as parassa (“other’s”). Though the exegetical literature of the 
non-Theravada schools, such as the Mahavibhasasastra and the Sariputrabhidharma, provide 
alternative interpretations, the denominator of all these exegetical sources, including the Pali 
commentaries, indicates that the word bahiddhd means “other’s, of others” in the context of 
satipatthdna. Nevertheless, such an interpretation raises some questions: how do meditators 
contemplate other people’s bodily phenomena, such as the in-and-out breath, or anatomical parts of 
the physical body? How can meditators be aware of other sentient people’s defecating and urinating? 
How do meditators contemplate the mental phenomena of other persons, such as the three feelings 
and miscellaneous states of the mind? 


DOP s.v. ajjhattam. 

PED s.v. bahiddhd. 

DN II 216,15-22. Ee shows only para-kdya and para-dhamma with an ellipsis of para-vedand and para-citta. 

Ps I 249,23-24:, 279,15-16,280,21-22, 286 , 19 - 20 . The Vibhahga (197,38; 200,le) interprets bahiddhd as assa (of this ). 

The Mahdvibhdsdsdstra provides three ways of interpretation. Aeeording to the first interpretation (T27, 940a,2-6), 
preferred by its eompilers, (“internal body”) is glossed as fl(“form belonging to one’s own 

eontinuity”), and J|'(“extemal body”) as (“form belonging to other’s body”). The same method 

applies to (“feelings”), /fi (“mind”) and tit (dhamma). The seeond interpretation (T27, 940a,6-8), given by some 
other teaehers, has the same explanation as the first in regard to “feelings” and “mind,” but glosses “internal body” as 
“form of sentient beings” and “external body” as “form of non-sentient beings”; this method also applies to the ease of 
dhamma. The third interpretation (T27, 940a,8-9) is offered by Ven. Xie who identifies (“internal”) with 

(“of the present”), and jj- (“external”) with (“of the past, of the future and non-existenf’). 

The (T26, 476b,io-479a,23) glosses :^fJ|'(“extemal body”) as ’ & 

ftfiTrl'Hf/fTr MjSi “bodily objeets not obtained yet or lost already in one’s own eontinuty of the present, or those objeets 
belonging to other sentient beings”). The same method applies to feelings, mind and dhamma, with the latter defined as 
(sanndkkhandha) and (sahkhdrakkhandha). 
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Since it is believed that satipatthdna meditation requires meditators to eontemplate the mental 
and physieal phenomena through personal direet experienee (paccakkham) instead of through book 
knowledge or intelleetual refleetion or reasoning, and sinee to know and pereeive other persons’ 
mental phenomena direetly requires supernatural powers like the “knowledge of reading others’ 
minds” (cetopariyandna), the majority of modern meditation teaehers, reluetant to aeeept literally 
the interpretation of bahiddha as “other’s”, have been tried to offer alternative explanations. 
However, none fit very well into all the four satipatthanas. The best solution, in my view, is to 
follow the strategy of the Mahasi tradition, which accepts the Pali literature’s explanation of 
bahiddhd as “other’s,” but interprets “eontemplating other’s [mind and body]” as “eontemplating 
other’s [mind and body] by inferenee after having eontemplated one’s own mind and body by direct 
experience”. In this way, the main task of meditators is to eontemplate systematieally the mental 
and physieal phenomena whieh is taking plaee in their own body and mind; only after they realize 
the nature of their own mental and physieal phenomena, may they sometimes think of other people 
and infer that the mental and physieal phenomena of others have the same natures."^^ 

The idea that to contemplate one’s own mind and body is suffieient for success in the 
satipatthdna praetiee is eorroborated by the eanonical suttas and eommentarial sourees, whieh make 
it elear that even if one eontemplates only (part of) one’s own mental and physieal phenomena, one 
is still able to see the true nature of the five aggregates and realize the four noble truths (ariyasacca). 


An exception I notice is Pa-Auk Sayadaw of Burma, who accepts the interpretation of the word “externally” as “of 
others” and claims that meditators shoud contemplate directly from personal experience, rather than by inference, other 
people’ physical and mental phenomena according ot the analysis of mind and matter in Abhidhamma philosophy. Cf. 
Pa-Auk, 2000, pp. 172-74, 219; Pa-Auk, 1998a, pp. 18-19. 

Goenka interprets bahiddhd in the first two satipatthdna practices as “the surface of the body”. In the case of the 
contemplation of mind, he takes “contemplating externally” to mean “contemplating the mind experiencing an object 
from outside”. See Goenka, 2001, pp. 31-32, 54; U Ko Lay, 2002, pp. 61-62. Analayo (2003: 99-102) provide 
comprehensive information on the alternative interpretations of bahiddhd proposed by other meditation teachers and 
scholars. 

Mahasi Sayadaw (1999a, p. 133) writes on the matter: “But, for the purpose of vipassand meditation, disciples are 
mainly concerned with contemplating on what is happening in one’s body, as definitely stated in the Commentary and 
subcommentary of the Anupada Sutta of Uparipannasa Pali Canon. Phenomena happening elsewhere need be known 
only conjecturally.” Similarly, Nanaponika (1975, p. 92) comments that “It should be noted, however, that in the 
systematic meditative development of Insight only internal objects are taken up and brought into the focus of Bare 
Attention. This is so because only one’s own bodily and mental processes are accessible to direct experience.” Also cf 
STlananda, 1990, p. 47; Sdananda, 1998; U Hla Myint Kyaw, 1999. 
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In the Rohitassa Sutta, which appears in both Samyutta-nikdya and Anguttara-nikdya^^ the Buddha 
instructs a young deity named Rohitassa that the end of the world cannot be reached by traveling, 
but at the same time without reaching the end of the world one cannot end suffering. The sutta 
points out that the four noble truths are taught in terms of one’s own mind-body world only: “It is, 
friend, in just this fathom-high carcass endowed with perception and mind that I make known the 
world, the origin of the world, the cessation of the world, and the way leading to the cessation of the 
world”."^^ So it is understood that the world whose end should be reached signifies one’s own 
mental and physical world. Similarly, the Lokantagamana Sutta (SN 35:116) explains the meaning 
of the term “world” mentioned in the Rohitassa Sutta to be one’s own six internal bases (dyatana), 
which represent also one’s own mental and physical world."^^ From these suttas, it seems evident 
that one is able to realize the four noble truths {ariya sacca) by means of investigating one’s own 
mental and physical world alone. The Rohitassa Sutta was in fact quoted several times by Pali 
commentator Dhammapala in his works to document the idea that contemplation of one’s own 
mental and physical is sufficient for realization of the four noble truth. For instance, the 
subcommentary on the Mulapariydya Sutta says: “Even through full understanding of the 
phenomena belonging to one’s own continuity [of mental and physical phenomena], the 
development of the four noble truths for the meditation subject would succeed”.'^"^ Another passage 
that documents the validity of contemplating one’s own mental and physical phenomena alone can 
found be in the Milindapahha, where it is said that just as cats seek food nearby, so also the 
meditator must contemplate the rising and falling of his five aggregates. Following this analogy is a 
stanza, which reconfirms its meaning: “One should not be far from here, as what will the highest 


SN 2:25 (I 61,17-62,28); AN 4:45 (II 47,22-19,6). 

SN I 62,19-22: api khvdham dvuso imasminneva vydmamatte kalevare sannimhi samanake lokam ca panndpemi 
lokasamudayam ca lokanirodham ca lokaniwdhagdminim ca patipadanti. Its Chinese parallel passage (T2, 359a) reads: 

Also cf. its Sanskrit parallel: asminn eva 
rohitdsva vydmamdtre kalevare lokam prajnapaydmi lokasamudayam ca ... gdminim pratipadam. (Enomoto, 1994, p. 
58). 

SN IV 95,27-35: Yena kho dvuso lokasmim lokasanni hoti lokamdniayam vuccati ariyassa vinaye loko. Kena cdvuso 
lokasmim lokasanni hoti lokamdni. Cakkhund kho dvuso lokasmim lokasanni hoti lokamdni. Sotena kho, dvuso...pe... 
ghdnena kho dvuso... Jivhdya kho dvuso lokasmim lokasanni hoti lokamdni. Kdyena kho dvuso... manena kho dvuso 
lokasmim lokasanni hoti lokamdni. Yena kho dvuso lokasmim lokasanni hoti lokamdni. ayam vuccati ariyassa vinaye 
loko. 

Ps-pt''® I 111: Sasantatipariydpannadhammaparihhdmattenapi hi catusaccakammatthdna- bhdvand samijjhati. 
Tenevdha- “imasmimyeva bydmamatte kalevare sasahhimhi samanake lokahca pahhapemi lokasamudayahca 
pannapemf’ti-ddi. Also cf. Ud-a 68-69. 
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existence avail? You should know your own body called ‘the present. 


§3.2.2 Contemplating Rising and Passing Away 

The second part of the formula indicates that the practice of satipatthdna inevitably leads to 
the realization of the “nature of rising and passing away” (samudayavayadhamma) of the 
phenomena that are contemplated, and reveals the centrally important fact that all twenty-one of the 
meditative techniques prescribed in the Satipatthdna Sutta fall into the field of insight meditation 
{vipassandbhdvand).'^^ What is said in this part of the formula is echoed in the Vibhahga Sutta of 
Samyutta-nikdya (SN 47:40). In this sutta, satipatthdna, which is illustrated only by the brief 
definition mentioned above, is differentiated from satipatthdnabhdvand (“development of the 
establishment of mindfulness”), which enables one to “contemplate the nature of rising and passing 
away” (samudayavayadhammdnupassi) in mental and physical phenomena. A similar description of 
contemplating the nature of rising and passing away by satipatthdna practice is also found in the 
first sutta of the Anuruddhasamyutta (SN V 294-295). 

Since vipassand is defined as seeing the three universal characteristics of impermanence 
(anicca), suffering (dukkha) and non-self {anatta),^'' and a repeated confrontation with the 
characteristic of impermanence inevitably leads to the realization of the remaining two 
characteristics, realizing the characteristic of impermanence should be seen as the milestone in 
the progress of insight meditation. Since the nature of impermanence could be realized only when 


Mil 393 ,25-26: Na ito dure bhavitabbam, bhavaggam kim karissati; paccuppannamhi vohare sake kayamhi vindathdti. 
My translation is based on a Burmese translation, explained to me in Chinese by Nandasiri Sayadaw. Nanaponika’s 
translation (1975, p. 191) reads, “Not far from here you have to seek: Sublimest heavens what will they avail? Here in 
this present aggregation, in your own body will you find it all.” Homer’s translation (1991, p. 269) reads, “One should 
not be far from here (or) how will one produce the Acme of Becoming? In the actual present, know your own body.” 

The Smrtyupasthdna Sutra of the Madhyama-dgama does not mention this formula on the contemplation of rising 
and passing away. Nevertheless, the same formula can be found in the Smrtyupasthdna Varga in the 
Sdriputrdbhidharma as well as the first siitra of the Ekdyana-mdrga Varga of the Ekottara-dgama. For a comparison of 
various versions that describe satipatthdna practices in detail, see Appendix 1. 

Cf Patis II 96,29-31: Ruparh aniccato anupassanatthena vipassand, rupani dukkhato anupassanatthena vipassand, 
rupam anattato anupassanatthena vipassand. 

SN III 22,3-4: SN IV 1,?; SN IV 154,2i: yad aniccam tarn dukkham, yam dukkham tad anattd. SN V 345,24-26: Idha 
tvam DTghdvu sabbesahkhdresu aniccdnupassi vihardhi, anicce dukkhasahm dukkhe anattasahji pahdnasahm 
virdgasanm nirodhasahm ti. Evam hi te Dighdvu sikkhitabban ti. Cf CDB 844-45, 1791; Analayo, 2003, p. 103. 
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one sees elearly the nature of rising and falling away,"^^ eontemplating the nature of rising and 
passing away marks a significant breakthrough in the development of insight meditation as well as 
in the path to the realization of the noble fruits. This must be the reason why “contemplating rising 
and falling” (udayabbaydnupassin) and “wisdom directed towards rising and passing away 
{udayatthagdminTpannd), as we have seen in Chapter One (§1.3.3), are frequently mentioned in the 
suttas as effective methods for the realization of different states of enlightenment including 
Buddhahood. According to the Visuddhimagga (632-640), the “contemplation of rising and falling” 
(udayabbaydnupassana), as a stage of insight knowledge {vipassandndna), is comprised of two 
stages: tender and advanced. The tender stage, where the contemplation of rising and falling tends 
to be obstructed by ten types of pleasant experience mostly resulting from the power of 
concentration, such as, illumination (obhdsa), rapture (piti), tranquility (passaddhi) and pleasure 
(sukha); and therefore, one cannot know vividly the three characteristics in their true nature. The 
meditator who attains this stage is named “beginner of insight” (draddhavipassaka). Therefore, 
modern meditation teachers emphasize that meditators do not enter the path of vipassand proper 
until they reach this tender stage of the contemplation of rising and falling. The advanced stage of 
the contemplation of rising and falling is free from the ten exciting pleasant phenomena, which thus 
enables meditators to regain a vivid realization of the three characteristics. It is interesting to note 
that according to Visuddhimagga^^ and its subcommentary, the Visuddhimagga-mahdtTkd,^^ when a 
stream-enterer, once-returner, or non-retumer practices insight meditation in order to attain the 
higher stage of enlightenment, he necessarily begins his meditation with the knowledge of rising 
and falling {udayabbayahdna).^^ The Vimuttimagga Ji^iuodao-lun) has a similar tone. It 

is said, for example, “Dwelling in this stage, that yogi endeavours further, wishing to obtain the 

53 

Fruit of Once-retum; he sees birth, destruction and the rest.” 


Sv I 121 , 20 ; Vibh-a 506,22: Hutva abhavatthena anicca “Impermanence is in the sense of an absence after having 
been”. 

Vism 676,36-677,3: Tass ’ evam patipannassa vuttanayen ’eva sankhdrupekkhdvasdne ekavajjanena 
anulomagotmbhundnesu uppannesu gotrabhu-anantaram sakaddgdmi-maggo uppajjati. The same pattern applies to 
dndgdmimagga and arahattamagga. 

Vism-mht II 487: vuttanayenevdti udayabbayandnddinam uppddane vuttanayena. 

Mahasi Saaydaw (1985, p. 68) makes it explicit: Ariya-puggaldnam hi vipassantdnam pathamam udayabbayandnam 
eva uppajjati’ti ayam ettha dhammatd ’ti. “For when the noble disciples are practising vipassand the knowledge of rising 
and falling arises in the beginning. This is the fixed course in this respect.” 

Ehara et al, 1997, p. 306. Also cf its original Chinese passage at T32, 458a,i6-i7: ’ 
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§3.2.3 The Result of Satipatthana Practice 

The last part of the formula under discussion informs us of the outcome of diligently 
cultivating each of the twenty-one meditative techniques. The meditator, having experienced the 
rising and passing away of his own mental and physical phenomena, comes to realize that only 
bodily phenomena exists when bodily phenomena is observed, and that only feelings exist when 
feelings are observed, and so on; thus he comes to realize that what exists in reality is only the 
continuity of fleeting impersonal mental and physical phenomena, that there is no separate “self’ 
(attan), no permanent “soul” that has been imagined and attached to consciously and 
unconsciously.^'^ The mindfulness thus established is conducive to the higher levels of knowledge 
and mindfulness. Equipped with such mindfulness and knowledge, the meditator dwells 
independent (anissito). SN 2:2 and SN 2:13 also shows that the meditator becomes “independenf’ 
after having realized the rising and falling of the world of the mental and physical phenomena. 
According to the Papancasudam, anissito here may refer to “independent of greed {teach) and 
wrong views {ditthiy\^^ The last expression in the formula, “not clinging to anything in the world”, 
if taken literally, must denote the adamant 's detached attitude towards the world, which, according 
to the commentary,^^ refers to the world of the five aggregates.^* This reconfirms an essential 
aspect of the satipatthana practice, which the last chapter (§2.2.1) highlighted: each of the four 
satipatthdnas and even each of the twenty-one satipatthana meditative techniques described in the 
Satipatthana Sutta is individually able to lead the meditators all the way to the final goal. Therefore, 
there is no necessity for meditators to practise all those satipatthana meditative techniques for the 
purpose of gaining the final goal. This allows meditators to practise satipatthana successfully in a 
way where form-sphere jhdna occupies no place. Nevertheless, this of course does not mean that 
meditators aspiring for form-sphere jhdna are forbidden to practise the meditative techniques that 

Here, I follow the explanation given by Pali commentaries. Ps I 250,4-?: Atthi kayo ti vdpan’assa satipaccupatthitd 

hot! ti kayo ti ca atthi, na satto, na puggalo, na itthT, na puriso, na attd, na attaniyam, ndham, na mama, na koci, na 
kassaci ti evam assa sati paccupatthitd hot. 

SN I 46, 2 i; SN I 52.25-26: lokassa natvd udayabbayahca, sucetaso asito taddnisamso ti. Cf CDB 140. 

Ps I 250,12-13: anissito ca viharafi ti tanhdnissaya-ditthinissaydnam vasena anissito viharati. The term Anisstio 
appears many times in the Nikdyas’, for instance, SN SN 1:17 and 35:240 relate “sense restraint” to “independent”. 

Ps I 250,13-15: Na ca kind loke upddiyatl ti lokasmim kind rupam vd ... pe ... vihhdnam vd ayam me attd vd 
attaniyam vd ti na ganhdti. Ps I 250,23-25: Idam ekassa assdsa-passdsavasena abhinivittha-bhikkhuno ydva arahattd 
niyydnamukhan ti. 

Its corresponding passage in EA explicitly mentions the attainment of arahantship; see Appendix 1. 
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produce form-sphere jhana, sinee some teehniques of the first satipatthana, as we shall see in the 
next seetion, have the potential to produee the form-sphere jhana experienee. 


§3.3 The Contemplation of the Body 

The first satipatthana, eontemplation of body, eomprises fourteen types of praetiee: (1) 
mindfulness of breathing {dndpdnasati); (2) mindfulness of bodily postures (iriydpatha); (3) elear 
eomprehension (sampajahha) in regard to bodily aetivities and daily routines; (4) attention to the 
repulsiveness of the body (patikulamanasikdm) by analysing the body into its anatomieal parts; (5) 
attention to the elements (dhdtumanasikdra); and (6-14) the nine eemetery eontemplations 
(navasivatika) that remind of the different stages of a eorpse’s deeomposition. Among these 
techniques, the attention to repulsiveness and the nine cemetery eontemplations require 
visualization, imagination or reeollection of sights neither seen before nor experieneed personally at 
the moment of aetual praetiee, and thus deviate from the spirit of the remaining satipatthdna 
techniques, whieh require meditators to observe and know the mental or physieal phenomena as 
they really are whenever these phenomena are personally experieneed by them. Therefore, in the 
Satipatthdna Sutta, while the “attention to repulsiveness” and the “nine eemetery eontemplations” 
function as samatha meditation at the earlier stage of development,^^ and only at latter stage turn 
into vipassand meditation, the remaining meditative praetiees are meant to funetion as pure 
vipassand meditation from the very beginning of development. This distinction makes “attention to 
repulsiveness” and the “nine eemetery contemplations”, in eontrast to the remaining praetiees, fail 
to beeome a fundamental meditation subjeet (mulakammatthdna) for meditators who intend to 
develop vipassand meditation all the way to the final realization without the previous development 
of the form-sphere jhdna. 


§3.3.1 Attention to Repulsiveness and the Nine Cemetery Contemplations 

The “attention to repulsiveness” aims to view the body as being full of many kinds of foulness 


According to the Visuddhimagga, the “attention to repulsiveness”, named kdyagatasati in the Visuddhimagga, and 
the “nine cemetery contemplations”, named dasa-asubhd in the Visuddhimagga, if practiced in the way of samatha 
meditation, can generate the first form-sphere jhdna. Vism 194,2o: Tasmd pathamajjhdnam ev’ettha hoti, na dutiyddini. 
Vism 266,7-9: Evam pathamajjhdnavasena ijjhamdnam pi c’ etam kammatthdnam vannasanthdnddisu satibalena 
ijjhanato kdyagatasati ti vuccati. 
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(asubha). Although in the Satipatthdna Sutta, this “foulness meditation” (asubhabhdvand) turns 
into a praetice of vipassand meditation at its later stage, it serves in the earlier stage, as showed in 
many suttas, as an antidote to sensual ahachment to one’s own body^° as well as the body of the 
opposite sex.^^ In view of the event recorded in SN 54:9 that more than twenty bhikkhus commihed 
suicide owing to an undue and overwhelming disgust for their own bodies aroused during foulness 
meditation, it is very possible that this meditative technique as a means to reduce bodily 
attachment was not intended to be a universal practice for all meditators, nor to be practised as a 
fundamental meditation subject. The fact that after having known the events of the bhikkhus' suicide 
the Buddha continued to teach the “mindfulness of breathing” without banning foulness meditation 
suggests that this meditative technique is better to be practised as an auxiliary technique to loosen 
strong attachment towards the body and to facilitate the development of other fundamental 
meditative practices, which in the context of Satipatthdna Sutta, are pure insight meditation. This 
suggestion might claim support from the suttas where this meditative practice, together with 
auxiliary practices, accompanies other meditative practices pertaining to insight meditation, such as 
the contemplation of impermanence in all formations. 

The “nine cemetery contemplations” and the “attention to repulsiveness” have common 
characteristics in the sense that they both begin with directing the meditators’ mind to the 
unattractive aspects of the physical body to help develop an attitude of detachment towards it. Since 
the section on the “nine cemetery contemplations” also cautions the meditator with the expression, 
“This body too is of the same nature, it will be like that [corpse], it is not exempt from that 


MN I 424,35-36 says that people practising the “foulness meditation” eradicate greed (asubham hi te Rdhula bhdvanam 
bhdvayato yo rdgo so pahiyissati). According to SN V 105, 17-20, the sign of foulness is the denourishment that prevents 
unarisen sensual desire from arising and arisen sensual desire from increasing and expanding. Also the Itivuttaka (80) 
says that one who contemplates foulness abandons the underlying tendency of lust for the apparent beauty of the body. 

According to SN 35:127 (IV 111 ,13-23), this is counted as one of the reasons why young bhikkhus are able to maintain 
bachelorhood and succeed in leading their complete and pure holy life. Cf. CDB 1198. 

® SN V 320 , 21 - 24 : Te imind kdyena attiydmdnd hardyamdnd jigucchamdnd satthahdmkam pariyesanti, dassa pi bhikkhu 
ekdhena sattham dharanti, visam pi...la... timsam pi ekdhena sattham dharanti. 

“ According to Vism (114,19-115,9), sometimes specific type of meditation subject is relatively suitable to people of 
particular disposition. Foulness meditation is assigned to persons of greed disposition. 

^ MN I 336,22-24: Etha tumhe bhikkhave asubhdnupassi kdye viharatha, dhdre patikkulasanfiino, sabbaloke 
anabhimta-samino, sabbasahkhdresu aniccdnupassino ti. ; AN III 83,8-84,8: Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu asubhdnupassi 
kdye viharati, dhdre patikkulasanm, sabbaloke anabhiratasafim, sabbasahkhdresu aniccdnupassT, maranasahhd kho 
pan ’assa ajjhattam supatthitd hoti. 
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destiny”,it becomes apparent that these practices also supply the function usually provided by the 
practices called the “reflection on death” {maranassati) and the “perception of death” 
(maranasanfid). In the practice of the reflection of death, meditators are reminded of one’s own 
inevitable death as well as the urgent necessity for timely and strenuous efforts to practise 
dhamma.^^ According to AN 6:20 (III 305-06), a bhikkhu who practises the “recollection of death” 
{maranassati) when night sets in should remind himself of the many conditions that may cause his 
own death. When he sees that there are still unwholesome states lingering in him, he should arouse 
extraordinary (adhimatta) efforts, mindfulness and clear comprehension to abandon these 
unwholesome states. 


§3.3.2 Mindfulness of Breathing 

The mindfulness of breathing {dndpdnasati) in the Satipatthdna Sutta is listed as the first 
meditative technique of the first satipatthdna. The sutta describes it in terms of four steps: 

Here a bhikkhu, gone to the forest or to the root of a tree or to an empty hut, sits down; 
having folded his legs crosswise, set his body erect, and established mindfulness in front of 
him, mindful he breaths in, mindful he breaths out. Breathing in long, he knows: “I breathe 
in long”, or breathing out long, he knows “I breathe out long”. Breathing in short, he knows: 
“I breathe in shorf’, or breathing out short, he knows “I breathe out short”. He trains thus, “I 
shall breathe in experiencing the whole body”, or he trains thus: “I shall breathe out 
experiencing the whole body”. He trains thus: “I shall breathe in tranquilizing the bodily 
formation”, or he trains thus, “I shall breathe out tranquillizing the bodily formation”. 

The first part of this passage suggests that the most suitable posture for developing mindfulness of 
breathing is the sitting posture. Nevertheless this does not mean that other postures are not advised 


MN I 58,12-13: Ayam-pi kho kayo evamdhammo evambhavi etam anatito ti. 

On the detail of this practice, see Vism 229-239. 

MN I 56 , 12 - 22 : Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu arahhagato va rukkhamulagato va suhnagaragato va nisidati pallahkam 
dbhujitvd, ujum kdyam panidhdya, parimukham satim upatthapetvd. So sato va assasati, sato passasati. Digham va 
assasanto: digham assasdmiti pajdndti, digham va passasanto: digham passasdmiti pajdndti; rassam va assasanto: 
rassam assasdmiti pajdndti, rassam vd passasanto: rassam passasdmiti pajdndti. Sabbakdyapatisamvedi assasissdmiti 
sikkhati, sabbakdyapatisamvedi passasissdmiti sikkhati. Passambhayam kdyasahkhdram assasissdmiti sikkhati, 
passambhayam kdyasahkhdram passasissdmiti sikkhati. 
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because according to the Visuddhimagga (128), meditators should decide by themselves which of 

the four postures is more suitable for them to concentrate the mind. Some modem meditation 

68 

teachers also suggest that mindfulness of breathing may be conducted in any of the four postures. 
The first two steps of the practice, knowing the breathing as it really is, betray the fact that 
mindfulness of breathing should be practised as insight meditation with the aim to understand the 
physical phenomenon of breathing as it really is. According to the Visuddhimagga^^ the expression 
of the third step “experiencing the whole body” sabbakdyapatisamvedT refers to knowing vividly 
the whole process, the beginning, middle, and end of every in-breath and out-breath. The fourth 
step, to tranquillize the bodily formation (passambhayam kdyasahkhdram), might require 
meditators to calm down and still the body deliberately during sitting meditation if the bodily 
formation is interpreted as the body itself. According to some modem meditation teachers, keeping 
the body deliberately still for some time without surrendering easily to the compelling desire to 
move some part of the body due to uncomfortable feelings is of great help to meditators in 
developing sustained concentration. Further, the Mahdkappina Sutta mentions that the 
concentration developed through the mindfulness of breathing makes the body remain immovable 
without shaking or trembling. An alternative explanation for the fourth step is that the term 
kdyasahkhdra “bodily formation” refers to the breath proper, which naturally becomes more and 
more subtle as the mind and body becomes more and more peaceful and tranquil in consequence of 
the mindfulness of breathing. Despite the Satipatthana Sutta describing the practice of the 


Nanaponika, 1975, p. 62. 

Vism 273,23-2?: Sabbakdyapatisamvedi assasissdmi ... passasissdmi ti sikkhati ti sakalassa assdsakdyassa 
ddimajjhapariyosdnam viditam karonto, pdkatam karonto assasissdmi ti sikkhati; sakalassa passdsakdyassa 
ddimajjhapariyosdnam viditam karonto, pdkatam karonto passasissdmi ti sikkhati. 

Following U Ba Khin’s vipassand tradition, Goenka (2001, p. 29) interprets this expression literally as “feeling 
sensation throughout the body.” According to Analayo (2006), this interpretation may find support in the Chinese 
translation of the Dhydnasamddhi Sutra (T15 275b, 25 - 28 ). 

Mahasi Sayadaw (2000c, p. 75) comments, “If it is possible to take up long sessions of vipassand bhdvand without 
making movements and changing posture, samddhi is likely to be established easily”. According to Pandita Sayadaw 
(1993, p. 52), “calmness and tranquility of mind have their foundation in stillness of body.” Kundalabhivarnsa Sayadaw 
(1998, p. 11) also advices thus: “Frequent changing position will weaken concentration.” Instructing on mindfulness of 
breathing, Sunlun Shin Vinaya (n.d., p. 22) says, “Breathe without shaking the head and body. This will obtain 
concentration quickly.” 

SN 54:7 (V 3 16 , 11 - 13 ): Andpdnasatisamddhissa bhikkhave bhdvitattd bahulikatattd neva kdyassa injitattam vd hoti 
phanditattam vd na cittassa injitattam vd hoti phanditattam vd. 

The term kdyasahkhdra is defined as assdsapassdsd “in-and-out breath” In SN IV 293 ,15 (Assdsapassdsd kho 
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mindfulness of breathing as pure insight meditation, the commentary of the Satipatthdna Sutta takes 
it to be related to the element of samatha meditation and capable of producing a form-sphere jhdna 
experienced"^ 

A more refined version of the practice of “mindfulness of breathing” is found in the 
Andpdnasati Samyutta (ex. SN 54: lA^ 311-312). In this version, the practice includes sixteen steps 
in total: the first tetrad is the same as the four steps in the Satipatthdna Sutta', the second tetrad 
consists of experiencing rapture ipTtippatisamvedi), experiencing happiness (sukhappatisamvedi), 
experiencing the mental formations (cittasahkhdrappatisamvedi), and tranquillizing mental 
formations (passambhayam cittasahkhdra); the third tetrad comprises experiencing the mind 
{cittappatisamvedi), gladdening the mind (abhippamodayam cittam), concentrating the mind 
{samddaham cittam), and liberating the mind {vimocayam cittam)', and lastly the fourth tetrad 
concerns contemplating impermanence (aniccdnupassi), contemplating fading away 
(virdgdnupassi), contemplating cessation (nirodhdnupassi), and contemplating relinquishment 
(patinissaggdnupassi). In view of the fourth tetrad, it is clear that this refined version necessarily 
leads to the realization of the characteristic of impermanence and thus also falls into the category of 
insight meditation. The Visuddhimagga interprets the experiences mentioned in the third and fourth 
tetrads of the sixteen steps, such as rapture (piti), happiness (sukha) and concentration, as belonging 
to a meditator who has attained form-sphere jhdna', therefore it explains this sixteen-step practice 
only from the angle of a samathaydnika.^^ Yet, as we have seen above, insight mediation itself can 
give rise to strong rapture, happiness and concentration, so it is implausible to interpret these 
experiences as deriving directly from the development of vipassana meditation. In other words, 
all sixteen steps might be understood to be practice of insight meditation as well. This will lead to 
the conclusion that the sixteen steps concerning the mindfulness of breathing could be practised in 
the way of pure insight meditation. It is noteworthy that the Visuddhimagga (284-286) describes in 


gahapati kayasankhaw) and MN I 30 1 , 20-21 (Assdsapassdsd kho dvuso Visdkha kdyasankhdro). According to Vism 
275 , 17 : catutthajjhdne atisukhumo appavattim eva pdpundti ti, the breath does not completely stop until one reaches at 
least the fourth form-sphere jhdna. 

Ps I 274,24-26: Tattha dndpdnapabbam patikulamanasikdrapabban ti imdn ’eva dve appandkammatthdndni. 

This interpretation could gain some support from the suttas that relate this practice to jhdna experience, for example, 
in SN 54:8 (V 316 ,25-320,6), the mindfulness of breathing with sixteen steps leads to the four form-sphere jhana and 
even the four formless states. Also according to Vism 111,13-14: dndpdnasatiyd saddhim dasa kasind catukkajjhdnikd 
honti, the benefit of the mindfulness of breathing as a samatha meditation culminates in the fourth form-sphere jhdna. 

Analayo, 2003, pp. 133-134. 
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quite some detail how to praetise the mindfulness of breathing with the method combining 
vipassand and samatha meditation, but it fails to explain how to practise mindfulness of breathing 
in the way of pure vipassand. The detailed instruction of how to practise the mindfulness of 
breathing in a pure vipassand way can be found probably only in the works of modem meditation 
teachers.^^ According to them, the difference between practising the mindfulness of breathing as 
vipassand meditation and practising it as samatha meditation lies in the way that the attention 
focuses on breathing. In insight meditation the meditators pay attention to the various bodily 
sensations caused by the in-and-out breathe around the nostril, with particular emphasis on 

•70 

discerning the change and variations of every sensation, and when any kind of mental image 
(nimitta) arises due to the power of perception {sahhd), meditators while recognizing the image do 
not give attention to it but instead stay with the bodily sensations. In contrast with samatha 
meditation, meditators focus attention to the sensation around the nostril in a general way, not 
discriminating various sensations and their changes, and when mental images {nimitta) arise due to 
the touch sensation, the mental images become the primary object which the meditator should focus 
on continuously. 

Lastly, it is worth noting the relation between the “mindfulness of breathing” and the four 
satipatthanas, as described in the Anapanasati Sutta (MN 118) . It is said that the mindfulness of 
breathing with sixteen steps, when developed and cultivated, fulfds the four satipatthdnas, which 
are described in its brief definition (see section §3.1 above). This implies that the mindfulness of 
breathing with four steps as well as other practices belonging to the first satipatthdna in the 
Satipatthdna Sutta might respectively evolve in the course of time into a full-fledged meditative 


Sllananda, 1990, pp. 38, 214; Nanaponika, 1975, p. Ill; Sunlun Shin Vinaya, n.d., pp. 7-8,50 

It is interesting to note that a technique for mindfulness of breathing given in a sutta of the Ekottara-dgama (EA 17:1) 
corresponds to modem vipassand meditation teacher’s instruction. T2, 582a,29-b,i: 

fp ’ (“When out breath is cold, he knows ‘out breath is cold’; when in breath is 

cold, he knows ‘in breath is cold’; when out breath is warm, he knows ‘out breath is warm’; when in breath is warm, he 
knows ‘in breath is warm’”.) According to the exegesis given by the commentary of the Ekottara-dgama, 
(Fenbie-gongde-lun) (T25, no. 1507), the purpose of understanding the breath’s length and temperature as it really is to 
discover where the five aggregates go to and where them come from. By contemplation is this way, one can reach the 
state of arahant. T25, 49 c,3-6: “ IetS 

AH#A)iPf/Tf/fcA ’ MAtL ’ HM- it seems that the development 

of mindfulness of breathing in the pure insight way was preserved in other Early Buddhist school. 

MN III 82,22-85,6. 
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technique whose scope of objects is not confined to the body, i.e. physical phenomena, but extends 
to all the objects of the four satipatthdnas, that is, body, feelings, mind, and dhamma, that include 
both mental and physical phenomena. 

§3.3.3 Mindfulness of Postures and Bodily Activities 

The next two meditative techniques, the “mindfulness of four postures” and “clear 
comprehension as to bodily activities and daily routines” are both forms of pure insight meditation 
concerned with the awareness of bodily activities. They are conducive to the development of 
mindfulness not only in formal meditation retreat but also in everyday life. The way to practise the 
“mindfulness of postures” is described in the sutta thus: 

When walking, a bhikkhu knows, “I am walking”; when standing, he knows, “I am 

standing”; when sitting, he knows, “I am sitting”; when lying down, he knows, “I am lying 
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down”; or he knows accordingly however his body is disposed. 

The four postures are adopted accordingly throughout everyone’s life. According to the 
Visuddhimagga, the characteristic of dukkha (“suffering”) in the human body does not become 
apparent because it is concealed by the continuous change of posture when ongoing bodily 
oppressive sensations are not given attention, and because an abuse of these four postures causes 
an end to human life. Therefore, it is important to be aware of these postures and to use them in a 
balanced way. Nevertheless, people usually adopt these postures unconsciously due to the over 
occupation of their mind with the purpose for which these postures are adopted. This satipatthdna 
technique requires meditators to be constantly aware of these four postures, to be precise, including 
any other minor postures and movements of the body. Since these four main postures together 
with other small bodily movements happen one after another all the time, meditators who practise 


*** MN I 56,36-57,2: Puna ca pamin bhikkhave bhikkhu gacchanto vd: gacchdmiti pajdndti, thito vd: thitomhitipajdndti, 
nisinno vd: nisinno ’mhiti pajdndti, saydno vd: saydnomhiti pajdndti. Yathd yathd vd pan ’ assa kdyo panihito hoti tathd 
tathd nam pajdndti. 

** Vism 640,3-5: Dukkhalakkhanam abhinhasampatipilanassa amanasikdrd iriydpathehipaticchannattd na upatthdti. 

Vism 235 ,32-236: It [i.e. life] continues only when the four postures are found occurring evenly. But with the abuse 
of any one of them the life formation is cut off (catunnam iriydpathdnam pi samavuttitam labhamdnam eva pavattati, 
annatarannatamssa pana adhimattatdya dyusahkhdrd upacchijjanti). Cf. Nanamoli (trans.), 1991, p. 231. 

According to STlananda (1990, pp. 39-40), the last sentence in the instruction implies that any small movement of the 
body is the object of mindfulness.. 
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this meditation subject have to develop mindfulness directed to the body continuously as long as 
they are awake. This instruction is documented in several suttas. For example, in AN 4:12, the 
Buddha admonished a bhikkhu who was fulfilling morality training (srla) to establish further 
unconfused mindfulness and to abandon the five hindrances while walking, standing, sitting and 
lying awake. Also in AN 6:29, performing actions mindfully (sato): going forward, returning, 
standing, sitting, lying down can maintain mindfulness (anussatitthdna) that leads to the further 
development of mindfulness and clear comprehension. The commentary of the Satipatthana 
Sutta explains in detail how a meditator realizes the law of dependant origination 
ipaticcasamuppdda) and breaks the wrong view of identity (sakkdyaditthi) through mindfulness of 
the four postures: the intention to walk, stand, sit and lie down cause the arising of the air element 
(vdyodhdtu), through whose diffusion take place the actions of walking, standing, sitting and lying 
down. Being mindful the postures meditators will come to understand that there is no “I” or 
“person” who is adopting these postures; what actually exists is only impersonal mental and 
physical phenomena arising and passing away under the law of dependant origination. According to 
the same commentary, through awareness of the four postures alone, meditators can attain up to the 

R7 

final enlightenment. 


AN II 14,19—15,5: Carato cepi bhikkhave bhikkhuno abhijjhd-vydpddo vigato hoti, thma-middham 
uddhaccakukkuccam vicikicchd pahmd hoti, draddham hoti viriyam asallTnam, upatthitd sati asammutthd, passaddho 
kdyo asdmddho, samdhitam cittam ekaggam camm pi bhikkhave bhikkhu evambhuto dtdpi ottdpi satatam samitam 

draddhaviriyo pahitatto ti vuccati. Thitassa ce pi bhikkhave bhikkhuno abhijjhd-vydpddo vigato hoti, . cittam 

ekaggam-thito pi bhikkhave bhikkhu evambhuto dtdpi ottdpi satatam samitam draddhaviriyo pahitatto ti vuccati. 
Nisinnassa ce pi bhikkhave bhikkhuno abhijjhd-vydpddo vigato... cittam ekaggam-nisinno pi bhikkhave bhikkhu 
evambhuto... draddhaviriyo pahitatto ti vuccati. Saydnassa ce pi bhikkhave bhikkhuno jdgarassa abhijjhd-vydpddo 
vigato hoti... cittam ekaggam- sayano pi bhikkhave bhikkhu jdgaro evambhuto ottdpi satatam samitam draddhaviriyo 
pahitatto ti vuccati ti. 

AN III 325,9-15: Idh’ Ananda bhikkhu sato ’va abhikkamati, sato’va patikkamati, sato ’va titthati sato ‘va nisidati 
sato ‘va seyyam kappeti sato ‘va kammam adhitthdti. Main Ananda anussatitthdnam evam bhdvitam evatn bahulikatam 
satisampajanndya samvattati ti. 

Ps I 251,4-252,10. Cf. Soma, 1981, pp. 54-58; Sllananda, 1990, pp. 41-47. 

Ps I 252 ,31-32: Mam ekassa catu-iriyapathapariggahakassa bhikkhuno yava arahatta niyyanamukhan ti. The 
Puggalapanntt's commentary also reveals that arahantship can be attained through insight meditation conducted in any 
of these four postures. Pp-a 186, 13-20: Tatthayo cankamanto va vipassanam patthapetvd arahattam patvd cahkamanto va 
parinibbdti Padumatthero viya. Thitako va vipassanam patthapetvd arahattam patvd thitako va parinibbdti 
Kotapabbatavihdravdsi Tissathero viya. Nisinno va vipassanam patthapetvd arahattam patvd nisinno va parinibbdti, 
nipanno va vipassanam patthapetvd arahattam patvd nipanno va parinibbdti, ayatn iriydpathasamasisi ndma. 
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Of the four postures, walking posture is frequently related to mental development by the suttas. 
Several suttas reeord the Buddha and his disciples practising “walking meditation” (cankama) 
during both the day and night. The suttas dealing with “devotion to wakefulness” 
(jdgariydnuyoga) suggest that walking meditation should be practised side by side with sitting 
meditation during the daytime as well as the first and the third watch of night. In addition, 
walking meditation is a powerful meditation practice for producing insight knowledge. It was 
shown in the last chapter (§2.1.1) that, according to AN 5:29 and its Chinese parallels, walking 
meditation in the form of insight meditation helps to quickly increase concentration not yet obtained 
and the concentration it does bring can last a long time. The commentary of the Satipatthdna Sutta 
reports some instances where a bhikkhu attains arahantship through walking meditation. 
According to the commentary of DTgha-nikdya, Subhadda, the last disciple of the Buddha, also 
attains the final realization through walking meditation.^' A more refined instruction on walking 
meditation can be drawn out form the Visuddhimagga, where a single step of the foot is divided into 
six phrases: lifting up, shifting forward, shifting sideways, lowering down, placing down, and fixing 
down. When each phrase is observed carefully meditators will come to realize the characteristic of 
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impermanence in these movements and their connection with the four elements (dhatu). 


For the Buddha, see DN 1105; DN III 80; SN I 107, SN 1179; SN I 212; SN II 282; MN I 229. For his disciples, see 
SNII 155. 

SN III 104,30-105,5: Katham cdvuso jdgariyam anuyutto hoti? Idhdvuso, bhikkhu divasam cahkamena nisajjdya 
dvamniyehi dhammehi cittam parisodheti. Rattiyd pathamam ydmam cahkamena nisajjdya dvaramyehi dhammehi 
cittam parisodheti Rattiyd majjhimam ydmam dakkhinena passena sihaseyyam kappeti pdde pddam accddhdya sato 
sampajdno, utthdnasahham manasikaritvd, rattiyd pacchimam ydmam paccutthdya cahkamena nisajjdya dvaramyehi 
dhammehi cittam parisodheti. In the suttas, jdgariydnuyoga generally appears together with bhojane mattahhu 
(“moderate eating”) and indriyesu guttadvdra (“guard of the doors of sense faculties”); cf SN IV 104-105, 176-177; 
AN I 113-114. 

According to Ps I 257,32-258,15, Mahaphussadeva Thera attains arahantshvp in his twentieth year of fulfding the duty 
of going forth and back (gatapaccdgatikavatta). In Ps I 258,i6-3o, Mahanaga Thera attains arahantship after sixteen years 
of fulfding the duty of going forth and back. Also cf STlananda, 1990, p. 57. 

Sv II 182''®: So... cahkamam aditthdya ghatento vdyamanto vipassanam vaddhento ... arahattampatvd. Sv II 197™'" 
reads vipassanam sodhento, and Sv II 590^® reads Mdram nisedhento for vipassanam vaddhento. 

According to Vism 621,33-622,22, in the movements of lifting up, shifting forward and shifting sideways, the fire 
element and air element are predominant while in the movements of lowering down, placing down and fixing down, the 
earth element and water element are predominant. Probably drawing from this passage, modem meditation teachers of 
the Mahasi lineage have devised different ways to divide a single step into systematic practice of walking meditation. 
Mahasi Sayadaw (1991, pp. 12-13) notes a single step having two phrases—lifting and putting—and having three 
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Q-5 

“Clear comprehension” (sampajanna) , like the “mindfulness of postures”, is concerned with 
the mindfulness of bodily postures and movements. While the “mindfulness of postures” has a bare 
awareness of bodily postures and movements aiming to gain insight knowledge, the practice of 
“clear comprehension,” as we shall see below, has a wider scope of function. The instruction for 
clear comprehension given in the Satipatthdna Sutta is as follows: 

A bhikkhu is one who acts with clear comprehension when going forward and returning; 
when looking ahead and looking aside; when drawing in and extending the limbs; when 
wearing his robes and carrying his outer robe and bowl; when eating, drinking, chewing his 
food, and tasting; when defecating and urinating; when walking, standing, sitting, falling 
asleep, waking up, speaking and keeping silent.^"^ 

This practice of clear comprehension commands meditators to maintain clear awareness of 
whatever they are doing from the moment of waking in the morning to the moment of falling asleep 
at night.^^ The objects to be observed include not only bodily postures and movement, which are 
the objects in the mindfulness of postures too, but also daily routines that cannot be avoided inside 
and outside the formal meditation retreat. The commentary of the Satipatthdna Sutta classifies clear 
comprehension into four aspects and gives detailed explanation: clear comprehension as to 


phrases—lifting, pushing and putting. STlananda (1990, p. 57) describes an awareness of a single step having four 
phases: (1) lifting; (2) moving; (3) putting the foot down; and (4) shifting the body. Kundalabhivamsa Sayadaw (2004, 
pp. 11-14) gives three ways on noting the six phrases of a single step. The first way comprises the following: (1) the 
beginning of the foot’s rising; (2) the end of the foot’s rising; (3) the beginning of the foot’s forward motion; (4) the end 
of the foot’s forward motion; (5) the beginning of the foot’s downward motion; and ( 6 ) the end of the foot’s downward 
motion. The second way includes mental phenomena: (1) the desire to lift the foot; (2) the lifting of the foot; (3) the 
desire to push the foot forward; (4) pushing the foot forward; (5) the desire to put down the foot; and ( 6 ) putting the foot 
down. The third way consists of the following: (1) lifting the hind part of the foot; (2) lifting the toes; (3) pushing the 
foot forward; (4) putting it down; (5) touching the ground; and ( 6 ) pressing the ground. 

The Pali word, sampajanna, derives from sarn-Vjan, literally means “knowing completely”. Cf As 148,9-io: 
Sammdpakdrehi aniccddini jdndti ti sampajannam. Niddl-a 188 , 21 - 22 : Sampajdndti ti sampajannam, samantato pakdrehi 
jdndtr ti attho. The commentaries explain that it contains four kinds of knowing, see the discussion below. 

Ps I 57 , 5 - 10 : Puna ca param bhikkhave bhikkhu abhikkante patikkante sampajdnakdn hoti, dlokite vilokite 
sampajdnakdn hoti, saminjite pasdrite s. h., sahghdtipattaavaradhdrane s. h., asite pite khdyite sdyite s. h., 
uccdrapassdvakamme s. h., gate thite nisinne sutte jdgarite bhdsite tunhTbhdve sampajdnakdn hoti. 

A detailed instruction of clear comprehension can be found in Kundalabhivarnsa Sayadaw (2004, pp. 53-89) and 
Mahasi(1991,pp. 14-16). 
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benefitness (satthaka), suitability (sappaya), domain (gocara), and non-delusion {asammoha)?^ 
Before undertaking whatever activity meditators have to know clearly whether or not the activity 
intended is beneficial to themselves and others. If the activity is beneficial, meditators have to 
consider the suitable time and place for doing that activity These two aspects of clear 
comprehension can also be applied to ordinary activities outside the meditative retreat. The third 
aspect of clear comprehension requires meditators to stay in their own domain {gocara), i.e. insight 
meditation (or serenity meditation), no matter what routine activity is carried out. In other words, 
meditators are supposed to practise mindfulness from the time of waking to the moment of falling 
asleep. This undoubtedly requires extraordinary amounts of energy and determination on the part of 
meditators. The fourth aspect is in fact the outcome of successful practice of the third aspect. 
When meditators diligently relate mindfulness practice to all activities they are doing, in due course 
they naturally come to realize that in reality there exists no “self’ doing all these activities, and thus 
eradicate the delusion of “self’. 

The fact that the instruction on clear comprehension is usually situated before the instruction 
on sitting meditation in the so-called “gradual path of training” has led Bhikkhu Sujato to regard 
this practice as merely “a preparation for jhdna'\ which helps meditators only to “settle into 
meditation”.The same fact also led Ven. Analayo to take the practice as a foundation for other 
“more formal meditations” described in the Satipatthdna Sutta}^^ While the suggestions of 
Bhikkhu Sujato and Ven. Analayo may be correct in some sense, they do not give the complete 
picture. The Visuddhimagga treats “clear comprehension” in the same way as it does other 
meditative practices, and regards it as full-fledged insight meditation. Considering the 


For the Pali commentaries’ explanation of the four types of clear comprehension, see Silananda (1990, pp. 50-64), 
Soma Thera (1981, pp. 60-100) and Bodhi (1989, pp. 96-134). 

The commentary of the Satipatthdna Sutta depicts how the bhikkhus exert themselves to fulfdl the third aspect of 
clear comprehension thus: if an activity or movement is not performed together with meditation practice, they redo that 
action again to connect it with meditation practice. Cf Ps I 2 5 7,29-32: Na kammatthdnavippayuttena cittena pddam 
uddharati. Uddharati ce, patinivattetvdpurimapadesam yeva eti Alindakavdsi-Mahdphussadevatthero viya. Also see the 
story of Mahathera in Ps I 264,25-35, who bent his arm for a second time since his first bending was done without paying 
attention to his meditation object. 

For the gradual path of training, see MN I 179,22-184,4, DN I 70,7-84,12. 206,io-209,27. 

” Sujato, 2006, pp. 173,256. 

Analayo, 2003, p. 142. 

Vism 240,12-14: Tattha yasmd iriyapathapabbam catusampajannapabbam dhdtumanasikdrapabban ti imdni tmi 
vipassandvasena vuttdni. 
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commentarial explanation given above and the way the Satipatthdna Sutta deseribes “clear 
comprehension”, it seems better to consider it, at least in the context of satipatthdna, as an 
independent integrated meditative practice that can lead to arahantship, instead of just a foundation 
or preparatory work for other meditative practices. In fact, because the practice of clear 
comprehension requires meditators to develop insight meditation all through the time they are 
awake, it provides them with much opportunity to practise mindfulness continuously day and night 
without break, and so it may become the most powerful meditative practice that produces insight 
knowledge more quickly and effectively among all meditative practices. Indeed, the commentary 
of the Satipatthdna Sutta gives several examples wherein bhikkhus attained arahantship while 
engaged in the development of clear comprehension. The fact that the practice of clear 
comprehension proper is an integrated meditative technique for realization of arahantship is also 
documented in the narrative of Ananda’s realization of arahantship as recorded in the Vinaya 
commentary: it is when Ven. Ananda was lying down with clear comprehension that his insight 
knowledge gained momentum to penetrate the nature of the mental and physical phenomena 
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involved in that very action and so he realized arahantship. 

§3.3.4 Attention to the Elements 

The last practice concerning the contemplation of the body is the “attention to the four 
elements”. The instruction for this practice is quite brief: 

A bhikkhu reviews this same body, however it is placed, however disposed, as consisting of 
elements thus: “In this body there is the earth element, the water element, the fire element. 


According to the subcommentary of Satipatthdna Sutta, the clear comprehension described in the sutta should be 
understood as a practice of insight meditation (Ps-pt I 363: idancettha sampajamavipassandcdmvasena dgatain). 

According to Sp I 12,8-ii: mancake nisiditva thokam vissamissdmiti kdyain mancake apandmesi. Dvepddd bhumito 
muttd sisam bimbohanam asampattam, etasmim antare anupdddya dsavehi cittam vimuttam, after a long time of 
walking meditation, Ananda sat on a couch intending to lie down for rest; just when he was reclining his body 
down—^his two feet left the floor and his head not yet reaching the pillow— he attained arahantship. This episode is 
also recorded in the Mat/Ziyama-dgama (MA33/Tl, 475a, 2-3): • Mlf ! iScfhfk-t ’ ’ 

{M@T—“The Ven. Ananda said thus, ‘Friends, I sat on the bed. My head lowered down but not yet 
reached the pillow, it is in this interval that I abandoned all taints and realized the liberation of mind’”. A similar 
passage is found in the Dharmaguptaka s Vinaya at T22, 967a,26-27: ’ AT# 
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and the air element.”''*"^ 

This passage does not elarify the four elements; a more detailed explanation of them is found in the 
Mahdhatthipadopama Sutta (MN 28), the Mahdrdhulovdda Sutta (MN 62), and the Dhdtuvibhanga 
Sutta (MN 140), where the four are divided into two eategories, internal and external. Only the 
internal elements are defined and illustrated in terms of bodily phenomena sueh as the bones (earth 
element), urine (water element), and in-and-out breath (air element), whereas the external elements 
are merely aeknowledged in the eontext that both the internal and external elements are simply 
elements.The Visuddhimagga (351-352) explains that in the practiee of attention to four 
elements deseribed in the Saitpatthdna Sutta the meditator aims to pereeive these elements 
repeatedly in terms of their charaeteristics {lakkhana). The Visuddhimagga defines the 
characteristic of the earth element as “firmness” {thaddha = kakkhah “hardness” in the 
Mahdhatthipadopama Sutta)', water element as “cohesion” (dbandhana)', fire element as “heat” 
(paripdcana)', and air element as “movement” {vitthambhana)}^'' Regarding how to perceive the 
characteristics of these elements, the Abhidhammatthasahgaha holds that while the water element 
can be known only inferentially, the remaining elements can be physically sensed through the sense 
of touch. 

As has emerged above, the air element can be perceived through the practice of the 
“mindfulness of breath”, the “mindfulness of the four postures”, and the “clear comprehension”; all 
the four elements can be realized even in observing such a phrase as foot’s lifting up, moving 
forward, and touching the ground. Also, when practising the “attention to repulsiveness” 


MN I 57,35-3?: Puna ca param bhikkhave bhikkhu imam- eva kdyam yathdthitam yathdpanihitam dhdtuso 
paccavekkhati: Atthi imasmim kdye pathavidhdtu dpodhdtu tejodhdtu vdyodhdtuti. 

According to the Visuddhimagga 347,28-348,5: Evam tikkhapannassa dhdtukammatthdnikassa vasena 
Mahdsatipatthdne sankhepato dgatam, the brief instruction given in the Satipatthdna Sutta is aimed at meditators with 
quicker wisdom (tikkhapanna) while the detailed instruction is for those with slow wisdom (ndtitikkhapanna). 

The Abhidhammatthasahgaha (Abhidh-s 64*'®) also says that meditators develop the first insight knowledge, 
purification of view (ditthivisuddhi), by discriminating mental and physical phenomena in terms of their characteristics 
{lakkhana), function {rasa), manifestation {paccupatthdna), and proximate causes {padatthdna). Cf CMA 349-350. 

In contrary to the Pali Canon, where the characteristics of water, fire, and air element are never explicitly revealed, 
the counterpart of the Mahdhatthipadopama Sutta, the Xiangji-yu-jing (MA 30), lists the characteristics of all 

four elements: “the nature of water is smoothness” (7K14'?|1|), “the nature of fire is hotness”(4c14iS), “the nature of 
wind is movemenf’(|ll1'4l)l). Cf Tl, 465a , 26 ; 465c, 16 ; 466b,9. Also see Appendix 7. 

Cf CMA 238. 
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(patikulamanasikdra) by analyzing the body into its anatomical parts in the way of insight 
meditation, meditators can also discern the nature of the four elements, as shown in the 
Mahdhatthipadopama Sutta}^‘^ Thus, since most of the practices in the first satipatthdna, when 
developed to a certain degree in the way of insight meditation necessarily relate themselves to the 
“attention to elements,” it is reasonable to conclude that the “attention to elements” is in fact the 
core of the first satipatthdna practice. In fact, considering that all the physical phenomena (rupa) 
including the physical body, are a manifestation of the four elements,we might reasonably 
conclude that it is the fundamental assignment of the first satipatthdna to know the true nature of 
the four elements as they really are. Thus, if we need to recommend an original version of the 
Satipatthdna Sutta from which later versions belonging to different schools derived, I will suggest 
the practice of the “attention to elements” be included in the original structure of the first 
satipatthdna}^^ 


§3.4 The Contemplation of Feelings 

Feeling (vedand) has specific referents in the teaching of the Buddha comprising pleasant 
feeling, painful feeling, and neutral feeling that is neither pleasant nor painful. The practice of the 
contemplation of feelings shifts attentive awareness of meditators to whatever feeling arises in the 
present moment. The sutta describes this practice as follows: 

Here when feeling a pleasant feeling, a bhikkhu knows, “I feel a pleasant feeling”; when 
feeling a painful feeling, he knows, “I feel a painful feeling”; when feeling a 
neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling, he knows, “I feel a neither-painful-nor-pleasant 
feeling.” When feeling a worldly pleasant feeling, he knows, “I feel a worldly pleasant 
feeling”; When feeling an unworldly pleasant feeling, he knows, “I feel an unworldly 
pleasant feeling”; when feeling a worldly painful feeling, he knows, “I feel a worldly painful 
feeling”; when feeling an unworldly painful feeling, he knows, “I feel an unworldly painful 

According to the Visuddhimagga (243,22-25), the “attention to repulsiveness” is expounded in the Satipatthdna Sutta 
from the viewpoint of repulsiveness, but in MN 28, MN 62 and MN 140 it is from the viewpoint of elements. 

SN 12:2 (II 3, 35^,2) and SN 22: 56 (III 59, 19-21) gloss physical phenomena {rupa) with the four great elements 
(cattdro mahdbhutd) and the form derived from the four great elements (catunnam ca mahdbhutdnam updddya rupam). 
Also cf MN III 17 , 15 - 16 , which regards the four great elements as the cause of the manifestation of rupakkhandha. 

On the attempt to find the original form of the Satipatthdna Sutta, see Guan (2004, p. 165ff), Sujato (2006, p. 264ff) 
and Bronkhorst (1985). 
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feeling”; when feeling a worldly neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling, he knows, “I feel a 

worldly neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling”; when feeling an unworldly 

neither-painful-nor- pleasant feeling, he knows, “I feel an unworldly 
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neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling”. 

The instruction given here requires meditators to be simply aware or mindful of whatever feeling 
that arises in the present moment, just to know the feeling vividly as it really is. Like most of other 
techniques in the Satipatthdna Sutta, the strategy is to maintain a bare awareness of the phenomena 
that are taking place without intention to change or maintain them. According to the law of 
dependant origination, whatever feeling arises, it may result in the arising of “craving” (tanhd) and 
all the misery that follows, if it is not paid attention to wisely. This shows how significant the 
contemplation of feelings is. 

Feeling can be divided into various subclasses.The distinction between “worldly” (sdmisa) 
and “unworldly” (nirdmisa) feelings in the instruction above is concerned with the spiritual value of 
the feelings, according to the text’s commentary, the PapancasudanT. The worldly feeling is 
concerned with the “five cords of sensual pleasure” (pancakdmagund), namely, the five desirable 
and sensually enticing sensual objects; the unworldly feeling is related to “renunciation” 
(nekkhamma), that is, the spiritual trainings in the discipline of the Buddha.''^ The PapancasudanT 
refers us to the Saldyatanavibhanga Sutta (MN 137/ III 217) for a detailed exposition of these six 
types of feelings. Understood in the context of that sutta, worldly pleasant feelings are those arising 
from either the obtainment of desirable sensual objects or a recollection of them; worldly unpleasant 
feelings are those arising from either the loss of desirable sensual objects or the thought of that loss; 
and worldly neutral feelings are those arising in ordinary persons. Similarly, unworldly pleasant 


MN I 59 , 12 - 21 : Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu sukham vedanam vediyamdno: sukham vedanam vediydmitipajdndti; dukkham 
vedanam vediyamdno: dukkham v. v. pajdndti; adukkham-asukham vedanam vedayimdno: adukkham-asukham v. v. 
pajdndti; sdmisam vd sukham vedanam vediyamdno: sdmisam sukham vedanam vedaydmiti pajdndti; nirdmisam vd 
sukham ... sdmisam vd dukkham .... nirdmisam vd dukkham .... sdmisam vd adukkham-asukham..., nirdmisam vd 
adukkhamasukham vedanam vedayamdno: nirdmisam adukkhamasukham vedanam vediydmiti pajdndti. 

Cf. SN II 72,3-15; DNII 58 , 31 - 59 , 3 . 

SN 36:22 (IV 23 1 , 20 ). 

Ps II 279,5-12: Sdmisam vd sukhan ti ddisu sdmisd sukhd ndma pancakdmagundmisanissitd cha 
gehasita-somanassavedand. Nirdmisd sukhd ndma cha nekkhammasita somanassavedand. Sdmisd dukkhd ndma cha 
gehasita-domnassavedand. Sdmisd adukkhamasukhd ndma cha gehasita-upekkhd vedand. Nirdmisd adukkhamasukhd 
ndma cha nekkhammasita-upekkhdvedand. 
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feelings are those arising from the realization of the nature of impermanenee in mental and physical 
phenomena; unworldly painful feelings are those arising in the longing for the supreme liberation; 
and unworldly neutral feelings are those arising in the knowledge of the impermanence of mental 
and physical phenomena. Although the Pali commentary explains unworldly pleasant feeling as that 
arising from knowing the nature of impermanence, i.e. insight meditation, this does not mean that 
the pleasant feeling arising from samatha jhdnas cannot be taken as an object for the contemplation 
of feeling. In fact, in contrast with Saldyatanavibhafiga Sutta, SN 36:31 (IV 235ff.) explains 
“unworldly rapture” {nirdmisa piti) as the joy arising from the first two form-sphere jhdnas and 
“unworldly happiness” {nirdmisa sukha) as joy arising from the first three form-sphere jhdnas. 


§3.4.1 The Contemplation of Pleasant Feelings 

Sensual pleasant feelings are not conducive to one’s spiritual progress, and indulgence in 
sensual pleasure is condemned as low, unbeneficial, and unworthy of pursuit."^ Even though the 
pleasant feelings arising from spiritual progress such as the four jhdnas are extolled and worthy of 
pursuit,'meditators practising the contemplation of feelings should not forget to observe these 
unworldly pleasant feelings since they may turn into objects of attachment and out of which 
unwholesome mental states arise. Some suttas warn us that the desirable pleasant feelings arising in 
the attainment of jhdna are not free from dangers. The Brahmajdla Sutta (DN I 36-37) says that 
some of the Buddha’s contemporaries wrongly considered the attainment of jhdna to be equivalent 
to the attainment of nibbdna here and now. In the Uddesavibhahga Sutta (MN 138), the Buddha 
explicitly cautions his disciples not to become “stuck internally” {ajjhatarn santhita), that is, not to 
be tied and shackled by gratification in the rapture and happiness involved in the experience of 
jhdna attainment, in the equanimity of the third jhdna, or in the experience of 
neither-pain-nor-pleasure of the fourth jhdna. According to the Visuddhimagga, if meditators 
become attached to the rapture and happiness arising in the tender knowledge of rising and passing 
away {taruna udayabbayahdna), these agreeable experiences, called the “corruptions of insight” 
(vipassanupakilesa), are bound to defde or corrupt their progress of insight knowledge. In contrast. 


Cf. SN V 420,4-5: yo cay am kdmesu kdmesu khallikdnuyogo hino gamma puthujjaniko anariyo anatthasamhito ; MN 
III 230,8-9: Na kdmasukham anuyunjeyya hmam gammam pothujjanikam anariyam anatthasamhitam. 

In MN I 454,22-24, the four jhdnas are highly praised to the extent that they are called “the bliss of renunciation, the 
bliss of seclusion, the bliss of peace, the bliss of enlightenment” (nekkhammasukham pavivekasukham upasamasukham 
sambodhasukham ). Cf MLDB 1269 n.678. 
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when the unworldly pleasant feelings are kept under surveillanee, meditators will not go astray into 
the traps set up by these feelings but instead progress smoothly in the path to nibbdna. 


§3.4.2 The Contemplation of Painful Feelings 

When bodily painful feelings arise, ordinary people usually turn to things relevant to 
sensual pleasure in order to eseape the painful feelings, without knowing elearly how they arise and 
work on their minds and bodies.''^ When bodily painful feelings arise, meditators praetising the 
eontemplation of feeling do not reaet as ordinary people, but shift their awareness immediately to 
those painful feelings, while trying to understand them as they really are. The eontemplation of 
painful feelings, in the eourse of whieh meditators eonfront painful feelings with eourage and 
patienee, may be sometimes misunderstood as a form of self-mortifieation (attakilamathdnuyoga), 
whieh is refuted by the Buddha as unbeneficial and deviates people from the middle path 
(majjhima-patipadd). However, to eonfront painful feelings on purpose is not neeessarily 
self-mortifieation. Aeeording to the Sakkapanha Sutta (DN 21) and the Sevitabbdsevitabba Sutta 
(MN 114), the value of mental states or material things, whether they are worthy of pursuit 
(sevitabba) or not (asevitabba), depend on whether they ean help sentient beings to inerease 
wholesome states and diminish unwholesome states, or to inerease unwholesome states and 
diminish wholesome states. Sinee repeated awareness of painful feelings helps to develop 
wholesome mental states sueh as mindfulness and eoneentration and leads to insight knowledge, it 
eertainly does not eoneem the extreme of self-mortification and rather is part of the genuine middle 


According to SN 36:21 (IV 230,i) and AN 10:60 (V 110, 7 - 11 ) there are eight causes for the arising of bodily painful 
feelings: bile disorder (pitta), phlegm disorder (semha), wind disorder (vdta), an imbalance of the three (sannipdtika), a 
change in temperature (utuparindma), careless behaviour (visama), assault (opakkamika), and the result of kamma 
(kammavipdka). 

SN IV 208,21-23: the uninstructed worldlings do not know of any escape from painful feeling other than sensual 
pleasure (Na hi bhikkhave pajdndti assutavd puthujjano afinatm kdmasukhd dukkhdya vedandya nissaranam). It 
commentary (Spk III 77,3-5) explains that the [real] escape of painful feeling is concentration, path, and fruit (dukkhdya 
vedandya hi samddhi-magga-phaldni nissaranam). 

Detailed descriptions on how to contemplate painful feelings can be found in the works of modem insight 
meditation teachers. Cf Pandita Sayadaw, 1993, pp. 53-54; Sdananda, 1990, p. 216. Kundalabhivamsa Sayadaw (2004: 
42, 151-154, 161-162) says that for insight meditators, bodily painful feelings are especially prominent at the stages of 
sammasanandna and patisahkhandna and need to be overcome with patience. 

DN II 278,1-279,13; MN III 45-59. 
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path taught by the Buddha. 

The faet that satipatthdna praetiee is related to patients in the suttas suggests that it is of help 
in dealing with the bodily painful feelings eaused by diseases, For example, in SN 36:7-8, the 
Buddha taught some ill diseiples to spend the time mindful and elearly eomprehending, that is, to 
practise the four satipatthdnas and clear comprehension with regard to the bodily activities and 
routines of everyday life. In SN 47:29, it is said that Ananda, knowing that the householder 
Sirivaddha’s disease was not improving and his painful feelings were increasing, out of compassion, 
instructed him to practise the four establishments of mindfulness, but not knowing his spiritual 

1 9T 

attainment of a non-retumer. 

The reason that the practice of satipatthdnas is especially recommended by the Buddha to his 
disciples with illnesses can be easily realized after a consideration of the benefits brought to 
meditators by the contemplation of feeling and the body. According to the Kdyagatdsati Sutta (MN 
119/III 97), one of the ten benefits of contemplating the body is the ability to endure {adhivdseti) 
the “arisen bodily feelings that are painful, racking, sharp, piercing, disagreeable, distressing, and 
menacing to life”. The secret of endurance with painful feeling is revealed in SN 36:6 (IV 
207-210): one who understands as it really is the origin (samudaya), passing away (nirodha), 
gratification (assada), danger (adinava), and the escape (nissarana) of feelings, when 
experiencing a bodily painful feeling, one feels it only with detachment, and suffers no 
accompanying mental painful feeling, i.e. grief (domanassa); such a person is compared to a man 
stricken by one single dart, not by a second dart. The seventh and eighth sutta of the 
Vedandsamyutta also throw light on how understanding feelings as they really are can be conducive 
to the development of patience with bodily painful feelings: when one understands that feelings are 
impermanent and conditioned, one abandons the underlying tendency to aversion concerning 


SN IV 211,18-19: Sato bhikkhave bhikkhu sampajdno kdlam dgameyya ayam kho amhdkam anusdsam. 

SN V 177,24-26: Ydni cimdni bhante Bhagavatd pancorambhdgiydni samyojandni desitdni, ndham tesam kind attain 
appahinam samanupassdmi ti. 

M III 97,25-2?: uppanndnam sdririkdnam vedandnam dukkhdnam tippdnam khardnam katukdnam asdtdnam 
amandpdnam pdnahardnam adhivdsakajdtiko hoti. 

For detailed explanation for these terms, see SN 36:15, SN 36:16. 

Bodily (kdyika) painful feeling is called “pain” (dukkha), while mental (cetasika) painful feeling is call “grief’ 
{domanassa). Cf DN II 306,9-i6, MN III 250,3-8. One who suffers both bodily and mental feelings is compared to one 
stricken by two darts. Such a person is also compared to one who has not risen up from the bottomless abyss. 
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painful feeling/^’ The first sutta of the Khandhasamyutta (SN 22:1) reveals that if one does not 
identify any of the five aggregates with “self’ or “something belong to self’ one can keep mind 
unafflicted even when the body is afflicted. Some instances that illustrate such detachment can 
be found in the Nikdyas. According to SN 47:30, when seeing the householder Manadinna in grave 
illness, Ananda instructed him to practise satipatthdna; the householder replied to Ananda that even 
touched by painful feeling, he still dwelt practising the four satipatthdnas™ and hinted that he was 
already a non-returner. Similarly, in SN 52:10, Anuruddha explained to some bhikkhus who were 
concerned with his serious illness that his ability to keep the arisen bodily painful feelings from 
obsessing his mind was due to his mind being well established in the four satipatthdnas}^^ 

It should be noted that the parallel to SN 47: 30 in the Chinese Samyukta-dgama, i.e. SA 1038, 
differs with regard to the effect satipatthdna practice has upon illness. In SA 1038, the householder 
Manadinna is reported to recover completely from his disease due to his practice of the four 
satipatthdnas}^^ Thus, the benefit of satipatthdna practice is more than freeing patients from 
suffering mental painful feelings—it can even cure patients of physical diseases. Another sutta in 
the Samyukta-dgama, whose Pali counterpart is not found, mentions Anuruddha’s removal of bodily 
painful feelings through satipatthana practice. Although the Pali suttas never explicitly assign 
the power of healing physical diseases to satipatthdna practice, as the Chinese Samyuka-dgama has 
done, the Mahdsaldyatanika Sutta (MN 149/III 287ff.), as we have mentioned in Chapter Two, 
relates the power of healing diseases to insight meditation. In the Nikdyas, there are other suttas 
which relate the power of healing disease to Buddhist meditation. According to AN 10:60 (V 108ff.), 


SN IV 210-214. 

SN III 1,16-17: dtumkdyassa me sato cittam andturam bhavissaffti. 

™ SN V 178,6: Evarupdya cdham, bhante, dukkhdya vedandya phuttho samdno kdye kdydnupassi vihardmi dtdpi 
sampajdno satimd, vineyya lake abhijjhddomanassam ... 

SN V 302 ,i 8 - 2 o: Catiisu kho me dvuso satipatthdnesu supatitthitacittassa viharato uppannd sdririkd dukkhd vedand 
cittam na pariydddya titthanti. 

T2 271a,i5-i8: “Ven. Anuruddha asked the houselder: ‘In what kind of dwelling did you dwell that eaused the pain 
you suffered from disease to subside in time?’ The householder replied: ‘Veneralbe Anuruddha! sinee I dwelt in the four 
satipatthdnas, single-mindedly developed them, and maintained mindfulness, the bodily pains subsided in time.’”:^^ 




Ty 




tai 




SA 541 at T2 140e,i9-22: “Ven. Anuruddha says, ‘When I dwelt in the four staipatthdnas, the bodily suffering and 
pains gradually dwindled away ... Beeause I dwelt in these four satipatthdnas, the bodily suffering and pains in me 
subsided gradually.’” 
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knowing that Girimananda is sick, the Buddha told Ananda that if he talks to the bhikkhu in illness 
about the “ten perceptions”, which include both vipassand and samatha meditation, then the 
bhikkhu might reeover from illness on the spot. Three suttas in the Bojjhahgasamyutta relate the 
power of healing physieal disease to the “seven faetors of enlightenment.” Aeeording to SN 46:14 
and SN 46:15, when Kassapa and Mahamoggallana were siek, the Buddha reeited to them the seven 
factors of enlightenment; thereupon both of them reeovered from their illness. It is also said in SN 
46:16 that the Buddha himself onee reeovered from illness after he had heard the seven faetors of 
enlightenment recited by Ven. Cunda.'^"^ It is not impossible that the seven enlightenment faetors 
are produeed merely through hearing a dhamma speeeh; it is doeumented that listening to a 
dhamma talk attentively might lead to powerful eoneentration. Nevertheless, as we have argued 
in seetion §2.2.2, it is more likely that these spiritual attainments are generated through the aetual 
praetiee of Buddhist meditation, espeeially the satipatthdna meditation, during the time when a 
dhamma talk is delivered. 

In summary, one benefit of the satipatthdna praetiee is the ability of patients to endure bodily 
painful feelings without experieneing seeondary mental painful feelings. Taking into eonsideration 
the suttas in the Samyukta-dgama, a seeond possible benefit of the satipatthdna praetiee may be the 
power of healing of physieal diseases. 


§3.4.3 The Contemplation of Neither-Painful-Nor-Pleasant Feelings 

_ 137 

Neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling is sometimes ealled neutral feeling (upekkha). It is 

138 

more subtle than painful and pleasant feelings and thus is ealled “peaeeful” (santa). This neutral 


The ten pereeptions are aniccasannd, anattasannd, asubhasafind, ddmavasaiind, pahdnasannd, virdgasannd, 
nirodhasannd, sabbaloke anabhimtasamd, sabbasankhdresu anicchdsannd, and dndpdnassati. 

Its Chinese parallel sutta in the Ekottara-dgama (T2, 731a) eontains a different story: Ven. Cunda reeovered from 
his illness after following the Buddha’s order to reeite the seven enlightenment faetors to himself 

SN V 95,19-23: Yasmim bhikkhave samaye ariyasdvako atthim katvd manasikatvd sabbacetaso sammanndharitvd 
ohitasoto dhammam sundti, imassa panca mvarand tasmim samaye na honti, satta bojjhangd tasmim samaye bhdvand 
pdripurim gacchanti. 

AN III 21 , 18 - 21 : Tassa atthapatisamvedino dhammapatisamvedino pamujjam jayati, pamuditassa piti jayati, 
pitimanassa kayo passambhati, passaddhakddo sukham vedeti, sukhino cittam samddhiyati.. 

Dhs § 161. 

SNIV205 ,23: adukkhamasukham santam... 
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feeling is obscure, unobvious; and not easy to discern due to its subtlety. Compared with pleasant 
and painful feelings, the neutral feeling lends itself to the underlying tendency to ignorance. Despite 
the nature of peacefulness, neutral feelings especially those arising in the progress of dhamma, such 
as in jhdna experience,should be carefully attended to and understood as they really are using 
insight knowledge as taking delight in even such subtle feelings cannot free one from suffering. 


§3.5 The Contemplation of Mind 

The third satipatthdna practice shifts the focus of mindfulness from feelings to the mind. The 
instructions for the contemplation of mind are as follows: 

Here a bhikkhu knows a mind with lust as a mind with lust, and a mind without lust as a 
mind without lust. He knows a mind with hatred as mind with hatred, and a mind without 
hatred as a mind without hatred. He knows a mind with delusion as a mind with delusion, 
and mind without delusion as mind without delusion. He knows a contracted mind as a 
contracted mind, and a distracted mind as a distracted mind. He knows an exalted mind as 
an exalted mind, and an unexalted mind as an unexalted mind. He knows a surpassable mind 
as a surpassable mind, and unsurpassable mind as an unsurpassable mind. He knows a 
concentrated mind as a concentrated mind, and an unconcentrated mind as an 
unconcentrated mind. He knows a liberated mind as a liberated mind, and an unliberated 

142 

mind as an unliberated mind. 

The objects for contemplation of mind are composed of sixteen types of minds, and their scope 
ranges from unwholesome to wholesome states. According to the Papancasudam, all these minds 


Ps I 277,23-24; Vibh-a 266,n: Adukkhamasukhdpana duddipand andhakdrd avibhutd. 

The experience of the fourth jhdna is an example of neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling arising from the progress of 
spiritual training. See the formula of the fourth jhdna e.g. at SN V 307,i4-i5: adukkhamasukham upekkhdsatipdrisuddhim 
catuttham jhdnam. 

SN 36:5,7-8 mentions that this neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling should be seen as impermanent especially 
{adukkhamasukhd vedand aniccato datthabbd). 

MN I 59,30-36: Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu sardgam vd cittam sardgam cittan ti pajdndti, vTtardgam vd cittam vitardgam 
cittan ti pajdndti; sadosam .... vitadosam .... samoham .... vitamoham .... sahkhittam vikkhittam .... mahaggatam .... 
amahaggatam .... sa-uttaram .... anuttaram .... samdhitam .... asamdhitam .... vimuttam .... avimuttam vd cittam 
‘avimuttam cittan ti pajdndti. 
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are mundane, and none of them is eoneerned with supramundane attainments sueh as the “path” 
(magga) and “fruit” iphala)}'^^ Some of the types of minds listed above are not self-explanatory 
and require further elarification. Aceording to the Papancasudam, a eontracted mind 
(sankhitta-citta) is a mind eonneeted with sloth and torpor. Both the exalted mind (mahaggata-citta) 
and unsurpassable mind (anuttam-citta) refer to the mind in the form and formless spheres. A 
surpassable mind (sa-uttara-citta) refers to a mind in sensual sphere. The eoncentrated mind 
(samdhita-citta) is the mind of absorption eoneentration (appand-samddhi) or aeeess eoneentration 
(upacdrasamddhi). The liberated mind (vimutta-citta) is the mind that is liberated temporarily 
through insight knowledge or samatha jhdna. 

Like the seeond satipatthdna, the eontemplation of mind eomprises of eontinuous bare 
awareness to whatever mental state arises in the present moment. The praetitioner is supposed to 
have no desire to either maintain the mental phenomena when they are agreeable or ehange them 
when they are disagreeable. The purpose of the bare awareness of the types of minds is simply to 
know their true natures as they really are. This feature of bare awareness ean be better understood 
by eontrasting it with other meditative methods in terms of the strategy of dealing with any arisen 
unwholesome states of mind. In the Vitakkasanthdna Sutta (MN 20/1 118-122), the Buddha teaehes 
five praetieal methods to remove any distraeting unwholesome thoughts. Aeeordingly, if 
unwholesome thoughts eonneeted with lust, hatred, and delusion arise due to eertain eauses 
(nimitta), the first antidote is to shift one’s attention to other eauses that can lead to wholesomeness 
(such as samatha meditation subjects). If this first antidote does not work, then the second antidote 
should be applied, in which one reflects on the dangers of the arisen unwholesome thoughts. If this 
fails again, then the third antidote is to ignore these unwholesome thoughts by purposedly forgetting 
them and giving them no attention. If the third method fails, the recommended fourth antidote is to 
remove the cause of these thoughts. If it fails again and the unwholesome thoughts persist, the last 
resort is to “crush the mind with the mind” with teeth clenched and tongue pressed against the roof 
of mouth. The purpose of these five methods is to remove the unwholesome states of mind forcibly 
and to make the mind steady and concentrated; understanding the true nature of these unwholesome 
states of mind is not the concern of these methods. Although these five methods do not belong to 
the technique of contemplation of mind proper, meditators can employ them occasionally as a 
complementary technique to satipatthdna practice in order to overcome those strong and persistent 
distracting unwholesome thoughts when their mindfulness and concentration are still weak. 


Ps I 279,33-34: idha ekapadepi lokuttaram na labbhati. 
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In practising the contemplation of mind, meditators first come to realize various individual 
characteristics (sabhdvalakkhana) of their minds: for example, some are with lust, hatred, or 
delusion; while some are concentrated and others are not. When the practice becomes mature, 
meditators, as the formula of the Satipatthdna Sutta points out, come to realize the arising and 
passing away of these various minds. Knowing through personal experience that even minds of 
high spiritual value, such as a concentrated or liberated mind are arising and passing away leads 
meditators necessarily to a deep conviction of the Buddha’s teachings on the law of impermanence. 
There are many suttas, e.g. MN 52, MN 64, showing that meditators come to see the nature of 
impermanence in the mental phenomena in the form-sphere or formless jhdna experience. 
According to the Visuddhimagga, meditators can experience even the passing away of the mind of 
insight knowledge {vipassandcitta) when they progress to the stage of the “knowledge of 
dissolution” (bhangafidna) at least.In the discussion on the fourth satipatthdna below, this topic 
on the contemplation of mind will be further explored in terms of the specific sets of wholesome or 
unwholesome minds. 

The same sixteen types of minds listed in the Satipatthdna Sutta are also given in the suttas 
describing the supernormal power of reading another person’s mind.^"^^ The way in which one with 
such supernormal power discerns another’s mind as described in the suttas seems nearly identical to 
the way in which one practises the contemplation of mind as described in the Satipatthdna Sutta. 
This suggests that if one intends to contemplate another’s mind through personal experience, one 

According to the commentary of the Samyutta-nikdya, even during the timespan of a finger-snap many hundred 
thousand of kotis of minds arise and pass away (Spk II 99, 30-31: Ekasmim hi acchard-kkhane anekdni 
citta-koti-sata-sahassdni uppajjanti). In the same commentary, a koti is equal to ten millions (Spk I 219,2: satam 
sata-sahassdni koti hoti). 

E.g. MN I 352 , 20 - 23 : Ayam-pi kho dkincanndyatanasamdpatti abhisahkhatd abhisancetayitd, yam kho pana kind 
abhisahkhatam abhisaficetayitam tad-aniccam nirodhadhamman-ti. MN I 43 6,28-32: ...na-tthi kinciti dkincanndyatanam 
upasampajja viharati. So yad-eva tattha hoti vedandgatam samdgatam sahkhdragatam vifindnagatam te dhamme 
aniccato dukkhato rogato gandato sallato aghato dbddhato parato palokato sunnato anattato samanupassati. 

Vism 642,9 -ii: yena dttena tarn rupdrammanam khayato vayato dittham, tassa dttassa aparena dttena bhahgam 
anupassati ti attho. Mahasi Sayadaw (2000e, p. 31) describes the experience of seeing the dissolution of eye 
consciousness in the following manner: “A yogi contemplating dissolution may even have the feeling of actually seeing 
mind-consciousness a-fiuttering as it resolves into nothingness. The image of dissolution thus created is so hazy that he 
might have thought something is wrong with his eye-sight”. 

DN I 79,29-80,14: So para-sattdnam para-puggaldnam cetasd ceto paricca pajdndti — sa-rdgam vd attain sa-rdgam 

dttan ti pajdndti . avimuttam vd attain avimuttam dttan ti pajdndti. Also see DN I 79-80; MN I 34, AN III 280-81, 

SN II 121-122. 
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must develop the supernormal power of reading another’s mind, whieh is attainable only after one 
masters the form-sphere jhanas. However, to reads other person’s mind through supernormal 
power is apparently not a kind of speeialty that is aeeessible to the majority of the Buddha’s 
diseiples. More importantly, knowing another’s mind does not seem to be the purpose of the third 
satipatthdna practiee, as the following words of the Buddha from the Anguttara-nikdya suggest: 
‘"Bhikkhu, if a bhikkhu is not skilled in the eourse of anothers’ mind, [he should resolve]: ‘I will be 
skilled in the eourse of my own mind’. Thus, bhikkhus, should you train yourselves”. Considered 
thus, experieneing and knowing anothers’ mind as it really is might not be a eompulsory practiee. It 
is only understanding of one’s own mind that can be seen as the requirement to be met by all 
meditators who want to succeed in practising the contemplation of mind. 


§3.6 The Contemplation of the Dhammas 

The contemplation of the dhammas is constituted of the five sets of contemplation practice: (1) 
contemplation of the five hindrances together with the causes of their arising and disappearance; (2) 
contemplation of the five aggregates; (3) contemplation of the six bases together with the fetters 
dependent on the bases as well as the causes for their arising and disappearance; (4) contemplation 
of the seven enlightenment factors; and (5) contemplation of the four noble truths. Among these five 
contemplations, the first and fourth are concerned with specific sets of mental qualities, while the 
other three are concerned with both mental and physical phenomena. Thus, while the Pali term 
dhamma could assume various meanings, in the context of the fourth satipatthdna, it should be 

The Nikdyas mention the supernormal powers without describing the ways leading to their attainment, which 
nevertheless can be found in the Visuddhimagga (Chapter 12). It is worthy to note that in the Pali Anuruddhasamyutta 
(e.g. SN 52:12-14, 22-23), Anumddha attributes all his five mundane supernormal power (abhimas) to the 
development of the four satipatthdnas, but the Chinese version (T2, 139c,i6-140b,25) mentions only the divine eye. It is 
difficult to understand how the satipatthdna practice as insight meditation can lead to supernormal powers. Considering 
the insight-orientedness of satipatthdna practice, one may assume that the attainment of supernormal powers through 
satipatthdna is simply a by-product of the powerful concentration established in the satipatthdna practice, probably 
only obtained by those who had developed the same supernormal power in their past lives. Pandita Sayadaw (1995, pp. 
438-439) mentioned in his book similar cases: while practicing satipatthdhd in Mahasi tradition, a yogi foresees the 
future, a sdmanera remembers his life in mother’s womb, a yogi sees what happens at her home far away in Japan. 

AN V 92,8-10, 96,25-27, 98,20-22: No ce bhikkhave bhikkhu paracittapariydyakusalo hoti, atha sacittapariydyakusalo 
bhavissdmi ti evam hi vo bhikkhave sikkhitabbam. Also cf its MA parallel at T2, 598b,io-i2:flf0ir ’ 

- mmmm. 
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understood as referring to these five sets of mental and physieal phenomena.'^'* It is noteworthy 
that the objects to be contemplated in the contemplation of dhammas, to wit, “aggregate” (khandha), 
“base” (dyatana), “truth” (sacca), “cause” (niddna), and the “path” (magga) as represented by the 
seven enlightenment factors, happen to constitute the fundamental doctrinal topics of the 
Samyutta-nikdya and the Sarnyukta-dgama, as well as of the early Abhidharma works such as the 
Vibhanga, the Dharmaskhandha and the *Sdriputrdbhidharma etc/^' This implies that the practice 
of the contemplation of dhammas is centrally important in the sense that it is the source of the 
Buddha’s fundamental doctrines. 


§3.6.1 The Contemplation of the Five Hindrances 

The first contemplation in the fourth satipatthdna practice is concerned with a set of 
unwholesome mental qualities, i.e. the five hindrances. The instructions given in the sutta are as 
follows: 

Here, when sensual desire manifests internally in him, a bhikkhu knows, “There is sensual 
desire in me”; or when sensual desire does not manifest internally in him, he knows, “There 
is no sensual desire in me”; and he also knows how there comes to be the arising of unarisen 
sensual desire, and how there comes to be the abandoning of arisen sensual desire, and how 
there come to be the future non-arising of abandoned sensual desire. (The same are the cases 
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of ill will, sloth-and-torpor, restlessness-and-remorse, and doubt.) 


Different sources on the practice of satipatthdna meditation contain variations in the items of contemplation, cf 
Appendix 1. 

Bodhi (2000, pp. 33-34) points out that the Samyutta-nikdya mainly serves as the repository for suttas disclosing the 
nature of reality and the unique path to realization, and is therefore suitable for those disciples who have fulfdled the 
preliminary stages of meditation training and are intent on direct realizing the ultimate truth. Bhikkhu Bodhi’s 
suggestion that the Samyutta-nikdya might be especially suitable for meditators is confirmed by the 
*Sarvdstivddavinayavibhdsd, (no. 1440) (Sapoduo-pini-piposha), which depicts the role of the 

Samyukta-dgama as thus, “It talks of various methods of meditation, therefore gets the name Samyukta-dgama, and is 
[especially] to be learned by meditators” (T23, 503c,29-504a,i: Based on 

Sarvstivadin legends, Ven. Yin-shun (1983) argues that the sutrahga portion that deals with the topics of khandha, 
dyatana, nidddna, sacca, and magga, is the earliest layer of the original version of SN/SA, from which the remaining 
three NikdyaslAgamas are derived. On Yin-shun’s argument, also see Choong (2000, pp. 8-11). 

MN I 60,11-18: bhikkhu santam vd ajjhattam kdmacchandam: atthi me ajjhattam kdmacchando ti pajdndti, asantam 
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The five hindranees in faet inelude the seven unwholesome mental qualities. These mental qualities 
prevent the mind from being rightly eoneentrated and from developing knowledge and wisdom, 
and thus they hinder one’s progress in the path to nibbdna}^^ In many suttas, the hindranees are 
depieted as opposed to the seven enlightenment factors.According to the commentaries, some of 
these hindrances assail not only ordinary persons but also trainees {sekha) who have been trained 
very well in the teachings of the Buddha and experienced nibbdna}^^ Therefore, to learn how to 
deal with these unwholesome mental qualities is extremely important for Buddhists who aspire to 
arahantship. 

The instruction given in the Satipatthdna Sutta on dealing with these mental hindrances is to be 
aware of whatever is happening in the mind at the present moment: simply knowing their presence 
when they manifest in the mind and their absence when they disappear. This simple awareness is 
indeed an ingenious method by which one turns mental hindrances, which are ethically bad, into 
useful meditation objects. As soon as these hindrances are transformed into meditation objects and 
recognized mindfully as they really are, these mental states tend to stop automatically and cease to 
disturb the mind, even when meditators engaged in such satipatthdna practice have no desire to 
change or remove these hindrances.When the hindrances are stubborn and the practice of 
satipatthdna is not yet mature, these hindrances might not stop immediately but continue to linger 
in mind even though they have been observed repeatedly with mindfulness. Thus, the 
Papahcasuddm commentary lists methods other than this bare awareness for meditators to eradicate, 
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at least temporarily, those strong mental hindrances. 

With the progress of practice, meditators might come to realize why unarisen mental 


vd ajjhattam kdmacchandam: na-tthi me ajjhattam kdmacchando ti pajdndti, yathd ca anuppannassa kdmacchandassa 
uppddo hoti tan-ca pajdndti, yathd ca uppannassa kdmacchandassa pahdnam hoti tan-ca pajdndti, yathd ca pahmassa 
kdmacchandassa dyatim anuppddo hoti tan-ca pajdndti. 

SN V 92,20-25: Evam eva kho bhikkhavepancime cittassa upakkilesd, yehi upakkilesehi upakkilittham cittam na ceva 
mudu hoti, na ca kammaniyam na ca pabbassaram pabhahgu ca na ca sammd sammd samddhiyati dsavdnam khaydya. 

SN V 96,20-21, AN III 63: Pancimc bhikkhave dvarand mvarand cetaso ajjhdruhd panndya dubbalikarand. SN V 
97,13-15: Pancime bhikkhave mvarand andhakarand acakkhukarand amdnakarand pamdnirodhikd vighdtapakkiyd 
anibbdnasamvattanikd. Also cf. MN II203, SN V 127. 

Cf. SN V 63-140. 

Doubt is removed eompletely at the moment of realizing of the path of stream-entry; sensual desire, ill will and 
remorse at the path of non-return; and sloth-and-torpor and restlessness at the path of arahantship. Cf Vism 685, 17-20. 

SN IV 190 , 8 - 12 ; MN I 45 3,20-26. 

Ps I 281,32-286,17. Cf Soma, 1981, pp. 120-129; STlananda, 1990, pp. 99-111; Analayo, 2003, p. 200. 
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hindrances come to arise, why arisen mental hindrances come to be abandoned, and why they will 
never arise in the future. This shows that the “eonditionality” (idappaccayatd) concerning the five 
hindranees is also pereeived by meditators who are devoted to the satipatthdna practice. According 
to the description in the Visuddhimagga of the progress of insight knowledge, the law of 
“independent origination” (paticcasamuppdda) is investigated for the first time when meditators 
attain the second stage of insight knowledge, the “knowledge of grasping conditions” 
ipaccayapariggaha), which takes place only after the individual eharacteristics of the five 
aggregates are seen and before their universal characteristics manifest. 


§3.6.2 The Contemplation of the Five Aggregates 

The meditative objects prescribed in the seeond practice of the eontemplation of dhammas are 
the five aggregates. The instructions for the contemplation of the five aggregates are as follows: 

Here, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu knows: sueh is material form, sueh its arising, sueh its passing 
away; sueh is feeling, such its arising, such its passing away; such is perception, sueh is its 
arising, sueh its passing away; such are formations, sueh are their arising, such their passing 
away; sueh is consciousness, such is its arising, such its passing away.'^° 

The five aggregates subeject to clinging constitute the first noble truth dukkhasacca}^^ As Bhikkhu 
Bodhi points out, the topic of five aggregates is “the primary scheme of categories the Buddha 
draws upon to analyse sentient existence”.This eontemplation of the five aggregates in fact 
includes all mental and physical phenomena into the scope of meditation objects for the 
satipatthdna practice. Thus, the objeets of the contemplation of the five aggregates encompass all 
the meditation objects given in the previous three satipatthdna practiees, i.e. body, mind, and 
feeling, as well as most other meditation objects given in the fourth satipatthdna. 

From the instructions, meditators practising the contemplation of the five aggregates will 


Cf. Vism 598 ff. 

MN I 61,3-7: Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu: iti rupam, iti rupassa samudayo, iti rupassa atthahgamo; iti vedand, iti 
vedandya s., iti vedandya a.; iti safind, iti saiindya s., iti sanfidya a.; iti sahkhdrd, iti sahkhdrdnam s., iti sahkhdrdnam 
a.; iti vimdnam, iti vinndnassa samudayo, iti vimdnassa atthahgamo ti. 

SN 56:13,16-17.: katamahca bhikkhave dukkham ariyasaccam. Pahcupdddnakkhandhd tissa vacaniyam. 

CDB 839. 
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realize at first the individual eharaeteristie (sabhavalakkhana) of the five aggregates, and then 
come to realize their nature of arising and passing away, that is, the so-called “conditioned 
characteristics” (sankhatalakkhana). Seeing the conditioned characteristics, meditators also 
come to see the characteristics of impermanence, suffering, and non-self in the five aggregatesIt 
should be noted that no specific objects such as the in-and-out breath, the four postures, or the mind 
with lust, are mentioned in the instructions. This suggests that whatever mental or physical 
phenomenon falls into the category of the five aggregates can be used as a meditation object for the 
contemplation of the five aggregates, even if that phenomenon is not mentioned explicitly in the 
instructions of other satipatthdna practices. The fact that numerous suttas indicate that the 
contemplation of the five aggregates leads to the attainment of the final realization may be taken to 
imply that the contemplation of all five kinds of aggregates in a single session of sitting or walking 
meditation is probably a greatly efficacious and promising method to practise satipatthdna 
meditation. Analayo has suggested that a meditative way that covers all the four satipatthdnas 
“ensures speedy progress and a balanced and comprehensive development”.'^^ Because in a single 
session of sitting or walking meditation, either physical {rupa) or mental phenomena (vedand, 
sahhd, sahkhara, vihhdna) become prominent, it seems evident that in order to maintain 
uninterrupted mindfulness, the best strategy is to contemplate whatever phenomenon becomes 
prominent at the present moment. Therefore, the broad range of meditation objects for the 
contemplation of the five aggregates necessarily makes it easier for meditators to develop 
uninterrupted mindfulness and sustained concentration. 


§3.6.3 The Contemplation of the Sense Bases 


The functions of each aggregate are explained in SN 22:79 ( 86 , 22 - 87 , 22 ). The constituents of each aggregate are 
specified in SN 22:56, 22:57. Elaborate analysis of the five aggregates can be found in Vism 443 ff. 

In the Anguttam-nikdya, “arising” (uppdda), “passing away” (vaya), and the “alteration of that which stands” 
(thitassa annathattam) are called “conditioned characteristics”. AN I 152,7-?: Tin’ imdni bhikkhave sankhatassa 
sankhatalakkhandni. Katamdni tmi? Uppddo panndyati vayo panndyati thitassa annathattam panndyati. Imdni kho 
bhikkhave tmi sankhatassa sahkhatalakkhandm ti. SN 22:37, 22:38 explicitly points out that the three characteristics are 
to be discerned in the five aggregates. 

Nett 27 ,28-28, 1 : samkhatalakkhananam dhammanam samanupassanalakkhana aniccasanna. Tassa uppadavaya 
padatthdnam. 

Analayo, 2003 p. 23. 

According to STlananda (1990: 119), meditators should not deliberately search for a certain aggregate. Instead, they 
should be mindful of whatever aggregate arises in their own body. 
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The next praetiee of eontemplation of dhamma is the eontemplation of the external and internal 
bases together with the mental fetters arising dependent on them. The instruetions given in the sutta 
are as follows: 

Here, a bhikkhu knows the eye, he knows forms, and he knows the fetters that arise 

dependent on both; also, he knows the arising of the unarisen fetter, the abandoning of the 

arisen fetter, and the future non-arising of the abandoned fetter. He knows the ear, he knows 

sounds, and he knows the fetter that arises dependent on both; also ... He knows the nose, 

he knows odors ... He knows the tongue, he knows flavors ... He knows the body, he knows 

tangibles ... He knows the mind, he knows mind-objeets, and he knows the fetters that arise 

dependent on both; also, he knows the arising of the unarisen fetter, the abandoning of the 
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arisen fetter, and the future non-arising of the abandoned fetter. 

In this satipatthdna praetiee, meditators are required to be continuously mindful of whatever is 
taking place in the six sense doors when there is contact between the internal sense faculties and 
external sense objects. Like the contemplation of mind, this practice helps meditators to understand 
the unwholesome mental states—called fetters (samyojdna) in this context—as they really are, as 
well as the causes for their arising and abandonment.'^^ Such a practice of contemplation can be 
said to be a practice of “sense restraint” (indriyasamvara) in the form of insight meditation. Some 
suttas in the Saldyatana Samyutta depict how craving and other unwholesome mental states do not 
arise in people who practise sense restraint, but to those who indulges in grasping general signs 
(nimitta) or detailed features (anuvyanjana) of sensory objects without practising sense restraint 


MN I 61,14-28: Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu cakkhuh-ca pajdndti, rupe ca pajdndti, yah-ca tad-ubhayam paticca uppajjati 
samyojanam tah-ca pajdndti, yathd ca anuppannassa samyojanassa uppddo hoti tafi-ca pajdndti, yathd ca uppannassa 
samyojanassa pahdnam hoti tafi-ca pajdndti, yathd ca pahmassa samyojanassa dyatim anuppddo hoti tafi-ca pajdndti; 
sotafi-ca pajdndti, sadde ca pajdndti — pe — ghdnafi-ca pajdndti gandhe ca pajdndti — jivhafi-ca pajdndti, rase ca 
pajdndti — kdyafi-ca pajdndti, photthabbe ca pajdndt i — manna-ca pajdndti, dhamme ca pajdndti, yafi-ca tad-ubhayam 
paticca uppajjati samyojanam tafi-ca pajdndti, yathd ca anuppannassa samyojanassa uppddo hoti tafi-ca pajdndti, 
yathd ca uppannassa samyojanassa pahdnam hoti tafi-ca pajdndti, yathd ca pahmassa samyojanassa dyatim anuppddo 
hoti tafi-ca pajdndti. 

SN V 61,6-12 lists “five lower fetters” (orambhdgiydni samyojandni): (1) identity view (sakkdyaditthi); (2) doubt 
(vicikicchd); (3) distorted grasp of rules and vows (sflabbatapardmdsa); (4) sensual desire (kdmacchanda); and (5) ill 
will (bydpdda). SN V 61, 13-19 also lists “five higher fetters” (uddhambhdgiydni samyojandni)'. (1) lust for form 
(rupardga)', (2) lust for the formless (arupardga)', (3) coneeit (mdna)', (4) restlessness (uddhacca)', and (5) ignorance 
(avijjd). Vism 684,25-33 fixes the stages of enlightenment where these fetters are abandoned once and for all. 
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when external sensory objects meet with their corresponding sense faculties. The 
Indriyabhdvand Sutta (MN 152) also points out that sense restraint does not amount to avoiding all 
experiences of seeing, hearing and touching etc.,^^' but requires meditators not to follow the 
apparent features of sense objects which might arouse greed or aversion. 

Although this “sense restraint” is usually situated after the “clear comprehension” in the path 
of gradual training and so appears to be merely a preparation for other more formal meditation 
practice,it can be practised in the form of insight meditation, as described above, and thus it 
would lead meditators to advanced stages of insight knowledge. To illustrate, the sixth sutta of 
Bojjhangasamyutta (SN 46:6) depicts the practice of “sense restraint” (indriyasamvara) in an 
unordinary way and makes it different from the usual descriptions of sense restraint. It is said 
therein that a person contacted by whatever sense objects, agreeable or disagreeable, can keep his 
body and mind steady, internally well-composed, and well-liberated with sense restraint. The 
Mahdniddesa takes such “sense restraint” to refer to the “six factors of equanimity” 
(chalangupekkhdY^^, which normally are ascribed to arahants alone in the Pali commentaries.'^^ 
Even though it is not suitable to interpret sense restraint in SN 46:6 as the “six factors of 
equanimity” possessed by arahants, it should not be regarded as an insignificant preparation for 
other meditation subjects. 


SNIV 104,7-21, 112,5-18, 176,3-15, 178,21-31, 189,18-29. 

MN III 298,11-19. 

A detailed explanation on this type of sense restrain can be found in Vism 20-22, where Mahatissathera practices it 
through asubha-sannd. 

E.g. MN I 180. 

SN V 74,6-8: tassa thito ca kayo hoti thitam cittam ajjhattam susanthitam suvimuttam. 

Niddl I 241,21-242,12: Upekkhakoti chalangupekkhdya samanndgato. ... cakkhund rupam disvd mandpam 
ndbhigijjhati ndbhihasati na rdgam janeti Tassa thito va kdyo hoti, thitam cittam ajjhattam susanthitam suvimuttam. 
Cakkhund kho pan ’ eva rupam disvd amandpam na mahku hoti appatitthinacitto ddinamanaso abydpannacetaso. Tassa 
thito va kdyo hoti, thitam cittam ajjhattain susanthitam suvimuttam. Sotena saddain sutvd... ghdnena gandham 
ghdyitvd... jivhdya rasam sdyitvd... kdyenaphotthabbainphusitvd... manasd dhammam vimdya mandpam ndbhigijjhati 
ndbhihasati na rdgam janeti, tassa thito va kdyo hoti, thitam cittam ajjhattain susanthitam suvimuttam. Manasd kho 
paneva dhammam vinfidya amandpam na mahku hoti appatitthitacitto almamanaso abydpannacetaso, tassa thitova 
kdyo hoti, thitam cittain ajjhattain susanthitam suvimuttam. 

Cf. Vism 160,14-18: iddha khindsavo bhikkhu cakkhund rupam disvd neva sumano hoti, na dummano, upekkhako ca 
viharati sato sampajdno ti evam dgatd khmdsavassa chasu dvdresu itthd-nitthachaldrammandpdthe 
parisuddhapakatibhdvd vijahandkdrabhutd upekkhd: ayain chalangupekkhd ndma.. Also cf AN III 279, D III 250, AN 
II198. 
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The explanation of the “supreme development of the faeulties” (anuttard indriyabhdvand) 
given in the Indriyabhdvand Sutta (MN 152) ean be taken as an example that illustrates how a 
meditator praetising insight meditation ean stay mindful of whatever phenomena is happening at the 
six sense doors in order to develop insight knowledge. It is said that when eontaeted by sense 
objects, physical or mental, a bhikkhu knows that like or dislike arises in his mind, and knows that 
like and dislike are all conditioned, dependently arisen. When he knows thus, equanimity {upekha) 
is established and the like and dislike disappears.By means of a simile of the drops of water that 
quickly vaporize at the moment of falling onto an iron plate heated for a whole day, the text shows 
that the arisen fetters, which are represented by likes and dislikes, come to be abandoned as soon as 
the power of mindfulness intercedes. 

SN 36:95 reveals the power of mindfulness in protecting the mind against the fetters that arise 
while dependant on the contact with external sense objects and internal sense faculties. There, the 
Buddha taught Ven. Maluhkyaputta to know whatever sense data manifested in the six sense doors 
as it really is: 

Here, Maluhkyaputta, regarding things that are seen, heard, sensed, and cognized by you: in 
the seen there will be only the seen; in the heard there will be only the heard; in the sensed 
there will be only the sensed; in the cognized there will be only the cognized. 

According to the verses in the same sutta, the meaning of the instruction given by the Buddha is 
that when sense data meets with sense faculties one should be firmly mindful (patissato) so that one 
is not be inflamed by lust for the six sense objects and is able to experience the sense objects with a 
dispassionate attitude. On the contrary, if one experiences the sense objects with muddled 
mindfulness, then covetousness and annoyance will grow due to the unwise attention to these sense 
objects. 


§3.6.4 The Contemplation of the Enlightenment Factors 


MN III 299,6-15. Ps V 107 explains equanimity {upekha) as the equanimity of insight (vipassanupekkhd). 

The same simile also oeeurs at MN I 453—454,26-29. 

™ SN IV 73,4-?: Ettha ca te Mdlukyaputta ditta-suta-muta-vihhdtabbesu dhammesu ditthe ditthamattam bhavissati, sute 
sutamattam bhavissati, mute mutamattam bhavissati, vihhdte vihhdtamattam bhavissati. The same instruetion is found 
in the Bdhiyasutta at Udana 6-9. 

SN 73,20-75,19. 
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The fourth practice of the contemplation of the dhammas consists of an awareness of the seven 
enlightenment factors, which refer to the seven wholesome mental qualities that lead to 
enlightenments. The instructions for contemplating the enlightenment factors are as follows: 

Here, when the enlightenment factor of mindfulness manifests in him, a bhikkhu knows, 
“There is the enlightenment factor of mindfulness in me”. Or when the mindfulness 
enlightenment factor does not manifest in him, he knows, “There is no enlightenment factor 
of mindfulness in me”. He also knows how there comes to be the arising of the unarisen 
enlightenment factor of mindfulness, and how the arisen enlightenment factor of 
mindfulness comes to fulfillment by development. [Similarly with] the enlightenment factor 
of investigation-of-J/ 2 amma ... the enlightenment factor of energy ... the enlightenment 

factor of rapture ... the enlightenment factor of tranquility ... the enlightenment factor of 
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concentration .. .the enlightenment factor of equanimity ... 

Like the contemplation of the five hindrances, the contemplation of the seven enlightenment factors 
start with keeping bare awareness of the presence and absence of those seven wholesome mental 
qualities. After the practice progresses, meditators will discover the causes responsible for the 

1 8T 

absence, occurrence and perfection of each of these seven enlightenment factors. 

Although meditators devoted to the contemplation of the enlightenment factors do not adopt 
any measures other than simple awareness of the present moment in order to arouse and maintain 
the factors, simply being aware of them is sufficient to strengthen them. This is in fact suggested by 
SN 46:6, where the cultivation of the four satipatthdnas is made in order to fulfdl the seven 
enlightenment factors, whose development further leads to true knowledge and liberation 

SN V 72,16-17, 83,12-13: Bojhdya samvattantTti kho bhikkhu tasmd bojjhahgd ti vuccanti. However, the eommentary 
prefers to understand these qualities as the “faetors or parts of enlightenment”, for example, Vibh-a 310,3: Bojjhangd ti 
bodhiyd bodhissa vd ahgd ti bojjhangd. 

MN I 61 ,35-62,14: Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu santam va ajjhattam satisambojjhahgam: atthi me ajjhattam 
satisambojjhahgo ti pajdndti, asantam vd ajjhattam satisambojjhahgam: na-tthi me ajjhattam satisambojjhahgo ti 
pajdndti, yathd ca anuppannassa satisambojjhahgassa uppddo hoti tah-ca pajdndti, yathd ca uppannassa 
satisambojjhahgassa bhdvandpdripuri hoti tah-ca pajdndti. Santam vd ajjhattam dhammavicaya-sambojjhahgam ... 
santam vd ajjhattam viriyasambojjhahgam ... santam vd ajjhattam pitisambojjhahgam ...santam vd ajjhattam 
passaddhisambojjhahgam ...santam vd ajjhattam samddhisambojjhahgam ...santam vd ajjhattam 
upekhdsambojjhahgam . tah-ca pajdndti 

On the exposition of these eauses, see Ps I 290-299. Also ef STlananda, 1990, pp. 124-139; Soma, 1981, pp. 
134-149. 
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(vijjavimutti). How the practice of satipatthana fulfills the seven enlightenment factors is 
illustrated in detail in SN 54:13 (V 331 ff): the practice of any of the four satipatthdnas arouses the 
enlightenment factor of mindfulness, which brings out naturally the remaining six factors in 
sequence. In other words, the remaining six enlightenment factors come to grow and increase 
along with the development of mindfulness. 

The fact that the seven enlightenment factors are closely related to insight meditation is 
documented in SN 46:30, according to which, the Udayi announced that he had obtained the path 
leading to arahantship, that is, the seven enlightenment factors, through contemplating “the surge 
and decline” {ukkujjavakujja) of the five aggregates subject to clinging. The fact that the 
“enlightenment factor of concentration” is developed through satipatthana insight meditation is 
worthy of special attention.'^^ According to SN 46:52, the enlightenment factor of concentration 
(derived from insight meditation) is of two types: one with vicdra and vitakka (i.e. the first jhdna) 
and the other without (i.e. the second, third, and fourth jhana). Taken together, SN 46:30 and SN 
46:52 support my argument in Chapter Two (§2.1.2) that the scheme of the four jhdnas might have 
been applied in the Nikdyas not only to the concentration obtained through serenity meditation but 
also to the concentration obtained through insight meditation. 

According to SN 46:53, except for the enlightenment factor of mindfulness, whose 
development is beneficial at any time and on all occasions, the remaining six enlightenment factors 


SN V 73 ,23-24: Cattaro kho kundaliya satipatthana bhavita bahultkata satta-bojjhahge paripurenti ti. Also cf. AN V 
116, 10 - 11 : cattaro satipatthana paripurd satta bojjhahge paripurenti. 

According to SN 46:3, another way to arouse the enlightenment factor of mindfulness is to recollect (anussarati) 
and think over (anuvitakketi) the teachings learned from accomplished teachers. The Vibhahga relates the enlightenment 
factor of mindfulness to remember what has been done and said long before: Idha bhikkhu satimd hoti paramena 
satinepakkena samanndgato cirakatam pi cirabhdsitam pi saritd anussaritd. (Vibh 227,6-7). 

SNV 89,8-90,16. 

Samatha meditation also has its own seven enlightenment factors. Vism 130-135 describe how to use the seven 
factors wisely when practicing kasina meditation. According to SN V 95,27-35, even listening to the dhamma attentively 
may temporarily abandon the five hindrances and generate the seven enlightenment factors. Several suttas also describe 
the development of samatha meditation (e.g. development of mettdcetovimutti at SN 46:54) accompanied by the seven 
enlightenment factors. The commentary, Spk III 172,i2-i6, however, explains that the enlightenment factors are 
developed through insight meditation with the loving-kindness jhdna as its meditation object. For the relation of 
samatha jhdna and bojjhahga, also see Gethin (1992, pp. 170-172, 180). 

SN V 111 ,21-24: Yad api bhikkahve savitakko savicaro samadhi tad api samadhisambojjhahgo, yad api avitakko 
avicdro samddhi tad api samddhisambojjhahgo samddhisambojjhahgo ti iti hi hidam uddesam dgacchati. 
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should be developed in a timely, not untimely manner depending on whether one’s mind is sluggish 
or exeited. It is proper to develop the factors of tranquility (passaddhi), concentration (samddhi) and 
equanimity (upekkhd) when one’s mind becomes excited, not sluggish; and it is equally proper to 
develop the factors of discrimination of dhamma (dhammavicaya), energy (viriya) and rapture (pdi) 
when one’s mind becomes sluggish, not excited. This suggests that besides from being the 
ground from which the remaining six factors grow, the enlightenment factor of mindfulness also 
functions as a supervisor to keep the remaining factors under surveillance. 


§3.6.5 The Contemplation of the Four Noble Truths 

The last practice of the fourth satipatthdna is the contemplation of the four noble truths, which 
is also a form of insight meditation. The instructions for it are the following: 

Here, a bhikkhu knows as it really is, “This is dukkha"'; he knows as it really is, “This is the 
origin of dukkha"'; he knows as it really is, “This is the cessation of dukkha''; he knows as it 
really is, “This is the way leading to the cessation of dukkhd’\^'^^ 

The four noble truths are usually taken to be the most fundamental doctrine taught by the Buddha; 
the realization of these truths is said to be the ultimate goal for the Buddha’s disciples.The 
Buddha is called the “perfectly enlightened one” (sammdsambuddha) simply because he has been 
awakened to these noble truths. Nevertheless, the journey to penetrate the four noble truths is not 
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easy but full of challenges, and thus requires a lot of effort and enthusiasm from meditators. The 


According to the Abhidhamma method (abhidhammabhdjaniyd) in the Vibhanga , the seven enlightenment factors 
are confined to the supramundane state of consciousness (Vibh 229, 12 - 20 ), yet this interpretation surely is not applicable 
to SN 46:53. For a detailed exposition on the timely development of a specific enlightenment factor, see 
Kundalabhivamsa (2004, pp. 121-144). 

MN I 62,21-24: Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu idam dukkhan ti yathdbhutam pajdndti, ayam dukkhasamudayo ti 
yathdbhutam pajdndti, ayam dukkhanirodho ti yathdbhutam pajdndti, ayam dukkhaniwdhagdmim patipadd ti 
yathdbhutam pajdndti. 

Cf SN 56:3 (V 415,5-24); SN 56:4 (V 415,25-416,14). 

Cf SN 56:23 (V 433 , 20 - 22 ): Imesam kho bhikkhave catunnam ariyasaccanam yathabhutam abhisambuddhatta 
Tathdgato araham sammdsambuddha ti vuccati. Also cf SN 56:24 (433,26-434,18). 

SN V 440,10-14: Adittam bhikkhave celam vd sisam vd ajjhupekkhitvd amanasikaritvd anabhisametdnam catunnam 
ariyasaccdnam yathd bhutam abhisamaydya adhimatto chando ca vdydmo ca ussdho ca ussolhi ca appativdm ca sati 
ca sampajafinan ca karaniyam. Also cf SN 56:45. 
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fundamental form of dukkha, suffering, or unsatisfactoriness from which aging, illness, death etc. 
manifests are the “five aggregates subject to clinging” according to SN 46:13;^^"^ and the “six 
internal bases” according to SN 46:14'^^. This explanation indeed makes the contemplation of 
dukkha almost equivalent to the second and third practices of the contemplation of dhammas. All in 
principle aim to know the mental and physical phenomena as they really are. The second noble truth, 
the origin of dukkha is identified with “craving” (tanha); the cessation of craving constitutes the 
third truth, “cessation of suffering”; and the way leading to its cessation is the “noble eightfold 
path”.''^'’ 

The time when one penetrates the four noble truths for the first time is usually taken by the 
suttas to be the time of realizing stream-entry. Understood in this way, successful contemplation 
of the four noble truths becomes impossible for meditators who are still worldlings (puthujjana). To 
resolve this problem, Mahasi Sayadaw suggests that while the contemplation of the first noble truth 
is done by personal observation, the contemplation of the last two noble truths “is accomplished 
simply by hearing that the two truths are wonderful and arousing desire to know and attain 
them”. However, the contemplation of all four noble truths will becomes possible for ordinary 
worldlings if the interpretation of the Visuddhimagga (631-632) is followed, such that the four 
noble truths become first apparent when one develops the knowledge of rising and passing away 
(udayabbayahdna). Mahasi Sayadaw, probably using this interpretation provided by the 
Visuddhimagga, gives a practical explanation in accordance with the Dhammacakkappavattana 
Suita (SN 56:11) on how insight meditators contemplate the four noble truths at every occurrence of 
insight observation. Nevertheless, the contents of the third and fourth noble truths when realized 
by worlding meditators are probably more superficial than those realized by noble ones (ariya) such 


SNV 425,16-17. 

SN V 426,6-7! Katamaiica bhikkhave dukkham ariyasaccam. Cha ajjhattikdni dyatandni tissa vacamyam. 

Cf. SNV421. 

Bodhi (CDB 1521) says “The first penetration of the Four Noble Truths oeeurs with the breakthrough to the 
Dhamma, whieh marks the attainment of stream-entry.” 

STlananda, 1990, p. 166. 

Knowing the nature of imperrmanenee ete. of whatever mental or physieal phenomenon, one aeeomplishes the task 
of the eontemplation of the first noble truth. No eraving arises when one is eontemplating the nature of impermanenee 
ete. This fulfills the task of the eontemplation of the seeond noble truth. The eontemplation of the third noble truth is 
done when a momentary eessation of eraving is aehieved at eaeh instanee of observation. In every aet of observation, 
the eightfold path of vipassand is developed. This aeeomplishes the task of the eontemplation of the fourth noble truth. 
See Mahasi, 2000d, pp. 204-206. Also ef Kuirdalabhivainsa, 2004, pp.177-179. 
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as stream-enterers. 


§3.7 Satipatthana^ Vipassana^ and the Only Way 

According to our analysis above, all twenty one meditation teehniques are insight meditation 
subjects (kammatthdna). Among them, the “attention to the repulsiveness of the body” and the “nine 
cemetery eontemplations” are neeessarily related to samatha meditation, while the remaining 
satipatthdna techniques ean be practieed in the form of pure insight meditation. The Pali 
commentary on the Satipatthdna Sutta supports our suggestion that most of these twenty-one 
praetiees fall in the eategory of insight meditation subject. However, the “mindfulness of breathing” 
and the “attention to repulsiveness” are considered by the eommentary of the Satipatthdna Sutta as 
samatha meditation subjects that lead to “full absorption” (appand)?^^ Even though these two 
meditation subjects at their initial stage may be taken as serenity meditation, sinee the Satipatthdna 
Sutta explieitly requires meditators to contemplate the nature of rising and passing away when eaeh 
meditative praetice comes to its advanced stage, the “mindfulness of breathing” and the “attention 
to repulsiveness” can be viewed as an insight meditation subjeet as a whole. 

Reeently, many seholars have given detailed diseussions on the Pali term ekdyana magga, an 
appellation given to the satipatthdna practice. Some scholars consider the translation “the only 
way” made by earlier seholars to be a problematic and incorrect translation for the Pali term 
ekayana magga. Here I am more interested in discussing the possible grounds, theoretieal and 
textual, for ealling satipatthdna “the only way”. The question that needed to be explained is in what 


2“Ps I 301 , 10 - 16 : Ettavata andpanam catu-iriyapatham catusampajannam dvattimsdkaram catudhatuvavatthanam nava 
sivathikd, vedandnupassand, cittdnupassand, mvaranapariggaho, khandhapariggaho, dyatanapariggaho, 
bojjhangapariggaho, saccapariggaho ti ekavisati kammatthdndni vuttdni, yesu andpanam dvattimsdkdnn nava 
sivathikd ti ekddasa appandkammatthdndni honti. Vism 240, 12 - 19 : Tattha yasmd iriydpathapabbam 
catusampajanfiapabbam dhdtumanasikdrapabban ti imdni tini vipassandvasena vuttdni. Nava sivathikapabbdni 
vipassandndnesu yeva ddinavdnupassandvasena vuttdni; yd pi c ’ ettha uddhumdtakddisu samddhibhdvand ijjheyya, sd 
asubhaniddese pakdsitd yeva. Andpdnapabbam pana patikulamanasikdrapabbafi ca imdn ’ ev ’ ettha dve samddhivasena 
vuttdni. Also cf. Vibh-a 268,i7-i8; 269,2o-2i; 285, b-m, according to which, pure insight only (suddhavipassandva) is 
expounded in the sections of contemplations of feelings, mind, and dhammas (only hindrances and enlightenment 
factors are mentioned in Vibhahga). 

Cf Gethin, 1992, pp. 59-66; Analayo, 2003, pp. 27-29 (dirct way); Kuan, 2004, pp. 203-206 (point of 
convergence); Sujato, 2006, pp. 177-186 (leading to unification (of mind)); Nattier, 2007. 
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sense the four satipatthdnas deserve the designation: “the only way”. For example, the four 
satipatthdnas do oecupy a unique ineomparable plaee among the thirty-seven dhammas that 
contribute to enlightenment (bodhi-pakkhiyd dhammd). Gethin has pointed out: 

It is really only with the material associated with the full description of the satipatthdnas 
that any concrete idea of the basic practice of the bhikkhu might be obtained; it is really only 
from this material that one might form an idea of how the bhikkhu might be expected to set 
about beginning his progress along the path. In other words, with the four satipatthdnas we 
have the nearest thing in the four Nikayas to basic general instruction in Buddhist 
‘[meditation] practice’ ox yoga. As I hope will become clear, the remaining sets concern 

rather more exclusively what actually issues from that meditation practice and how it 
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progress —not that these elements are absent from the account of the satipatthanas. 

According to Gethin’s words, among the thirty-seven bodhi-pakkhiyd dhammd only from the 
material related to satipatthdna can we find the practical instructions on how a practitioner should 
begin his own meditation practice. This unique characteristic of the material related to satipatthdna 
must reflect the unique position of satipatthdna in the Buddhist soteriological system. In other 
words, satipatthdna might be said to be “the only way” in the sense that with the four satipatthdnas 
we know how a bhikkhu begins Buddhist meditation. 

Further, considering that the four satipatthdnas are as a whole equivalent to insight meditation, 
and that only insight meditation — whether combined with samatha meditation or not— can lead to 
liberation, it might not be completely without ground for some scholars to suggest that 
satipatthdna does deserve such an appellation as “the only way”. The suggestion that satipatthdna 
is the only path in fact might gain support from a sutta in the Satipatthdna-samyutta, i.e. SN 47:12, 
where it is said that just as every creature enters or leaves a frontier city through its only single gate 
(ekadvdra), so also the Buddhas of the past, present and future attain the unsurpassed perfect 
enlightenment through the practice of satipatthdna meditation.^*’"^ 


Gethin, 1992, p. 66. 

Soma, 1981, p.l7 (the only way); Homer, 1976, p. 71 (this one way); Rhys Davids, 1977, p.327 (the one and only 
path) 

2*’'* SN V 160,28-161,11: Ye pi te bhante ahesum atiiam addhdnam arahanto sammdsambuddhd sabbe te bhagavanto 
pancamvamne pahdya cetaso upakkilese panndya dubbalikarane catusu satipatthdnesu suppatitthitacittd 
sattabojjhange yathdbhutam bhdvetvd anuttaram sammdsambodhim abhisambujjhimsu. Ye pi te bhante bhavissanti 
andgatam addhdnam arahanto sammdsambuddhd sabbe te bhagavanto pancanivarane pahdya cetaso upakkilese 
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It should be noted that the Sanskrit parallel of ekayana magga was indeed translated as “the 

— ”2 

only way” at least onee in the Samyukta-agama, in a parallel to SN 47:18, viz. SA 10. It is said 
there: 


There is only one way that is able to purify beings, dispel suffering and sorrow, destroy 
unwholesome evil kamma, and bring the benefits of the true dhamma —what is meant is the 
four satipatthdnas?^^ 

This translation is not without textual support, sinee we find similar interpretation in some 
exegetical literature of Indian Buddhist schools. First, it is interesting to note that an exegetical 
passage on the four smrtyupasthdnas in the section of Vastusarngraham Sheshi-fen) in the 

Yogdcdrabhumisdstra Yuqie-shidi-lun) interprets the meaning of the Sanskrit parallel 

of ekdyana magga as “the only way”: 

It should be understood: except for these four satipatthdnas, there exists no other path or 
object. Through such a path or such objects, one exhausts the taints and attains nibbdna. 

Because there is no second path for purification, it is said that there is just the only one path 
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that leads to [nibbana]. 

According to this passage, besides body, feeling, mind and dhamma, there are no other objects for 
practitioners to observe, and besides these four satipatthdnas there is no other path for purification 
of mind. 

Also in the Mahdvibhdsdsdstra (T27, no. 1545), where ekdyana magga is translated as 
“one-going path” we find various ways to interpret the term in question. Among them, 

some indicate clearly that the satipatthdna meditation is the exclusive only path in one or another 
sense. One interpretation says, “It is named one-going path because there is only one path, that is. 


panndya dubbalikamne, catusu satipatthdnesu suppatitthitacittd sattabojjhange yathdbhutam bhdvetvd anuttaram 
sammdsambodhim abhisambujjhissanti. Bhagavd pi bhante etarahi araham sammdsambuddho pancamvamne pahdya, 
cetaso upakkilese panndya dubbalikamne, catusu satipatthdnesu suppatitthitacitto sattabojjhange yathdbhutam 
bhdvetvd anuttaram sammdsambodhim abhisambuddho ti. 

T2, 410b,12-14: RiW-it > ’ MiEriflJ ’ mWlS# ’ 

T30, 859a,2-4: > Jttii ’ 
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the ariya path" This claim does not give any explanation. The following two interpretations do 
explain in what sense satipatthdna is the only path. The second interpretation cites the SA 965 (T2, 
247c,i4-248a,i5), a parallel to AN 10:95, which contain the same simile as SN 47:18 above, and says: 
“All sentient beings, whether entered or not enter yet the final nibbdna, go through this path rather 
than other path, since it goes to one single palace gate it is named one-going path. ’ Six 




i'gr! ’ Another 


interpretation explains that since the satipatthana opposes heretic paths so it is called one-going 
path, and states that “there is only one single true path, that is, the four satipatthdnas 


Thus, it is clear that even in the ancient time some Buddhists in India already gave satipatthdna 
the exclusive highest position among the Buddhist meditative practices. Nevertheless, it should be 
emphasized that such exclusive interpretation was not universally acknowledged since there are 
other different interpretations mentioned in various Buddhist exegetical literature. 


207 .p27,943b,2-3! - wmm. 

T27, 943c,2-14: (nm»i)) Mm ’ : $0 

mmm > ’ m-xu - > ha* - 

xmmit » 'i&mmmmx > - umw ? i > sia^ph Hfrsmwif a 

mmm ’ ^ j > nmwiteisriig ’ 

’ iffiifIS ’ ’ Aisiiig ’ ’ xmm »- wlx,- 


T27, 943c,2: ' Hg 

7jc ^ ' mm' mx' Ef 

jii ’ mx^±pffm^m ’ » pm^n ? mmm- ’ » 
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Chapter Four 

What Is Sukkhavipassakal 


The term sukkhavipassaka and its synonyms, vipassandydnika, suddhavipassaka, and 
suddhavipassandydnika, are Pali terms speeifie to the eommentarial literature. In this ehapter, I 
foeus on referenees to them in the Pali eommentaries in order to investigate thoroughly the doetrine 
of sukkhavipassaka in the Theravada eommentaries. Seetion §4.1 discusses the definitions of 
sukkhavipassaka (“dry-insight practitioner”) as well as its synonyms. Section §4.2 tries to clarify 
the concentration utilized by a sukkhaviassaka as a basis for developing insight knowledge. Section 
§4.3 explores the meditation subject that dry-insight practitioners use to undertake their practice of 
insight meditation. The distinct differences between a sukkhavipassaka and a samathaydnika in 
terms of their practice of insight meditation are also discussed. 


§4.1 The Definition of Sukkhavipassaka 

The Pali term sukkhavipassaka is a compound word that can be analyzed into sukkha + vipassa 
+ ka. The meaning of sukkha is “dry, dried up”;' vipassa is an action noun derived from the verb 
vipassati, which means “to see” or “to have insight”; and -ka is a taddhita suflhx, which forms an 
adjective or a noun. Thus, the term sukkhavipasska can be rendered as “one of dry-insight” or 
“dry-insight practitioner”. A synonym of sukkhavipassaka is vipassandydnika, which can be 
analyzed into vipassand + ydna + -ika. Here, vipassand means “insight” and ydna “vehicle”, 
while -ika is a taddhita suffix to indicate in this context possession. Thus, the term 
vipassandydnika may be translated as “one who has insight as his/her vehicle” or “one with an 
insight-vehicle.” Another synonym of sukkhavipassaka is suddhavipassandydnika. With the 
adjective suddha qualifying the noun vipassand, it could be translated as “one who has pure insight 
as his/her vehicle” or “one with the pure-insight-vehicle.” The last synonym of sukkhavipassaka is 
suddhavipassaka, for which the translation can be “pure-insight practitioner.” 


* FED s.v. sukkha. 

^ On the usage of the taddhita suffix, -ka, see Duroiselle, 1997, p.l49; Warder, 1974, pp. 187-188, 253. 
^ On the usage of the taddhita suffix, -ika, see Duroiselle, 1997, pp. 147-148. 
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All these four synonyms oecur in the works of Buddhaghosa."^ Among them, the term 
sukkhavipassaka is employed by eommentators much more frequently than the remaining three 
terms; the frequency of vipassandydnika is second only to that of sukkhavipassaka. The term 
suddhavipassandydnika occurs only four times in the commentaries and subcommentaries of the 
Canon: once in the Visuddhimagga and thrice in its subcommentary, the Visuddhimagga Mahdtfkd; 
while the term suddhavipassaka occurs only once in the Visuddhimagga (589). 

Among the Pali exegetical texts, the Visuddhimagga is especially renowned for its detailed 
elaborations of various meditative techniques. Considering the importance of the doctrine of the 
sukkhavipassaka in the Theravada Buddhism, I feel a little surprised that the Visuddhimagga 
mentions such terms as sukkhavipassaka and suddhavipassandydnika, but does not explain their 
meaning nor the reason why the noun vipassa(nd) (“insight”) is qualified by adjectives sukkha 
(“dry”) and suddha (“pure”). In fact, there is no explanation or definition at all for the term 
sukkhavipassaka or its synonyms in the commentaries by Buddhaghosa. The mere occurrence of 
these terms in Buddhaghosa’s works without explanation seems to suggest that these terms were 
self-explaining to their readers and thus there is no need for further exposition. The reason why the 
term “insight” is qualified by “dry” or “pure” cannot be found until the works by Dhammapala.^ 

A definition for the term sukkhavipassaka is found in the subcommentary on the 
Sumahgalavildsinv. 

Dry-insight practitioner: the one whose insight is dry, rough or im-moist because of the 
lack of the moisture of serenity meditation is a dry-insight practitioner.^ 

The definition for the term suddhaavipassandydnika can be found in the Visuddhimagga-mahdtikd 
by Dhammapala: 

Among them, one with serenity vehicle settles in insight through the entrance of serenity; 
but one with insight-vehicle settles in insight, not relying on serenity. Therefore, he [i.e. 
Buddhaghosa] says “one with pure-insight-vehicle.” The meaning is that he has the insight 

On Buddhaghosa, see PL 120-130; Adikaram, 1946, pp. 1-8. 

^ On the date of Dhammapala and his works, see De Silva, 1970, pp. xli-lv; PL 133-137, 148-149; FIPL §§ 272-286, 
§360, §364. 

® Sv-pt II I52,2 o-2i: Sukkhavipassako ti samathabhdvandsinehdbhdvena sukkhd lukhd asiniddhd vd vipassand etassdti 
sukkhavipassako. Similar definition ean be found in the Sdmtthadipamhy Sariputta of the twelfth eentury. Sp-t I 345^'®: 
samathabhdvandsinehdbhdvena sukkhd lukhd asiniddhd vipassand etesanti sukkhavipassaka. 
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vehicle that is not mixed with serenity meditation^ 

According to the Pali passages quoted above, the reason why a dry-insight practitioner’s insight 
(vipassa) is qualified by the adjective “dry” (sukkha) is that his insight meditation is devoid of the 
moisture of serenity meditation. Similarly, the reason why a suddhavipassandydnika’s insight is 
described as “pure” (suddha) is that his insight meditation is not mixed up with serenity meditation. 
In order to understand these definitions, it is necessary to delimit the definition of samatha. As 
mentioned in Introduction 4.4, the term samatha occurs very often together with vipassand as a pair 
in the Nikdyas, but it is never defined. The Pali commentaries provide a range of definitions. 
Samatha can refer to the “eight attainments” in its narrowest sense. In some cases, it includes access 
concentration (upacarasamadhi), which still belongs to sensual sphere (kamavacara). In the 
loosest sense, it simply denotes “one-pointedness of mind” or “concentration”. 

A passage from the Visuddhimagga-mahdtTkd of Dhammapala suggests that the term samatha 
in the context of defining sukkhavipassaka should be taken as the “eight attainments together with 
access concentration”. 

... serenity is the vehicle, so it is the serenity-vehicle; one who possess it is a 
“serenity-vehicle practitioner”. This is a name for those who practise insight after having 
abided in either jhdna or the access to jhdna!^ 

According to this passage, one who practises insight after having attained access concentration is 
not called sukkhavipassaka but samathaydnika. It follows that the term sukkhavipassaka and its 
synonyms refer only to those who develop insight with neither the eight attainments (samapatti) nor 
“access concentration” (upacdrasamddhi). Dhammapala’s commentary on the Theragdthd goes 
further to point out that the concentration that a dry-insight practitioner possesses as a basis to 
develop insight meditation is designated as khanikasamddhi (“momentary concentration”): 

And, those who, after having abided just in momentary concentration, establish insight and 
attain the highest path are named sukkhavipassaka because from the beginning and through 


^ Vism-mht II 351*'^: Tattha samathaydnikassa samathamukhena vipassandbhiniveso, vipassandydnikassa pana 
samatham anissdydti dha suddhavipassanayanikoti, samathabhdvandya amissita- vipassandydnavdti attho. 

* Vism 88,30-31: Tattha sabbdpi upacdrekaggatd kamdvacaro samddhi. 

^ Vism-mht II 350^®: ... samathova ydnam samathaydnam, tarn etassa atthiti samathaydnika. Jhdne, jhdnupacdre vd 
patthdya vipassanam anuyunjantassa etam ndmam. 
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the middle [of their praetiee], their insight has been dry due to the absenee of any eonneetion 
with the jhdna faetors bom from eoneentration in vipassand}^ 

Although Buddhaghosa does not give a definition for the term sukkhavipassaka or its synonyms, a 
passage from the Papancasudam, whieh mentions of two kinds of “meditation methods” 
(bhdvandnaya), seems to indieate that Buddhaghosa, like Dhammapala holds a sukkhavipassaka to 
be one who develops insight having attained neither “aeeess eoneentration” (upacdrasamddhi) nor 
“absorption eoneentration” (appandsamddhi) through serenity meditation. The eommentarial 
passage reads as follows: 

Meditation method: one develops insight preeeded by serenity; the other develops serenity 
preeeded by insight. How? Herein, one first arouses either aeeess eoneentration or 
absorption eoneentration—this is serenity—then he sees that eoneentration and those states 
eonneeted with it are impermanent ete.—this is insight. In this way, serenity eomes first, and 
insight eomes later. 

Herein, the other one sees the five aggregates subject to clinging as impermanent etc. 
without having aroused even the serenity mentioned above—this is insight. Then when his 
insight is completed, the one-pointedness of his mind arises due to its object being the 
relinquishing of those states [= nibbdna] rising there [i.e. at the moment of noble path]—this 
is serenity. In this way, insight comes first, and serenity comes later. ...'^ 

Since the second type of person develops insight without attaining even access concentration, it is 
clear that the second type of person refers to a dry-insight practitioner while the first type to a 
serenity-vehicle practitioner. This understanding is corroborated by the PapahcasudanT’s 


Th-aIII208 ,38-209,3: Ye pana khanikasamadhi-matte thatva vipassanam patthapetva adhigata-agga-magga, te adito 
antarantard ca samddhi-jena jhdn ’angena vipassandbbhantam-patisandhdndnam abhdvd sukkhd vipassand etesan ti 
sukkhavipassakd ndma. 

" Ps I 108,21-108 ,27: Bhdvandnaya ti koci samathapubbangamam vipassanam bhaveti, koci vipassanapubbangamam 
samatham. Katham? Idh ’ekaccopathamam upacdrasamddhim vd appandsamddhim vd uppddeti, ayam samatho. So tan 
ca tamsampayutte ca dhamme aniccddihi vipassati. Ayam vipassand. Iti pathamam samatho, pacchd vipassand, tena 
vuccati samathapubbahgam vipassanam bhdveti ti. 

Ps I 108 ,32-109,5: Idha pan’ ekacco vuttappakaram samatham anuppadetva va pancupadanakkhandhe aniccddihi 
vipassati. Ayam vipassand. Tassa vipassandpdripuriyd tattha jdtdnam dhammdnam vossaggdrammanatd uppajjati 
cittassa ekaggatd. Ayam samatho. Iti pathamam vipassand pacchd samatho, tena vuccati vipassandpubbahgamam 
samatham bhdveti ti. 
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subcommentary, which adds that although the second type of person does not have “access 
concentration” he does acquire “momentary concentration” when he starts to see the three 
characteristics of the five aggregates: 

The phrase “without having aroused even” excludes, through an emphasis [of eva], access 
concentration instead of momentary concentration. Indeed, insight does not arise without 
momentary concentration.'^ 

How momentary concentration is different from access concentration will be discussed in more 
detail below in section §4.2. Here, it suffices to point out that from the passages quoted above, it 
seems that in the opinions of both Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala, a dry-insight practitioner does 
not obtain even access concentration before his development of insight, and at least for 
Dhammapala, the minimum concentration that functions as a basis for developing insight is 
momentary concentration. In other places, however, Dhammapala seems to adopt a looser definition 
for the term sukkhavipassaka, which allows a meditator with access concentration as a basis for 
developing insight to be called a dry-insight practitioner. In the Visuddhimagga-mahdtTkd, 
Dhammapala states: 

One who has pure insight as his vehicle and does not obtain jhdna is a dry-insight 
practitioner. He is called “dry-insight practitioner” because his insight is dry and rough in 
the sense that his insight is not lubricated by the moisture of jhdna}'^ 

Here, the experience of jhdna, i.e. form-sphere jhdna, becomes the criterion to decide whether or 
not one’s insight is “dry”. That the access concentration is not excluded has an implication that even 
if one develops insight after having obtained access concentration, one can still be called a 
“dry-insight practitioner”. A similar definition of sukkhavipassaka is found in Sariputta’s 
subcommentary on the Manorathapuranv}^ 

Those who abide in pure insight and attain the highest fruit without the moisture of jhdna at 
a prior stage [of the path] are dry-insight practitioners by name. But it should not be said that 

Ps-pt I 204^®: Tattha pathamo samathaydnikassa vasena vutto, dutiyo vipassandydnikassa. 

Ps-pt I 204''®: Samatham anuppadetvdvdti avadhdmnena upacdmsamddhim nivatteti, na khanikasamddhim. Na hi 
khanikasamddhim vind vipassand sambhavati. 

Vism-mht II 474*'®: ajhdnaldbhf sudhavipassandydnikova sukkhavipassaka. So hi jhdnasinehena vipassandya 
asiniddhabhdvato sukkhd lukhd vipassand etassdti sukkhavipassakoti vuccati. 

On Sariputta and his works, see Peeenko (1997) and HPL §§ 372-377. 
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there is no jhana moisture at the moment of the [supramundane] path.'^ 

In this passage, y/tdna is mentioned as the eriterion in distinguishing a dry-insight practitioner from 
one with the serenity vehicle, and access concentration is not mentioned. This suggests that even if 
one develops insight after having attained access concentration, still he is called sukkhavipassaka. It 
is worthy of note that the quotation also makes explicit that for dry-insight practitioners, their 
insight can be said to lack for the moisture of jhana only at the stage of mundane path 
(lokiyamagga); at the stage of the supramundane path, there is no lack of moisture of jhdnas since 
there exists the supramundane jhana that has nibbdna as its object.'^ 

In a passage from the commentary on the Patisambhiddmagga, upacdrajjhdna is explicitly 
assigned to dry-insight practitioners as the minimum level of concentration required for 
development of insight knowledge: 

He has realized by touching, thus he is a Body-Witness: He realizes nibbdna by touching 
the touch of access jhdna if he is a dry-insight practitioner, by touching the touch of the 
form-sphere or formless jhana if he obtains the form-sphere or formless jhana. 

In this way, in the Pali exegetical literature, there are two kinds of definition for sukkhavipassaka: 
one has the lack of form-sphere jhdna as its criterion, while the other has the lack of access 
concentration as its criterion. The fact that there are two kinds of definition for the term 
sukkhavipassaka is also borne out by the Sdrasahgaha, a compendium book of Theravadin 
doctrines, written by Siddhattha Thera around the 13*’^ -14**' centuries:'^ 

The purification of the mind, for a serenity-vehicle practitioner, is the eight attainments 


Mp-t II 98-99*'®: pubbabhdge jhdnasinehdbhdvena kevaldya vipassandya thatvd aggaphalappattd sukkhavipassakd 
ndma, maggakkhanepanajhdnasineho natthi’ti na vattabbo. 

Indeed, according to the Visuddhimagga, dry-insight practitioners, like “those who obtain Jhdna but do not use it as a 
basis for developing insighf ’ and “those who use jhdna as a basis for developing insight and contemplate miscellaneous 
formations” have the supramundane path which is of the first jhdna. Vism 666,34-667,2: vipassandniyamena hi 
sukkhavipassakassa uppannamaggo pi samdpattildbhino jhdnam pddakam akatvd, uppannamaggopi pathamajjhdnam 
pddakam katvd, pakinnakasahkhdre sammasitvd uppdditamaggo pi pathamajjhdnikd va hoti. CSCD reads 
pathamajjhdniko va hoti for pathamajjhdnikd va honti. Also cf As 228; Ps-pt I 202*^®. 

Patis-a III 563,14-17: Phutthattd sacchikato ti kdyasakkhJ ti sukkhavipassakatte sati, upacdrajjhdnaphassassa 
rupdrupajjhdnaldbhitte sati rupdrupajjhdnaphassassa phutthdttd nibbdnam sacchikato ti kdyasakkhi ndma. 

For an introduction to the Sdrasahgaha see Naniwa, 1998, pp. 1-14. 
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together with aecess concentration. But, for a practitioner with the insight-vehicle, it is just 
the access concentration, or when access concentration is absent, it is momentary 
concentration.^'’ 

In the opinion of Siddhattha, for dry-insight practitioners, the purification of the mind is either 
access or momentary concentration. In other words, the dry-insight practitioner is of two types: one 
with access concentration and the other with momentary concentration as the minimum 
concentration for the development of insight knowledge. And, it follows that the criterion in 
differentiating a dry-insight practitioner (sukkhavipassaka) from a serenity-vehicle practitioner 
(samathaydnika) lies just in the experience of form-sphere jhdna. 

The pioneer in the revival movement of insight meditation in 20”^ century Burma, Ledi 
Sayadaw, seems to consider jhdna attainment as the final criterion in deciding whether or not one’s 
“insight” is dry and pure. It is said in Ledi Sayadaw’s Pali work, the AnudTpanTpdtha: “Those who 
have pure insight vehicle are the practitioners with pure insight-vehicle. Pure: not mixed with 
samatha jhana". This looser definition, using the lack of form-sphere jhana as a criterion, is 
adopted by a well-known dhamma descendant of Ledi Sayadaw, U Ba Kin of Burma, who instructs 

meditators to practise insight meditation after they obtain access concentration through the 

22 

mindfulness of breathing; he still names such meditators as sukkhavipassaka. 

To conclude the discussion on the definitions of sukkhavipassaka, it appears a sukkhavipassaka 
is one who develops insight without having obtained any form-sphere jhdna', therefore even one 
who develops insight knowledge after having attained access concentration through serenity 
meditation could be called a sukkhavipassaka. 


§4.2 Access Concentration and Momentary Concentration 

In order to understand the meanings of the term sukkhavipassaka more accurately, access and 


Sdrasahgaha 107,38-4o: Cittavisuddhi ndma samathaydnikassa sa-upacdrd atthasamdpattiyo, vipassandydnikassa 
pana kevalam upacdmsamddhi vd tasmim asati khanikasamddhi vd. 

AnudTpanTpdtha 63*'®: suddham vipassandydnam yesam te suddhavipassandydnikd. suddamti samathajjhdnena 
asammissam. 

On U Ba Kin’s teachings on the development of access concentration, see King (1992, pp. 110, 125-132), King 
(1964, pp. 210-211) and Confalonieri (2003, p. 194). 
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momentary concentration—two types of concentration that a dry-insight practitioner has as a basis 
for developing insight knowledge, that is, access concentration and momentary 
concentration—should be investigated in more detail. 


§4.2.1 Access Concentration 

Differing from the so-called “absorption concentration” (appandsamddhi), which may be 
form-sphere (rupdvacara), formless (arupa) or supramundane (lokuttara), “access concentration” is 
inevitably concentration of the sense sphere (kamavacara). In the Visuddhimagga Buddhaghosa 
mentions various ways to obtain the access concentration: 

Access concentration is the unification of mind obtained through the following [meditation 
subjects], i.e. the six recollections, mindfulness of death, recollection of peace, perception of 
the repulsiveness in nutriment, and the analysis of the four elements, and it is also the 

24 

unification that precedes “absorption concentration”. 

According to this passage, access concentration can be divided into two types: that obtained through 
the practice of the ten meditation subjects that at most lead to access concentration; and that 
obtained through the practice of the remaining thirty meditation subjects that lead up to various 

levels of absorption concentration. Both of these two types of access concentration are able to 

— 26 

overcome the five hindrances temporarily and bring forth the five jhana factors. 

It should be noted that among the ten meditation subjects that lead to access concentration, at 


Vism 88,3o-3i: Tattha sabbdpi upacdrekaggatd kdmdvacaw samddhi. 

Vism 85,19-23: ... channam anussatitthdndnam mamnassatiyd, upasamdnussatiyd dhdre patikulasanndya 

catudhdtuvavatthdnassd ti imesam vasena laddhacittekaggatd, yd ca appand-samddhmam pubbabhdge ekaggatd, ayam 
upacdmsamddhi. Cf. Vism 371,6-9: Tattha dasasu kammatthdnesu, appand pubbabhdgacittesu ca ekaggatd 
upacdrasamddhi. Avasesakammatthdnesu cittekaggatd appandsamddhi. 

The remaining thirty meditation subjeets eomprise ten kasinas, ten kinds of foulness (dasa-asubha), four divine 
abidings (brahmavihdra), the four form-sphere states, reeolleetion of the body {kdyagatdsati), and mindfulness of 
breathing (dndpdnasati). 

As to the ability to overeome the five hindranees {vikkhambhitanivarana) and produee the jhdna faetors (Jhdnahgdni), 
for the first type of aeeess eoneentration, see Vism 212 (buddhdnussati), 217 (dhammdnussati), 221 (sahghdnussati), 
222 (sildnussati), 224 (cdgdnussati), 225 (devatdnussati), 238 (maranassati), 294 (upasamdnussati), 347 {dhdre 
patikulasannd), 352 (catudhdtuvavatthdna); for the seeond type of aeeess eoneentration, see Vism 126, 137-138, where 
the development of the earth-kasina is given as an example. 
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best, nine meditation subjeets are by nature serenity meditation subjeets (samathakammatthdna); 
only the “analysis of the four elements” (catudhdtuvavatthdna) is by nature an insight meditation 
subjeet (vipassandkammatthdna). It is true that the author of the Abhidhammatthasangaha 
elassified the “analysis of the four elements” as a subjeet of serenity meditation, however, 
eonsidering the following eommentarial passages it must be eoneluded that Buddhaghosa eonsiders 
the “analysis of the four elements” as an insight meditation subjeet: 

Herein, [attention to the repulsiveness of the body (patikulamanasikdra)] can be either an 

insight meditation subjeet that is expounded as elements or a serenity meditation subject that 

28 

is expounded as repulsiveness. 

... Herein [among the fourteen meditation subjects of kdydnupassana\, these three 
[meditation subjects], that is, the sections on postures, on the four kinds of full 

90 

comprehension, and on attention to the elements, are expounded as insight. 

“Attention to elements”, the “meditation subject of elements”, and the “analysis of the four 

30 

elements” all mean the same thing. 

Commenting on the second passage quoted above, Dhammapala has the following explanation: 

Although access concentration arises through the “attention to elements,” in the practice of 
the “attention to elements” it is the action of knowing (sammasanavdra) that is distinct. 

31 

Therefore, it is said [by Buddhaghosa] that it is expounded as insight. 

Besides the attention to elements, there are other meditation subjects in the Satipatthdna Sutta that 
are said to generate access concentration at best and fall into the category of insight meditation. 
According to the commentary of the Satipatthdna Sutta, ten kinds of satipatthdna practice fail to 
bring about absorption concentration: (1) the analysis of the four elements; (2) the contemplation of 


Cf.CMA 330-337. 

Vism 243 , 26 - 28 : Tattha dhatuvasena kathitam vipassanakammatthanam hoti, patikulavasena kathitam 
samathakammatthdnam. 

Vism 240 , 12 - 14 : iriydpathapabbam catusampajamapabbam, dhdtumanasikdrapabban ti imdni tmi vipassandvasena 
vuttdni. 

Vism 347,26-2?: Dhdtumanasikdro, dhdtukammatthdnam, catudhdtuvavatthdnan ti atthato ekam. 

Vism-mht I 298: Dhdtumanasikdrakammatthdnena yadipi upacdmsamddhi ijjhati, sammasanavdro pana tattha 
sdtisayoti dhdtumanasikdrapabbampi “vipassandvasena vuttan”ti vuttam. 
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postures; (3) the four elear eomprehensions; (4) the eontemplation of feelings; (5) the eontemplation 
of mind, (6) the eontemplation of the hindranees; (7) the contemplation of the bases; (8) the 
contemplation of the aggregates; (9) the contemplation of the seven enlightenment factors; and (10) 
the contemplation of the four noble truths. Yet, are these ten meditation subjects for insight 
meditation or samatha meditation? From the Visuddhimagga passage quoted above, it is clear that 
among the ten meditation subjects, the contemplation of postures, the analysis of the elements, and 
clear comprehension are taken as insight meditation subjects. Further, the Vibhanga's commentary 
explicates that the contemplations of feelings, minds, hindrances, and enlightenment factors are 
expounded by the Buddha as “pure insight” {suddhavipassana). Thus, only the contemplations of 
the five aggregates, the bases, the four noble truths are left undefined by the commentators. 
Nevertheless, taking into consideration what is said regarding these objects in the Satipatthdna 
Sutta, the Khandha Samyutta, the Ayatana Samyutta, and the Sacca Samyutta, one may confidently 
presume that these meditation subjects are intended to be insight meditation.^"^ 

Now, there emerge three types of “access concentration” in total that are derived from (1) 
insight meditation, (2) serenity meditation subjects that lead to access concentration at best, and (3) 
serenity meditation subjects that can lead to absorption concentration. The access concentration 
mentioned in the narrow definition of sukkhavipassaka that is not obtained by dry-insight 
practitioners must refer either to the access concentration obtained through serenity meditation 
subjects that lead to at best access concentration, or to the access concentration obtained through 
serenity meditation subjects which lead to absorption concentration; it cannot be the access 
concentration derived from insight meditation, for example, the “attention to elements”. 

According to the scheme of the seven purifications (sattavisudhi), which first appears in the 


Ps I 301,10-16: Ettdvatd andpdnam catu-iriydpatham catusampajannam dvattimsdkdram catudhdtuvavatthdnam nava 
sivathikd vedandnupassand cittdnupassand mvaranapariggaho khandhapariggaho dyatanapariggaho 
bojjhangapariggaho saccapariggaho ti ekavisati kammatthdndni vuttdni. yesu andpdnam dvattimsdkdnn nava sivathikd 
ti ekddasa appandkammatthdndni honti. 

Vibh-a 268-269, 285. Therein, in the seetion on the eontemplation of dhammas, only the eontemplations of 
hindranees and enlightenment faetors are mentioned; the eontemplation of the five aggregates, bases, and noble truths 
are not mentioned at all. 

On these objeets, Mahasi Sayadaw eommented thus: “It is even more elear that the seetions like Vedandnupassana, 
(observation of sensation), Cittdnupassana (the observation of mind), Dhammdnupassana (the general observation) 
have nothing to do with Samatha, but they are really pure Vipassand.” Cf Mahasi Sayadaw, 2000f, Answer 14; and 
Mahasi Sayadaw, 2000a, pp. 325-326. 
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Rathavimta Sutta (MN 24) and is later elaborated in the Visuddhimagga, meditators have to fulfill 
the suceessive purifications in order to obtain the noble paths and fruits. The purification of the 
mind (cittavisuddhi), which has the purification of morality (sTlavisuddhi) as its foundation, is a 
necessary requirement for attainment of the next purification, i.e. the purification of view 
(ditthivisuddhi), which is the first step in the journey to the development of wisdom and is in turn a 
necessary requirement for the following purifications that comprise a series of insight knowledge 
and supramundane attainments. Since Buddhaghosa states that access concentration can fulfill the 

-5C 

function of the “purification of mind”, there are reasons to assume that accordingly one who 
practises insight meditation from the beginning without having attained any form-sphere jhdnas 
through serenity meditation is still able to fulfill the purification of the mind with the access 
concentration obtained in insight meditation. 

According to Buddhaghosa, an insight meditation such as “attention to elements” itself is able 
to produce access concentration, which in turn fulfills the function of the purification of the mind. 
So it is reasonable to conclude that a dry-insight practitioner can develop all stages of insight 
knowledge merely through the power of access concentration. So, what is the reason that causes 
another commentator Dhammapala to say that dry-insight practitioners establish insight after having 
abided merely in the momentary concentration (khanikasamddhi) instead of access concentration? 
What is the difference between “access concentration” and “momentary concentration”? To answer 
these questions we shall turn our attention to the references to momentary concentration in the Pali 
commentarial literature. 


§4.2.2 Momentary Concentration 

There are nineteen occurrences of khanikasamddhi (“momentary concentration”) and eight 
occurrences of its synonym, khanikacittekaggatd (“momentary one-pointedness of mind”), in the 
commentaries and subcommentaries of the Canon. Because those references given by 
Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala are more substantially helpful in understanding the meaning of 
“momentary concentration”, they shall be focused upon. 

In the Visuddhimagga (144), it is said that three kinds of concentration are perfected when joy 


Vism 587,6-?: Cittavisuddhi nama sa-upacara attha samapattiyo. 
For their references, see Appendix 2. 
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ipiti), tranquility (passaddhi), and happiness (sukha) become matured, that is, “momentary 

•37 

concentration”, “access concentration”, and “absorption concentration”. The sequence in which 
the three types of concentration are listed suggests that momentary concentration seems to be less 
powerful than the access concentration. When commenting on a passage in the Sdlasutta of 
Satipatthdna Samyutta (SN V144-145), in which the Buddha exhorts the newly ordained bhikkhus 
to practise satipatthana meditation, Buddhaghosa glosses the term ekodibhuta (“unified”) with 
khanikasamddhind ekaggabhutd (“unified through momentary concentration”) and understands 
samdhitd ekaggacittd (“concentrated with one-pointed mind”) as referring to upacdrappand 
(“access and absorption concentration”). Interpreted in accordance with Buddhaghosa’s glosses, 
the passage in question indicates that one can obtain all three concentrations just through the 
practice of satipatthdna meditation. While the relation between momentary concentration and 
access concentration here is not self-explaining, the subcommentary by Dhammapala comments 
that momentary concentration is not overpowered by the opponent states (i.e. the five hindrances) 
and serves as the preliminary concentration to bring forth access concentration. This 
interpretation supports my suggestion that momentary concentration is a type of concentration that 
is inferior to and less powerful than access concentration."^^ 

However, in the Visuddhimagga there is a passage which describes “momentary concentration”, 
or to be precise, “momentary one-pointedness of mind”, in a different tone; 


Vism 144 , 30 - 32 : Sukham gabbham ganhantam paripakam gacchantam tividham samadhim paripureti: 
khanikasamddhim upacdrasamddhim, appandsamddhin ti. The same passage oeeurs in Dhs-a 117, Patis-a I 183,6-9, and 
Nidd-a 1129. 

SN V 144,19-29,: etha tumhe dvuso kdye kdydnupassino viharatha dtdpino sampajdnd ekodibhuta vippasannacittd 
samdhitd ekaggacittd kdyassa yathdbhutain ndndya, Vedandsu vedandnupassino viharatha dtdpino sampajdnd 
ekodibhutd vippasannacittd samdhitd ekaggacittd vedandnam yathdbhutain ndndya. Citte cittdnupassino viharatha 
dtdpino sampajdnd ekodibhutd vippasannacittd samdhitd ekaggacittd cittassa yathdbhutain ndndya. Dhammesu 
dhammdnupassino viharatha dtdpino sampajdnd ekodibhutd vippasannacittd samdhitd ekaggacittd dhammdnam 
yathdbhutain ndndya. 

Spk III 200,4-5: Ekodibhutd ti khanikasamddhind ekagga-bhutd. Samdhitd ekaggacittd ti upacdr ’ appand-vasena 
sammd thapita-cittd ca ekagga-cittd ca. 

Spk-pt if ^ 469: Patipakkhadhammehi anabhibhutatdya eko udetiti ekoditi laddhandmo samddhi bhuto jdto etesanti 
ekodibhutd. Ettha ca ekodibhutdti etena upacdrajjhdndvaho pubbabhdgiko samddhi vutto. 

In diseussing momentary eoneentration. Cousins (1996: 46) says: “However, it is more likely that Buddhaghosa 
simply means by momentary eoneentration a stage in whieh moments of aeeess eoneentration with a semblanee nimitta 
as their objeet oeeur in between moments with other objeets.” 
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And when he sees the mind conneeted with jhdna as vanishing and falling after having 
entered and emerged those jhdna?, momentary one-pointedness of mind arises by penetrating 
the eharacteristics in the moment of insight."^^ 

Here, “momentary one-pointedness of mind” becomes the kind of concentration that arises when 
meditators see with insight knowledge the passing away of mental and physical phenomena that are 
connected with form-sphere jhdna .This momentary one-pointedness of the mind is surely a 
concentration that arises along with insight knowledge. It is not clear how this momentary 
one-pointedness of mind is related to the access concentration mentioned above that is obtained 
through such an insight meditation subject as the “analysis of the four elements” (Vism 85). Mahasi 
Sayadaw and Nanuttara Sayadaw,"^"^ nevertheless, based on Dhammapala’s interpretation of a 
passage in the Visuddhamagga, suggest that they both refer to the same thing but have different 
names. The Visuddhimagga passage in question is concerned with entering into access 
concentration through “analysis of the four elements”: 

As he makes effort in this manner it is not long before concentration arises in him, [which 
concentration] is grasped by wisdom that illuminates the classification of the elements, it 
only concerns access and does not reach absorption because it has the states with individual 
essences as its object. 

On the term upacdramatto samddhi in that Pali passage, Dhammapala comments thus: 

The term “access concentration” should be known in terms of its popular meaning only, 
because the concentration which arises at the access to absorption is [real] access 
concentration, but here [i.e. in the analysis of the four elements] absorption is absent. 
However, being similar in characteristic to that [access] concentration, it [i.e. the 
concentration obtained through the analysis of the four elements] is called thus [i.e. as 
access concentration].”"^^ 


Vism 289, 17-20: Tdni vd pana jhdndni samdpajjitvd vutthdya, jhdnasampayuttam cittam khayato vayato sampassato 
vipassandkkhane lakkhanapativedhena uppajjati khanikacitt ’ekaggatd. 

On Khanikasamddhi in the Visuddhimagga, also see Kim, 1995. 

Cf. Mahasi Sayadaw, 1985, pp. 52-53; SVMCR 66-70. 

Vism 352 , 7 - 9 : Tass’ evam vdyamamdnassa na ciren’ eva dhdtuppabhedd va bhdsanapannd-pariggahito 
sabhdvadhammdrammanattd appanam appatto upacdramatto samddhi uppajjati. Cf. Nanamoli, 1991, p. 347. 

Vism-mht I 436*'^: UpacarasamadhSi ca rulhfvasena veditabbam. Appanam hi upecca cdri samddhi 
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Following Dhammapala’s interpretation, the coneentration obtained through the “defining of the 
four elements” is not “real” aeeess concentration as the “analysis of the four elements” is incapable 
of leading to “absorption concentration”. The concentration obtained through the analysis of the 
four elements comes to be termed “access concentration” simply because it is similar to the “real” 
access concentration in the characteristic of being able to overcome the five mental hindrances."^^ 
Since the “access concentration” is the “sense-sphere concentration which reaches the highest peak” 
{sikhdppatto kdmdvacara-samddhi), and since sense-sphere concentration is only of two 
kinds—access and momentary—if a sense-sphere concentration does not deserve the name of 
“access concentration”, only then could it be called “momentary concentration”. This is the reason 
why the concentration obtained through an insight meditation subject such as the “analysis of the 
four elements” is sometimes called by commentators as “access concentration and sometimes as 
“momentary concentration”. 

Another reason to call the “momentary concentration” in insight meditation as “access 
concentration” is put forward by Nanuttara Sayadaw, whose argument is given below. As far as 
serenity meditation is concerned, “access concentration” is of two kinds: “with the same adverting 
mind” (ekdvajjana) and “with a different adverting mind” (ndndvajjana). The “access 
concentration with the same adverting mind” occurs inside the “cognitive process of absorption” 
{appandvithi), but it is still conducive to the arising of absorption {appandya 
upakdmkandndvajjanupacdra); thus its “adverting mind” (dvajjana) is different from that 
“adverting mind” of the cognitive process of absorption. In contrast, the “access concentration with 
a different adverting mind” has an adverting mind that occurs outside and prior to the cognitive 
process of absorption proper, so that its adverting mind is the same as that of absorption mind.^^ 
These two concepts, according to Nanuttara Sayadaw, fit well into the case of insight meditation as 
well. The concentration in the access to the “supramundane absorption” can be called “access 


upacdrasamddhi, appand cettha natthi. Tddisassa pana samddhissa samdnalakkhanatdya evam vuttam. 

Nanuttara Sayadaw points out that “A careful consideration of the above mentioned passages of the Sankhitta Sutta, 
Bhmicdia Vagga, Atthaka Nipdta, Anguttam-nikdya and its Commentary, Visuddhimagga and Paramatthamanjusd, will 
elicit the fact that momentary concentration, otherwise known as basic concentration, is capable of overcoming the 
hindrances such as sensual desire”. Cf. SVMCR 174. 

SVMCR 162-166. 

Vism-mht I 110 Pubbabhdge ekaggatd’ti imind appandya upakdrakandndvajjan- upacdrassapi sangaho 
datthabbo, na ekdvajjanasseva. Vism-mht I 459^®: Ekaggatdti ekdvajjanavdhiyam, ndndvajjanavithiyanca ekaggatd. 

Vism-mht I 189 Ndndvajjaneti yena dvajjanena appandvithi, tato bhinndvajjane, anekdvajjane vd. 
Appandvithiyanhi upacdro ekdvajjano, itaw anekdvajjano anekakkhattum pavattanato. 
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concentration”. This kind of access eoneentration is divided into two eategories. The sense-sphere 
concentration that arises in insight meditation and oecurs inside the “cognitive proeess of the 
supramundane absorption” can be ealled “aeeess concentration with the same adverting”, and the 
sense-sphere eoneentration that arises from insight meditation but oecurs prior to and outside the 
cognitive proeess of supramundane absorption ean be called “aeeess eoneentration with different 
adverting mind.” 

This interpretation given by Nanuttara Sayadaw also seems to answer satisfactorily the 
question as to why commentators utilized both “aeeess eoneentration” and “momentary 
one-pointedness of mind” in different plaees for the eoneentration arising from insight meditation. It 
is probable that when they employed the term “aeeess concentration”, they intended its popular 
meaning, that is, the access eoneentration whose adverting mind is different from the one inside the 
“cognitive process of the supramundane absorption”; whereas when they employed the term 
“momentary eoneentration” instead of “access eoneentration,” they thought of the striet definition 
of aeeess concentration, that is, the aeeess eoneentration the aeeess eoneentration whose adverting 
mind is the same as the one inside the “cognitive process of the supramundane absorption”. 

We have seen that Dhammapala prefers to eall the concentration arising in insight meditation as 
momentary eoneentration. In other plaees, he relates that momentary eoneentration can fulfill the 
purifieation of mind. Commenting a passage that occurs in the opening of the Visuddhimagga, i.e. 
“In some instances this path of purification is taught exactly by insight alone”,^' Dhammapala 
makes the following qualification: 

The term “exactly by insight alone” rejects serenity by the emphasis [of “eva”] because 
serenity, not morality etc., is the counterpart of insight. By the word “only” (matta) which 
conveys the sense of distinction, it rejects distinctive concentration, which consists of access 
and absorption. Being an instruction for an insight-vehicle practitioner it does not reject 
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simple concentration, for no insight comes about without momentary concentration. 

In the same text, Dhammapala clarifies the relation between mundane concentration and 
surpamundane attainment using the following words: 


Vism 2 , 29 - 3 o: So pandyam visuddhimagga katthaci vipassandmattavasen ’eva desito. 

Vism-mht I Vipassandmattavasenevdti avadhdranena samatham nivatteti. So hi tassd patiyogi, na silddi. 

Matta-saddena ca visesanivatti-atthena savisesam samddhim nivatteti. So upaedrappandbhedo vipassandydnikassa 
desandti katvd na samddhimattam. Na hi khanikasamddhim vind vipassand sambhavati. 
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Indeed, for the serenity-vehicle practitioner, no supramundane attainment is ever possible 
without access and absorption concentration; for the other [i.e. the practitioner with a 
pure-insight-vehicle] no supramundane attainment is ever possible without momentary 
concentration; for both of them, no supramundane attainment is ever possible without the 
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three doors of liberation. 

It should be emphasized that the expression “for the serenity-vehicle practitioner, no supramundane 
attainment is ever possible without access and absorption concentration” does not mean that a 
samathaydnika attains supramundane attainment as soon as he acquires access or absorption 
concentration. What it intends to say is that “purification of the mind” (cittavisuddhi) is not possible 
without both access and absorption concentration. In the same way, the expression “no 
supramundane attainment is ever possible without momentary concentration” does not mean that 
supramundane attainment comes about immediately after momentary concentration arises. It just 
means that for the practitioner with a pure-insight-vehicle, momentary concentration that arises 
from insight meditation proper fulfills the function of the “purification of the mind”. Thus, 
according to Dhammapala, the term “momentary concentration” can be used to denote not only the 
concentration arising from insight knowledge in which the natures of arising and passing away is 
seen, but also the concentration that fulfills the function of the purification of mind and arises in the 
early stage of insight meditation. 

From the discussion above, it is clear that when giving a name for the concentration arising 
from insight meditation, Buddhaghosa apparently prefers “access concentration” to “momentary 
concentration”, though he uses the term “momentary one-pointedness of mind” once. In contrast, 
Dhammapala prefers “momentary concentration” to “access concentration”. No matter which term 
they prefer, for both Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala, the concentration obtained from insight 
meditation itself is able to not only fulfill the function of the purification of the mind but also to 
sustain the development of insight knowledge to the attain the supramundane path and fruit. 
Therefore, one essential point regarding the concentration of dry-insight practitioners shared by 
Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala is that there is no need for a dry-insight practitioner to develop 
form-sphere jhdna before he begins the practice of insight meditation. 

Although the access concentration arising in insight meditation is similar to that arising in 


Vism-mht I 15*'^: Samathayanikassa hi upacamppanappabhedam samadhim itamssa khanikasamadhim, 
ubhayesampi vimokkhamukkhattayam vind na kaddcipi lokuttarddhigamo sambhavati. 
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serenity meditation in the sense that they are both qualified to overcome the five hindrances 
temporarily, they are very different in the way they focus the mind on their meditative objects. The 
access concentration arising in serenity meditation usually fixes the mind upon a single exclusive 
meditative object and is bound to deteriorate if the mind keeps moving from desired meditative 
object to objects other than it. In contrast, the access concentration arising in insight meditation is 
able to keep the mind focusing on miscellaneous objects one after the another without losing the 
momentum of it at all. Gunaratana describes the characteristics of momentary concentration thus: 
“it denotes a dynamic concentration which flows from object to object in the ever-changing flux of 
phenomena, retaining a constant degree of intensity and collectedness sufficient to purify the mind 
of the hindrances’’.^"^ In fact, this characteristic of momentary concentration arising in insight 
meditation is fully illustrated already by the subcommentary of the Visuddhimagga: 

Momentary one-pointedness of mind is the concentration lasting only for a moment. This 
concentration, when occurring uninterruptedly on its object in a single mode and is not 
overcome by its opponent, fixes the mind immovably, as if in absorption. 

On this passage regarding the characteristics of momentary concentration, Mahasi Sayadaw has 
given a detailed exposition in his Pali treatise, the Visuddhindnakathd.^^ According to the treatise, 
momentary concentration arises at the moment of observing the five aggregates. As long as the act 
of observation continues, the concentration bom of observation lasts. Although the objects to be 
observed are various and numerous, the mind engaged in observation maintains the same level of 
power and is in no way overwhelmed by mental hindrances. The strength of that concentration can 
even be compared with that of the absorption concentration when one reaches the “insight that has 
reached culmination” (sikhdpattavipassand), which refers at least to the “knowledge of equanimity 
about formations’’.^^ 


Gunaratana, 1985: p. 152. 

Vism-mht I 342: Khanikacittekaggatdti khanamattatthitiko samddhi. So pi hi drammane nirantaram ekdkdrena 
pavattamdno patipakkhena anabhibhuto appito viya cittam niccalam thapeti. 

Mahasi Sayadaw, 1985 p. 52. For an further exposition of the characteristics of khanikasamddhi arising in insight 
meditation, also see Pandita (1995, pp. 171-174). 

Vism 661,12-14: Sikhdppattd vipassand ti vd vutthdnagdminT ti vd sahkhdrupekkhddi-ndnattayass ’ eva etam ndmam. 
Some commentators suggest that the various forms of insight knowledge from the “knowledge of passing away” 
onwards all be called “insight that has reached culmination.” Cf. Ps-pt I 159*'^: sahkhdrupekkhdndnam 
sikhdppattavipassand. Keci pana “bhahgafidnato patthdya sikhdpattavipassand "ti vadanti. 
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Finally, it should be mentioned in passing that while the term “momentary eoneentration” is 
usually employed by Dhammapala to refer to the eoneentration arising in the proeess of the 
development of insight meditation, the same term is also used by him in the eontext of pure serenity 
meditation. For example, the term “momentary eoneentration” is used by him to refer to the 
eoneentration arising in a meditator who after emerging from the basie jhdna does the preparation 
work relating to sound in order to produee the supernormal power of the “element of divine ear” 
(dibbasotadhatu). 


§4.3 The Meditation Subject of the Sukkhavipassaka 
§4.3.1 The Analysis of the Four Elements 

We have seen in Chapter One (§1.3.2) that in some instanees, meditators who develop insight 
after having experieneed samatha jhdnas take the jhdna experienee proper as their meditative objeet 
to investigate with insight knowledge and thereby attain enlightenment;^^ in other instanees, 
meditators endowed with jhdnas begin to develop insight meditation through eontemplating mental 
and physieal phenomena other than the jhdna experienee.Aeeording to the Papahcasudanf^ and 
its subeommentary, the serenity-vehiele practitioners (samathaydnika) usually develop insight 
through observing mental phenomena, especially those connected with jhana attainment. In 
contrast to serenity-vehicle practitioners, according to the Pali commentarial literature, dry-insight 
practitioners, as a rule, begin to develop insight through observing physical phenomena especially 
through the meditation subject of “analysis of the four elements”. It is said by Sariputta in the 


Vism-mht I 402. 

For example, MN 52 (I 350); MN 64 (I 435); AN 4:124 (II 128); AN 9:36 (IV 422). It seems this way of developing 
insight with the jhdnas as objeets is not found in their parallel sutras of the Chinese Agama. For example, MA 205, the 
parallel sutra to MN 64, only states, “Relying on this base [i.e. the jhdna obtained], he eontemplates the arising and 
passing away of feelings” (Tl, 119c,w. fjSfSjtb® ’ ISSHS), whieh treats jhdna as a foundation rather than an objeet. 
“ For example, MN 22 (III 114-115); MN 64 (I 437); DN 2 (I 76), DN 10 (I 207). In the Chinese Agama, this kind of 
developing insight seems to be more frequent than the other kind. For example, when deseribing how one with jhdna 
develops insight meditation, MA 217, the parallel siitra to MN 52 says, “Relying on this basis, he eontemplates 
dhammas as dhammas” {Tl,802h,g-<): 

Ps I 108,22-32. 

Ps-pt I 204^®: Ayanca nayo yebhuyyena samathaydnikd arupamukhena, tatthdpi jhdnamukhena vipassandbhinivesam 
kawntiti katvd vutto. Also ef. Sv-pt II 328, Ps-pC^ I 369: ...arupamukhena pana vipassandbhiniveso yebhuyyena 
samathaydnikassa icchitabbo, so ca pathamam jhdnahgdni pariggahetvd tato parain sesadhamme parigganhdti. 
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subcommentary of the Manorathapuram thus: 

The dry-insight practitioner, as a rule, adheres to meditation through the analysis of the four 
elements. Therefore, the eommentator mentions “the bhikkhu who practises the meditation 
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of elements as a dry-insight practitioner”. 

A passage found in the Cullaniddesatthakathd about the methods that lead to the enlightenment of 
an Individual-Buddha-to-be (paccekabodhisatto) as dry-insight practitioner also reveals the elose 
relation between dry-insight practitioners and the meditation subjeet of the “analysis of the four 
elements”: 

Here, I am going to show the way to describe in brief the insight of the Individual Buddha. 
An Individual-Buddha-To-Be who intends to comprehend matter and mentality, having 
entered and emerged from any jhdna of the eight attainments, form-sphere or formless, 
determines the jhanic faetors such as “initial application” and its associated phenomena such 
as “contact” in terms of their characteristic, function, manifestation and proximate cause, 
and defines that all these are mentality in the sense that they bend towards the object. After 
that, searehing for its eondition he understands that it arises depending on the “heart-base”. 
Further, having seen the [four] essentials that are condition of the [heart-jbase and the 
derived matter, he finds out that all these are matter beeause they are molested. Again, he 
defines matter and mentality in brief: “mentality is of the charaeteristie of bending; matter is 
of the charaeteristie of being molested”. This is said of one with the serenity vehiele. Further, 
a dry-insight practitioner defines the [four] essentials and derived matters by means of the 
“analysis of the four elements” and understands that all these are matter beeause they are 
molested. After that, non-material phenomena, whieh arise depending on the eye and so on, 
present themselves to one who defines the matter in this way. After that, having taken all 
these non-material phenomena together under the charaeteristie of bending, he understands 
this to be mentality. He defines in two ways: “This is matter, this is mentality.” Having 
defined thus, he sees “Except for matter and mentality, there exists no other being, person, 
god or brahma. 


Mp-t II 37 Sukkhavipassako yebhuyyena catudhdtuvavatthdnamukhena kammatthdnd- bhinivesi hoti ’ti dha 

sukkhavipassakassa dhdtukammatthanikabhikkhunoti. 

Nidd2-a 102,6-26: Tattha ndmarupapariggahatn kdtukdmo pacceka-bodhisatto rupdrupa-attha-samdpattisu yam kind 
jhdnam samdpajjitvd vutthdya vitakkddmi jhdnangdni ca tam-sampayutte ca phassddayo dhamme 
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Although in the Visuddhimagga (588), Buddhaghosa in describing the “purification of view” simply 
states that both sukkhavipassaka and samathaydnika may discern “mentality and matter” 
(ndmarupa) by means of the “analysis of the four elements” without relating this meditation subject 
to dry-insight practitioners in particular, the passages quoted above indicate that dry-insight 
practitioners as a rule begin to develop insight with the meditation subject of the “analysis of the 
four elements.” Actually, according to Buddhaghosa, among the forty meditation subjects described 
in the Visuddhimagga, only the “analysis of the four elements” is a pure insight meditation subject 
(cf §4.2.1). This may explain in part why the “analysis of the four elements,” compared to the 
remaining meditation subjects, is especially connected by Buddhaghosa to the development of 
insight of a dry-insight practitioner. Considering the fact that “mentality” (ndma) is more subtle 
than “matter” {rupa) and thus is more difficult for beginners to have as the main objects for 
observation,^^ it seems in reality a good idea to advise dry-insight practitioners to begin insight 
meditation with the investigation into “matter” by means of the analysis of the four elements. 


§4.3.2 Satipatthana and the Dry-Insight Practitioner 

In Chapter Three, it was suggested that all insight meditation subjects in the Satipatthana Sutta 
(MN 10), including the “attention to elements,” are theoretically proper meditation subjects for dry 
insight practitioners to begin their development of insight. However, our Pali commentators offer 
alternative opinion regarding the relation between satipatthana meditation and the dry-insight 
practitioner, as the following passage from the commentary on the Satipatthana Sutta shows. 


lakkhana-msa-paccupatthdna-padatthdnavasena paricchinditvd sabbam p ’etam dmmmandbhimukham namanato 
namanatthena ndman ti vavatthdpeti: tato tassa paccayam pariyesanto: ‘hadayavatthum nissdya vattati’ ti passati. 
Puna vatthussa paccayabhutdni ca updddrupdni ca passitvd idam sabbam ‘ruppanato riipan ’ ti parigganhdti. Puna 
tadubhayam ‘namanalakkhanam ndmam, ruppanalakkhanam riipan ’ ti evam sankhepato ndmarupam vavatthapeti. 
Samathaydnikavasen ’ etam vuttam. Vipassandydniko pana catudhdtuvavatthdnamukkhena bhutupdddya-riipdni 
paricchinditvd ‘sabbam p ’ etam ruppanato riipan ’ ti passati. Tato evam paricchinnarupassa cakkhddmi nissdya 
pavattamdnd ariipadhammd dpdtham dgacchanti; tato sabbe pi te arupadhamme namanalakkhanena ekato katvd ‘idam 
ndma ’ ti passati, so ‘idam ndmam, idam riipan ’ti dvedhd vavatthapeti; evam vavatthapetvd ‘ndmariipato uddham anno 
satto vd puggalo vd devo vd brahmd vd natthi’ ti passati. 

Vism-mht II 354''®: Kdmam vedanddisu ariipadhammesu na uttaruttard viya purimapurimd sukhumd, tathdpi 
sahghattanena vikdra-dpajjanake riipadhamme updddya sabbepi te sukhumd evdti dha “sukhumattd ariipam na 
upatthdtV’ti. (“Even though among the immaterial states sueh as feeling ete., the former states are not as subtle as the 
latter states, all the immaterial states are subtle eompared to the material states whieh undergo ehange due to elose 
eontaet. So he said, ‘the immaterial does not becom evident owing to its snbtlety’.”) 
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And for a serenity-vehicle practitioner who is slow-witted, the first satipatthdna is the path 
to purification because the sign is obtainable with little trouble; and for the quick-witted the 
second satipatthdna is the path to purification because of his not becoming steadied on a 
coarse object. Also for an insight-vehicle practitioner who is slow-witted, the third 
satipatthdna, which is not greatly divided up as to the object, is the path to purification; and 
for the quick-witted the fourth satipatthdna, which is greatly divided up as to the object, is 
the path to purification.^^ 

Regarding the path to purification for the insight-vehicle practitioner, the subcommentary adds thus: 

But, the mind of insight-vehicle practitioner rejoices in subtle phenomena, therefore, 
contemplation of mind and contemplation of the dhammas are respectively said to be the 
path to purification of insight-vehicle practitioner who is slow-witted and who is 
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quick-witted. 

According to the passages quoted above, it seems that compared to the first two satipatthdnas, the 
third and the fourth are more suitable for dry-insight practitioners. However, this idea apparently 
contradicts the opinions of Sariputta and Upasena given above in section §4.3.1 that dry-insight 
practitioners usually develop insight through the “analysis of the four elements”, which is a 
meditation subject in the first satipatthdna. This contradiction implies that there is no absolute rule 
as to which insight meditation subject is best suited to a dry-insight practitioner, and thus 
dry-insight practitioners can adopt whatever insight meditation subject they like to practise insight 
meditation. 


§4.3.3 Effects of Skipping the Development of Form-Sphere Jhana 

Although the commentaries by Buddhaghosa acknowledge two approaches to 
enlightenment—dry-insight and serenity-vehicle—no reason is given to explain why some people 
chose the dry-insight approach while others chose the serenity-vehicle. Interestingly, a practical 

Ps I 239,19-24: Samathaydnikassa ca mandassa akicchena adhigantabbanimittam pathamam satipatthdnam 
visuddhimaggo, tikkhassa oldrikdmmmane asanthahanato dutiyam. Vipassandydnikassa pi mandassa 
ndtippabhedagatdrammanam tatiyam, tikkhassa atippabhedagatdrammanam catuttham. (= Sv III 754,i3-i8; Vibh-a 
215,13-18) Cf. Nanamoli, 1987, p. 271-272. 

Ps-pt I 339*'^: Vipassandydnikassa pana sukhume citte dhammesu ca cittam pakkhandatiti 
cittadhammdnupassandnam mandatikkhapafind- vipassandydnikdnam visuddhimaggatd vuttd. 
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reason is mentioned in the Visuddhimagga-mahdtTkd, according to which, people choose to follow 
the dry-insight approach because they want to escape from the suffering of samsdra as soon as 
possible: 

Because that [opportunity for receiving the teachings of the Buddha] is hard to obtain, the 
person who is repeatedly stirred with religious urgency, not desiring to obtain even 
absorption, practises insight meditation after having stood merely in access concentration 
[thinking,] “I shall quickly cross over the suffering of samsara". 

It is theoretically acceptable to say that bypassing the development of form-sphere jhdna and the 
formless attainment enables meditators to reduce the length of time spent on serenity meditation, 
and consequently that needed for attaining enlightenment provided that the time required for insight 
meditation is not prolonged due to the lack form-sphere jhdna attainment. In other words, when 
considering two people are of the same spiritual qualities, the one who follows the dry-insight 
approach will certainly attain enlightenment faster than the other who follows the serenity-vehicle 
approach. In this way, shortening the time needed to attain enlightenment can be a great advantage 
of the dry-insight approach. 

Nevertheless, this dry-insight approach is not free from drawbacks or disadvantages. 
According to Buddhaghosa, dry-insight practitioners may encounter hardships that are not 
encountered by serenity-vehicle practitioners at the early stage of practising insight meditation. In 
the Papahcasuddni, we read the following words: 

Firstly, a bhikkhu who practises insight and takes arahantship after having made [jhdna] 
attainment a proximate cause does not grow fatigued, just like a man who crosses a great 
river with a ship or a raft etc. and arrives at the far shore does not grow fatigued. However, 
taking arahantship by comprehending miscellaneous formations, the dry-insight practitioner 
grows fatigued, just like a man who cuts off the flow with his arm strength in order to arrive 
at the far shore grows fatigued.^^ 


Vism-mht I 459-60*'^: Tassa hi dullabhatdya appanddhigamampi anadhigamayamdno samvegabahulo puggalo 
upacdmsamddhimhiyeva thatvd vipassandya kammam karoti “sighain samsdradukkham samatikkamissdmi"ti. 

Ps IV 67 ,i6-2i: Samdpattim tdva padatthdnam katvd vipassanam vaddhetvd arahattam ganhanto bhikkhu ndvam vd 
ulumpddmi vd nissdya mahogham taritvd pdram gacchanto viya na kilamati. Sukkhavipassako pana 
pakinnakasahkhdre sammasitvd arahattam ganhanto bdhubalena sotam chinditvd pdram gacchanto viya kilamati. 
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Here, the commentary indicates that a dry-insight practitioner may feel fatigued in the course of his 
contemplating the miscellaneous formations (pakinnakasankhdra). However, the passage does not 
explain why a dry-insight practitioner, instead of a serenity-vehicle practitioner, will feel fatigued in 
this way. Other passages in the PapancasuddnT suggest that the reason for the fatigue of dry-insight 
practitioners concerns only a novice dry-insight practitioner when there is a lack of “resting place” 
for the bodily and mental fatigue that arise after having practised insight for a long time. 

One passage in the PapancasuddnT indicates that while the practice of serenity meditation may 
overcome bodily and mental suffering, the practice of insight meditation itself may cause some kind 
of bodily and mental suffering: 

Here, the development of the body is vipassand; the development of the mind is samddhi. 
Vipassand is the opponent of pleasure, the neighbor of suffering. Samddhi is the opponent of 
suffering, the neighbor of pleasure. How? For one setting up vipassand in the sitting posture, 
as time goes by, there seems to be fire everywhere, and sweat runs from his armpit, a swirl 
of heat (steam) seems to come up from his head, therefore his mind is struck, vexed, and 
writhes. In this way, vipassand is the opponent of pleasure, the neighbor of suffering. 
Further, when bodily or mental suffering comes up, for one who suppresses the suffering 
and attains \jhdna] attainment, the suffering goes away during the time of [jhdna] attainment, 
and a lot of happiness comes up. In this way, samddhi is the opponent of suffering, the 
neighbor of pleasure.^*’ 

This passage, if understood literally, seems to contradict the previously examined Pali passages 
from the Nikdyas, which point out that insight meditation at an advanced level brings forth 
extraordinary joy and happiness to meditators (cf. §1.3.3). Indeed, there is ground to say that insight 
meditation at an advanced level, such as knowledge of the rising and passing away, will bring forth 
mental or bodily suffering to meditators. So, the subcommentary adds the following comment to the 
quotation above saying that the mental and bodily suffering occurs only to the dry-insight 
practitioners who are still beginners. 

Ps II 286,20-32: ettha kdyabhdvand vipassand; cittabhdvand samddhi. Vipassand ca sukhassa paccanTkd, dukkhassa 
dsannd. Samddhi dukkhassa paccaniko, sukhassa dsanno. Katham? Vipassanam patthapetvd nisinnassa hi addhdne 
gacchante gacchante tattha tattha aggi-utthdnam viya hoti; kacchehi sedd muccanti; matthakato usumavatti-utthdnam 
viya hoti; cittam hafinati vihafinati vipphandati. Evam tdva vipassand sukhassa paccanTkd, dukkhassa dsannd. Uppanne 
pana kdyike vd cetasike vd dukkhe tarn dukkham vikkhambhetvd samdpattim samdpannassa samdpattikkhane dukkham 
durdpagatam hoti, anappakam sukham okkamati. Evam samddhi dukkhassa paccaniko, sukkhassa dsanno. 
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Vipassand is the opponent of pleasure; For a beginner dry-insight praetitioner who, at the 
time of discerning the four great elements etc., prevents his mind from wandering externally 
and draws his mindfulness together merely towards the meditation subject, the bodily 
pleasure whose enjoyment has not been obtained does not appear. He is vexed and writhes 
as if the cow herd restrained in a crowded pen, and in his body arises the suffering with 
[insight as its] proximate cause. Therefore, it is called the neighbor of suffering. 

In fact, it would be more reasonable to say that bodily and mental suffering may arise in both a 
dry-insight novice practitioner as well as a serenity-vehicle novice practitioner when their 
concentration and insight are still immature in the early stage of developing insight. This suggestion 
may be borne out in the following passage, according to which, when body grows fatigued and the 
mind is struck and vexed during the course of insight meditation, serenity-vehicle practitioners may 
return to serenity meditation and enter into a jhdna experience for refreshment: 

When a person whose concentration and insight are still tender practises insight in the sitting 
posture for a long time, his body becomes fatigued, fire seems to come up inside, and drops 
of perspiration are released from his armpit; a swirl of steam seems to come up from his 
head, and his mind is vexed, struck, cut and writhes. Then he enters into \jhdna\ attainment, 
and after taming the mind, making it flexible and pliable, he again practises insight. Then 
when sitting for a long time as before, he enters into the attainment again and does things as 
before. Indeed, \jhdnd\ attainment is of great help for insight. Just as a stronghold with a 
shield is of great help to soldiers, relying on it he goes into a battle, where he fights together 
with elephants, horses and other soldiers. When the weapons run out or when there are 
desires to eat etc., he turns back to enter the stronghold and obtains weapons, takes a rest, 
has a meal and drink, and arms himself. After doing all this, he goes into the battle again. 
After fighting there, he enters the stronghold again because of either being oppressed by 
excrements or whatever obligation. Having restrained himself there, he joins the battle again. 
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In the same way, Qhana] attainment is of great help to insight like a stronghold to a soldier. 


Ps-pt II 211''®: vipassand ca sukhassapaccanlkdti sukkhavipassakassa-ddikammikassa mahdbhutapariggahddikdle 
bahi cittacdmm nisedhetvd kammatthdne eva satim samhamntassa aladdhassddam kdyasukham na vindati, sambddhe 
vaje sanniruddho gogano viya vihannati vipphandati, accdsannahetukan ca sarire dukkham uppajjateva. Tena vuttam 

“dukkhassa dsannd’ ti. 

Ps II 83 ,22-84,8: Tassa hi samadhi pi taruno, vipassana pi. Tassa vipassanam patthapetva aticiram nisinnassa kayo 
kilamati, anto aggi viya upatthahati (Be utthahati), kacchehi sedd muccanti, matthakato usumavatti viya utthahati, 
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At the early stage of insight meditation, both dry-insight and serenity-vehiele practitioners may 
encounter bodily fatigue and mental suffering after practising insight meditation for a long time. 
While the serenity-vehicle practitioners may put aside insight meditation temporarily and enter into 
jhdna attainment in order to revitalize themselves, dry-insight practitioners have no jhdna 
attainment to resort to, but must continue to practise insight meditation with perseverance instead, 
trying to overcome the arisen mental and physical suffering through the practice of insight 
meditation proper. This is probably the reason why the Pali commentary states that a dry-insight 
practitioner, rather than a serenity-vehicle practitioner, grows fatigued in the journey to 
enlightenment. In this way, the main drawback of the dry-insight approach to enlightenment is that 
at the early stage of the practice of insight meditation, dry-insight practitioners are subject to more 
mental and physical suffering due to the lack of jhdna attainment that may be taken as a refuge. 
However, according to Mahasi Sayadaw, such a drawback is not inevitable since it can be reduced 
by skillfully confining meditative objects to a few certain physical phenomena such as the rising 
and falling movements of the abdomen: 

Yogis, not endowed with jhdna, contemplate only on the miscellaneous volitional activities 
such as touching, thinking, hearing, seeing, etc. When fatigue overtakes them while doing so, 
they can not, of course, seek relief by entry to jhdna state. They revert to the limited 
objective of noting the rising and falling of the abdomen. By limiting the object of 
meditation, mental and physical fatigue and strain are alleviated. Thus refreshed they go 
back to the continuous observation of the miscellaneous volitional activities. 

As far as dry-insight practitioners are concerned, besides the drawback of being subject to fatigue 
and suffering at the early stage of their practice, the lack of jhdna attainment causes another 
limitation: the range of objects that dry-insight practitioners are able to observe is different to 
serenity-vehicle practitioners. As to the meditation objects of dry-insight practitioners, it is said in 


cittam hannati vihannati vipphandati, uddhatam hoti. So puna samdpattim samdpajjitvd tarn paridametvd mudukam 
katvd samassdsetvd puna vipassanam patthapeti. Tassa puna aticimm nisinnassa that ’ eva hoti. So puna samdpattim 
samdpajjitvd that’eva karoti. Vipassandya hi bahiipakdrd samdpatti. Yathd yodhassa phalakakotthako ndma 
bahukdro (Be bahupakdro) hoti, so tarn nissdya sahgdmam pavisati. Tattha hatthihi pi, assehi pi yodhehi pi saddhim 
kammam katvd dvudhesu vd khmesu, bhunjitukd-mdtddibhdve vd sati nivattitvd phalakakotthakam pavisitvd dvudhdni 
pi ganhdti, vissamati pi, bhunjati pi, pdmyam pivati pi, sanndham pi patisannayhati. Tam tarn katvd puna sahgdmam 
pavisati. Tattha kammam katvd puna uccdrddipijito vd, kenacid eva vd karamyena phalakakotthakam pavisati. Tattha 
santhambhitvd puna sahgdmam pavisati. Evam yodhassa phalakakotthako viya vipassandya bahukdrd samdpatti. 

Mahasi Sayadaw, 2000d, p. 96. 
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the subcommentary of the Papancasudani thus: 

About the term “the soil of insight,” among the six kinds of person—i.e. dry-insight 
practitioners, ordinary disciples who obtain mundane supernormal powers, great disciples, 
chief disciples. Individual Buddhas, and Fully Enlightened Ones—dry-insight practitioners, 
due to not having the wisdom and skill obtained by means of the jhdna and supernormal 
knowledge, cannot gain insight into certain dhammas that they wish to when they practise 
insight meditation, just like blind men cannot enter into certain places they wish. Having 
stayed only in the dhammas as described above, they develop insight.^"^ 

Here, the “soil of insight” (vipassandbhumi) is somewhat similar to the “soil of wisdom” 
ipahhdbhumi) that is detailed in the Chapter 17 of the Visuddhimagga: it indicates the scope of 
insight meditation objects covered by the meditators’ insight knowledge. Dhammapala describes the 
scopes of objects for the remaining five persons as thus: 

Among these beings, the insight practice of dry-insight practitioners seems like the light of a 
glow-worm, that of ordinary disciples who obtain mundane supernormal powers seems like 
the light of a candle, that of the great disciples seems like the light of a torch, that of the 
chief disciples seem like the light of the morning star, that of Individual Buddhas seems like 
the light of the moon, and that of Buddhas seems like the glorious autumn sun’s disk with its 
thousand rays. In a similar way, the insight practice of dry-insight practitioners is like the 
going of blind men with the point of a stick, that of ordinary disciples who obtain mundane 
supernormal powers like going on a log bridge, that of great disciples like going on a 
footbridge, that of chief disciples like going on a cart bridge, that of Individual Buddhas like 
going on main foot-path, and that of Buddhas like going on a great road for carts. 


Ps-pt II 275^®: Tattha “sdvakdnam vipassandbhumr”ti ettha sukkhavipassakd lokiydbhinnappattd pakatisdvakd 
[mahdsdvakd] aggasdvakd paccekabuddhd sammdsambuddhdti chasu janesu sukkhavipassakdnam jhdndbhinndhi 
anadhigatapanndnepunnattd andhdnam viya icchita- padesokkamanam vipassandkdle icchikicchitadhammavipassand 
natthi. Te yathdpariggahitadhammamatteyeva thatvd vipassanam vaddhenti. In view of its parallel in Spk-pt III 230*“^, 
mahdsdvkd should be inserted. 

Ps-pt II 276^®: Etesu ca sukkhavipassakdnam vipassandcdro khajjotapabhdsadiso, abhinnappattapakatisdvakdnam 
dipapabhdsadiso, mahdsdvakdnam okkdpabhdsadiso, aggasdvakdnam osadhitdrakdpabhdsadiso, paccekabuddhdnam 
candapabhdsadiso, sammdsambuddhdnam rasmisahassapatimanditasaradasuriya- mandalasadiso upatthdsi. Tathd 
sukkhavipassakdnam vipassandcdro andhdnam yatthikotiyd gamanasadiso, lokiydbhifinappattapakatisdvakdnam 
dandakasetugamanasadiso, mahdsdvakdnam jahghasetugamanasadiso, aggasdvakanam sakatasetugamanasadiso, 
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The fact that the insight practice of dry-insight practitioners is compared to the dim light of a 
glow-worm and the going of blind men with a stick indicates that the insight knowledge of 
dry-insight practitioners is quite limited compared with serenity-vehicle practitioners. According to 
the quotation above, among the six kinds of person mentioned, the scope of the dry-insight 
practitioners’ meditation object is the narrowest. The scope of objects of an ordinary disciple who 
obtains mundane supernormal powers (abhinnappattapakatisavaka) is narrower than that of a great 
disciple (mahdsdvaka), which in turn is narrower than that of a chief disciple (aggasdvaka), which 
is again narrower than that of an Individual Buddha (paccekabuddha). It is self-evident that the 
scope of meditative objects of the Buddha is the widest among all. The subcommentary does not 
describe how the range of objects for the dry-insight practitioners’ insight meditation is restricted. 
Nevertheless, since dry-insight practitioners do not attain form-sphere jhdna and formless 
attainment, which infers there to be no mental and physical dhammas connected with these 
attainments arising in their own continuity of mind and body, it is reasonable to assume that they are 
not able to take those mental and physical phenomena as objects for insight meditation. The 
meditation objects that dry-insight practitioners are able to investigate when they practise insight 
meditation should be confined to those mental and physical phenomena peculiar to the sense sphere 
(kdmdvacara). 

Notwithstanding the scope of the dry-insight practitioners’ insight meditation object being 
restricted and confined to the mental and physical phenomena of sense sphere, the four noble paths 
and fruits attained by them through dry-insight meditative approach are the same as those attained 
by serenity-vehicle practitioners through the serenity-vehicle meditative approach. This is 
documented in the subcommentary of the Majjhima-nikdya: “There is no difference in the 
liberations of dry-insight practitioners, those with the three true knowledges, and those with the six 
super knowledges.” 

Another consequence due to the lack of form-sphere jhdna, for dry-insight noble disciples, is 
related to the attainment of cessation (nirodhasamdpatti). According to the Visuddhimagga, what 
pushes one to enter the attainment of cessation is the motive to be without consciousness, which is 
motivated by weariness towards the continuous occurrence and dissolution of “formations” 


paccekabuddhdnam mahdjanghamagga- gamanasadiso, sammdsambuddhdnam mahdsaka[ta]maggagamanasadisoti 
veditabbo. In views of its parallel in Spk-pt III 23 it should read mahdsakatamaggagamanasadiso for 
mahdsakamaggagamanasadiso. 

Ps-pt II 165''®: na hi sukkhavipassaka-tevijja-chalabhinhdnam vimuttiyd ndndkaranam atthi. 
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(sankhdra). Nevertheless, worldlings, stream-enterers and onee-returners are not able to attain the 
“attainment of eessation” (nirodhasamdpatti). Even arahants who are dry-insight practitioners 
cannot attain the “attainment of cessation,” owing to their failure to obtain the “eight attainments” 
(atthasamdpatti). Only those non-retumers or arahants who obtain the eight attainments can attain 
the attainment of cessation.^’ 

That the Pali commentators consider the experience of form-sphere jhdna and formless jhdna 
as commendable achievements in the dispensation of the Buddha and that they never devalue their 
due position and values in the gradual path to enlightenment can easily be discerned from the extant 
commentarial passages. Some passages betray the inferiority of dry-insight practitioners to 
serenity-vehicle practitioners. For example, the PapahcasudanT describes an assembly gathered by 
the Buddha, wherein all the participants—1200 bhikkhus —possess the six super knowledges; there 

•70 

is no worldling, stream-enterer, once-returner, non-returner, nor even dry-insight arahant present. 
According to the Sdratthapakdsim, even dry-insight arahants are not able to digest food offered to 
and rejected by the Buddha; only those arahants who are endowed with the “eight deliverances” are 
able to digest such kind of food. According to the SumahgalavUasini, at the time of the first 
Buddhist Council {sahgTti), the convener, Mahakassapa, selected as participants only those arahants 
who were proficient in the entire Tipitaka and skilled in the “analytical knowledges” (patisambhidd); 
he rejected many hundreds and thousands of bhikkhus including dry-insight arahants. Also, in 
many sections of the commentaries there are predictions about the disappearance of the teachings of 


Vism 702,21 -23: Ke tarn samdpajjanti, ke na samapajjanfi ti sabbe pi puthujjana, sotapanna sakadagamino 
sukkhavipassakd ca andgdmino arahanto na samdpajjanti. Attha samdpattildbhino pana andgdmino khmdsavd ca 
samdpajjanti. 

Ps III 209,8-19: Dighanakho pana sotdpattiphalarn patvd saranesu patitthito Bhagavd pi imarn desanarn suriye 
dharamdne yeva nitthdpetvd gijjhakutd oruyha Veluvanam gantvd sdvakasannipdtam akdsi. Caturangasamanndgato 
sannipdto ahosi. Tatr ’imdni angdni- Mdghanakkhattena yutto punnama-uposathadivaso. Kenaci andmantitdni hutvd 
attano yeva dhammatdya sannipatitdni “ addhatelasdni bhikkhus atdni, tesu eko pi puthujjana vd 
sotdpanna-sakaddgdmi-andgdmi-sukkhavipassaka-arahantesu vd amataro n ’atthi, sabbe pi chalabhimd va, eko pi c ’ 
ettha satthakena kese chinditvdpabbajito ndma n ’atthi, sabbe ehibhikkhuno yeva ti. 

Spk I 235,34-236,1: Sukkha-vipassaka-khmdsavassa pi kucchiyam naparinamati, attha-samdpatti-ldbhi-khmdsavassa 
pana samdpatti-balena parindmeyya. 

*** Sv I 4 , 6 - 12 : Thera sakala-navahga-satthu-sdsana-pariyatti-dhare puthujjan-asotdpanna-sakaddgdmi-andgdmi 
sukkhavipassaka-khmdsava-bhikkhu anekasate, anekasahasse ca bajjayitvd Tipitaka-sabbapariyatti-ppabheda-dhare 
patisambhidd-ppatte mahdnubhdve yebhuyyena Bhagavatd etad aggam dropite tevijjddi-bhede khindsava-bhikkhu yeva 
ekunapancasate pariggahesi. 
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the Buddha, according to which, those serenity-vehicle practitioners, such as those with the six 
super knowledges (chalabhifina) and those with the three true knowleges (tevijja), always disappear 
prior to dry-insight practitioners. Such predictions suggest that the achievement of dry-insight 
practitioners is not as great or admirable as that of serenity-vehicle practitioners. 

At last, it should be noted that just because dry-insight practitioners may choose not to develop 
form-sphere and formless jhdnas prior to their attainment of the noble paths and fruits does not 
necessarily mean that they are unable to attain these jhdnas during the rest of their lives. The 
Manorathapuram together with its subcommentary inform that dry-insight arahants may change 
their minds and decide to develop the four form-sphere jhdnas to dwell happily in this very life. The 
Manorathapuram goes on to say thus: 

Some bhikkhus develop these four jhdna for one-pointedness of the mind, some for the basis 
of insight, some for the basis of super knowledge, some for the basis of the attainment of 
cessation, and some for the distinct existence [i.e. rebirth in the worlds of the formless 
sphere {brahmaloka)]." 

As to the third purpose of the development of jhdna, the subcommentary has the following 
explanation: 

About the third [purpose], “for one-pointedness of the mind” means “for the concentration 
of the mind”; the meaning is “for blissful dwelling here and now”, as indeed blissful 
dwelling here and now goes under the category of one-pointedness of mind. This is 

83 

mentioned with reference to the dry-insight practitioner whose taints are destroyed. 


** Mp I 87 , 8 - 13 : Tattha adhigamo ti cattdro maggd cattdri phaldni catasso patisambhidd tisso vijjd cha abhinnd ti. So 
parihdyamdno patisambhidato patthdya parihdyati. Buddhdnam hi parinibbdnato vassasahassam eva patisambhidd 
nibbattetum sakkonti. Tato param cha abhinnd, tato td pi asakkontd tisso vijjd nibbattenti. Gacchante gacchante kdle td 
pi nibbattetum asakkontd sukkhavipassakd honti. Eten ’ eva updyena andgdmino sakaddgdmino sotdpannd ti. About the 
disappearance of various stages of enlightenment, commentators have different opinions. Cf Mp-t III 243*"^ and 
Naniwa, 1998, p.84. 

Mp II 100 , 13 - 16 : Imdni pana cattdri jhdndni eko bhikkhu cittekaggatthdya bhdveti, eko vipassandpddakatthdya, eko 
abhinfidpddakatthdya, eko nirodhapddakatthdya, eko bhavavisesatthdya. 

Mp-pt II ll''®: Tatiye cittekaggatthdydti cittasamddhdnatthdya, ditthadhamme sukhavihdrdydti attho. Cittekaggatd- 
sisena hi ditthadhammasukhavihdro vutto. Sukkhavipassakakhmdsavdnam vasena hetam vuttam. 
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Chapter Five 

Who is the Sukkhavipassakal 


Although the term sukkhavipassaka never oeeurs in the Nikdyas nor the seven Abhidhamma 
works, the eommentators in the Theravada tradition, ineluding Buddhaghosa, aeknowledge that in 
the Tipitaka, or even during the time of the Buddha, there were already dry-insight practitioners, 
who practised insight meditation and attained various stages of enlightenment without having 
achieved even the form-sphere jhdnas. Thus, some questions may be posed. In the eyes of the 
commentators, who in the Canon are dry-insight practitioners? And which passages in the Tipitaka 
are related to the doctrine of sukkhavipassakal The information of how the Pali commentators 
discern dry-insight practitioners in the Pali Canon will help elucidate why they are convinced of the 
existence of dry-insight practitioners during the time of the Buddha. 

This chapter is divided into six sections. Section §5.1 points out that dry-insight arahants, 
according to Buddhaghosa, are included in the category of arahants liberated by wisdom. Section 
§5.2 discusses the Ahguttara-nikdya passages that are related to dry-insight practitioner, while 
sections §5.3 and §5.4 discuss those passages relevant to dry-insight practitioner in the remaining 
Nikdyas. Section §5.5 examines the Abhidharma passages that unambiguously acknowledge the 
existence of dry-insight noble beings. Section §5.6 concludes the chapter. 


§5.1 One Liberated-By-Wisdom vs. Dry-Insight Practitioner 

The Pali Nikdyas occasionally mention two types of arahant: one liberated in both ways 
(ubhatobhdgavimutta) and one liberated-by-wisdom (pahhdvimutta). For example, the KTtdgiri 
Sutta (MN 70) describes “one liberated by wisdom” as thus: 

Bhikkhus, What kind of person is one liberated-by-wisdom? Bhikkhus, Here some person 
does not contact with the body and dwells in those liberations that are peaceful, transcending 
forms, and formless, but his taints are destroyed by his seeing with wisdom. Bhikkhus, this 
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kind of person is called one liberated-by-wisdom.' 

Also, the Puggalapannatti gives an alternative definition for the same type of arahant with a little 
nuance: 

What kind of person is one liberated-by-wisdom? Here some person does not contact with 
the body and dwell in the eight deliverances, but his taints are destroyed by his seeing with 
wisdom. This kind of person is called one liberated-by-wisdom. 

With regard to the wisdom-librated arahants mentioned in the Kitdgiri Sutta and the 
Puggalapannatti as well as other canonical texts, such as DN III 105 and A IV 10, the Pali 
commentaries consistently explain them as comprising five kinds of arahant: 

He is liberated by wisdom; therefore he is one liberated-by-wisdom. [One 
liberated-by-wisdom] is divided into five types: one is the dry-insight practitioner and four 
are people who attain arahantship after having emerged from the four jhanas. 

When commenting on the wisdom-liberated arahant mentioned in the Mahdniddna Sutta (DN 15/11 
70), Buddhaghosa explains it somewhat differently from the above quotation: 

One liberated-by-wisdom: he is liberated by wisdom. The meaning is that he is liberated 
after making the cessation of the mental and physical aggregates by the power of wisdom 
alone without having realized the eight deliverances. Such is divided into five kinds: the 
dry-insight practitioner and one who attain arahantship after residing in any of the four 
jhdnasl^ 


* MN I 477,33^78,1: Katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo panndvimutto: Idha bhikkhave ekacco puggaloye te santd vimokhd 
atikkamma rupe druppd ten a kdyena phassitvd viharati, panndya c ’ assa disvd dsavd parikkhmd honti. Ayam vuccati 
bhikkhave puggalo panndvimutto. Cf. MLDB 581. 

^ Pp 73 ,22-25: Katamo ca puggalo pannavimutto? Idh’ ekacco puggalo na h’ eva kho attha vimokkhe kayena phusitva 
viharati panndya c’ assa disvd dsavd parikkhmd honti: ayam vuccati puggalo panndvimutto. For one liberated by 
wisdom, also cf. §1.2.4. 

^ Ps III 188,17-19: Pannavimutto ti panndya vimuttoti. So sukkhavipassako ca catuhi jhdnehi vutthdya arahattam pattd 
cattdro vd ti imesam vasenapancavidho va hoti. Also cf Pp-a 191,21-23 and Mp IV 3,6-8. 

Sv II 512,19-24: Pahhd-vimutto ti panndya vimutto. attha vimokkhe asacchikatvd pannd-balen’ eva ndma-kdyassa ca 
rupa-kdyassa ca appavattim katvd vimutto ti attho. So sukkha-vipassako ca pathama-jjhdn’ ddisu annatarasmim thatvd 
arahattam patto cd ti pancavidho. 
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Thus, it is clear that in the eyes of the commentators, when the Buddha mentions the arahant 
liberated by wisdom, the dry-insight arahant is implied. Although some scholars do not think the 
descriptions from the tipitaka about one liberated-by-wisdom explieitly refer to the existenee of 
dry-insight praetitioners, it seems reasonable to make this assumption if the phrase no ca kho attha 
vimokkhe kdyena phusitvd viharati (“he does not eontaet with the body and dwell in the eight 
deliveranees”) is interpreted as “does not eontaet with the body and dwell in any one of the eight 
deliveranees” (cf. seetion §1.2.4 above). 

It is interesting to note that in a passage from the Manorathapuram, one liberated-by-wisdom 
is understood exelusively to denote a dry-insight practitioner. The Manorathapuram surprisingly 
interprets the wisdom-liberated arahant recorded in AN I 73-74 as a dry-insight arahant, saying 
nothing about the remaining four types of wisdom-liberated arahants: “One liberated-by-wisdom 
is a dry-insight praetitioner who has destroyed the taints and is liberated by wisdom”.^ This 
statement is eonfirmed by its subeommentary: “liberated by insight; liberated by the wisdom of 
the highest path without relying on serenity”.^ However, it is not elear why both the eommentary 
and the subeommentary interpret the person liberated-by-wisdom exclusively as a dry-insight 
arahant. After all, the original context of them (AN I 73-74) gives no elue to interpret it in that way. 


§5.2 Sukkhavipassaka in the Anguttara-nikaya 
§5.2.1 In the Catukkanipdta 

Compared with other Nikdyas, the Ahguttara-nikdya contains more passages considered by 
Buddhaghosa to relate to the dry-insight praetitioner. The majority of these passages occur in the 
Catukkanipdta (“Book of the Fours”). 

AN 4:87 mentions of four types of people: (1) the “unshakable aseetie” (samanamacala); (2) 
the “white-lotus aseetie” (samanapundarika); (3) the “red-lotus aseetie” (samanapaduma); and (4) 
the “aseetie who is exquisite among aseetics” {samanesu samanasukhumdla). Among them, the 
“white-lotus aseetie” and the “red-lotus aseetie” are described in the sutta as follows: 

And how, bhikkhus, is a person a white-lotus aseetie? Here, a bhikkhu, by the destruetion of 
^ Mp II 147,27: Pahhdvimutto tipanndya vimutto sukkhavipassakakhmdsavo. 

® Mp-t II 43^'®: Pahhdya vimuttoti samathasannissayena vind aggamaggapanndya vimutto, tendha “sukkhavipassaka¬ 
khmdsavo ”ti. 
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the taints, in this very life enters and dwells in the taintless liberation of mind, liberation by 
wisdom, realizing it for himself with super knowledge. But he does not contact with the 
body and dwell in the eight deliverances. Thus, bhikkhus, is a person a “white-lotus ascetic.” 

And how, bhikkhus, is a person a red-lotus ascetic? Here, a bhikkhu, by the destruction of the 
taints, in this very life enters and dwells in the taintless liberation of mind, liberation by 
wisdom, realizing it for himself with super knowledge. And he contacts with the body and 
dwells in the eight deliverances. Thus, bhikkhus, is a person a red-lotus ascetic.^ 

On these two ascetics, the Manorathapuram of Buddhaghosa has the following comments: 

A white-lotus ascetic means an ascetic similar to a white lotus. A white lotus is a lotus with 
less than one hundred petals. By this [term], the Buddha points to the dry-insight arahant. 
He is called a white-lotus ascetic because his merit is incomplete in the way of lacking in 
jhdna and [mundane] super knowledge. A red-lotus ascetic means an ascetic similar to a 
red lotus. A red lotus is a lotus complete with one hundred petals. By this [term], the Buddha 
points to the arahant liberated in both ways. He is called a red-lotus ascetic because his 
merit is complete in the way of being equipped with [mundane] jhdna and super 
knowledge.* 

It is noteworthy that if interpreted in accordance with the Pahcappakarana as shown in section §5.1 
above, those persons who attain arahantship without touching the eight deliverances with the body 
may be considered dry-insight arahants or arahants with just one of the four form-sphere jhdnas. 
However, in the above quotation (Mp III 113), Buddhaghosa simply equates the “white-lotus 
ascetic” to the dry-insight arahant, excluding the possibility of arahant with form-sphere jhdna. 
This reveals an inconsistency in the interpretations existing in Buddhaghosa’s Pali commentaries. 


^ AN II 87,6-15: Kathan ca bhikkhave puggalo samanapundanko hoti? Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu dsavdnam khayd 
andsavam cetovimuttim panndvimuttim ditth ’ eva dhamme sayam abhinnd sacchikatvd upasampajja viharati, no ca kho 
attha vimokhe kdyena phusitvd viharati. Evam kho bhikkhave puggalo samanapundariko hoti. Kathan ca bhikkhave 

puggalo samanapadumo hoti? Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu dsavdnam khayd . upasampajja viharati, attha ca vimokhe 

kdyena phusitvd viharati. Evam kho bhikkhave puggalo samanapadumo hoti. 

* Mp III II3,7 -i4.' Samanapundariko ti pundarikasadiso samano; pundarikam ndma unasatapattam saroruham. Imind 
sukkhavipassakakhmdsavam dasseti; so hi jhdndbhinfidnam abhdvena aparipunnagunattd samanapundariko ndma hoti. 
Samanapadumo ti padumasadiso samano; padumam ndma paripunnasatapattam saroruham. Imind ubhato- 
bhdgavimuttam khmdsavam dasseti; so jhdndbhinfidnam bhdvena paripunnagunattd samanapadumo ndma hoti. 
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AN 4:89 lists the same four types of ascetic as AN 4:87 does, but gives alternative definitions. 
There, the white-lotus ascetic is said to be “one who is endowed with right view, right intention, 
right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration, right 
knowledge and right liberation, yet does not contact with the body and dwell in the eight 
deliverances.”^ In the Manorathapuram, Buddhaghosa understands this white-lotus ascetic again as 
the “dry-insight practitioner whose taints are destroyed”.'^ 

In this way, in the Manorathapuram, Buddhaghosa tends to explain the arahant who does not 
contact with body the eight deliverances as a dry-insight arahant exclusively. However, in the 
commentary of the Puggalapahhatti of the Pahcappakarana, Buddhaghosa provides five possible 
ways to understand the arahant who is endowed with the same qualities as the arahants mentioned 
in the “Book of the Fours” of the Ahguttara-nikdya. No matter what the reason is, it is beyond 
doubt that both commentaries acknowledge the canonical passage in question to relate to 
dry-insight arahants. 

AN 4:90, resembling AN 4:87 and AN 4:89, introduces the same four titles of ascetic, but 
gives different definitions from the other two suttas. In AN4:90, the white-lotus ascetic is described 
as follows: 

Here, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu dwells contemplating the rising and falling in the five aggregates 
subject to clinging: “Such is form, such its origin; such its passing away; such is feeling... 
such is perception... such are formations... such is consciousness...” But he does not 
contact with the body and dwell in the eight deliverances. Thus, bhikkhus, is a person a 
white-lotus ascetic.^' 

In this sutta, the white-lotus ascetic contemplates the rising and falling in the five aggregates subject 


^ AN II 89,34-90,2: Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu sammd-ditthiko hoti, [sammdsahkappo hoti, sammdvdco hoti, 
sammdkammanto hoti, sammd-qjTvo hoti, sammdvdydmo hoti, sammdsati hoti,] sainmd-sainddhi hoti, sanimd-hani hoti, 
sammdvimutti hoti, no ca kho attha vimokhe kdyena phusitvd viharati Evam kho bhikkhave puggalo samanapundariko 
hoti. Cf. LDB 488. 

*** Mp III 115,13-16: Dutiyavdre dasahgikamaggavasena vd amhattaphalahdna-arahattaphala-vimuttihi saddhim 
atthahgikamaggavasena vd sukkhavipassakakhmdsavo kathito. 

" AN II 90,26-32: Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu pancas ’ updddnakkhandhesu udayabbaydnupassi viharati: iti rupam, iti 
rupassa samudayo, iti rupassa atthagamo; iti vedand ... iti sannd... iti sahkhdrd...iti vinfidnam, iti vimdnassa 
samudayo, iti vinndnassa atthagamo ti, no ca kho attha vimokhe kdyena phussitvd viharati. Evam kho bhikkhave 
puggalo samanapundariko hoti. 
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to clinging but does not attain the eight deliverances; in eontrast, the red-lotus aseetie not only 
contemplates the rising and falling of the five aggregates subjeet to elinging but also attains the 
eight deliverances. On these two types of asceties, the ManorathapuranT makes the following 
eomment: 

On the seeond oeeasion, a trainee individual who undertakes insight without obtaining 7 / 2 dna 

and dwells in diligence is mentioned. On the third oeeasion, a trainee individual who 

12 

undertakes insight, obtains the eight deliveranees and dwells in diligence is mentioned. 

Although the Pali term sukkhavipassaka is not used in this commentarial passage, from the term 
anuppdditajjhdno (“without obtaining jhdna"') it ean be inferred that the commentator does not 
consider the so-called white-lotus aseetie to possess the form-sphere jhdnas. In other words, he is a 
dry-insight trainee (sekha) without form-sphere jhdna experience. 

AN 4:136 mentions four kinds of people: (1) eomplete in neither sTla nor samddhi nor panfid; 
(2) eomplete in sTla, but not in the remaining two trainings; (3) complete in the first two trainings, 
but not in panfid', and (4) eomplete in all the three trainings. The next sutta, AN 4:137, also 
enumerates four kinds of people: (1) one who does not respeet nor value the three trainings; (2) one 
who respeets and values sfla but not the other two trainings; (3) one who respeets and values the 
first two trainings, but not panfid', and (4) one who respeets and values all the three trainings. In 
these two suttas, the elue indieating the dry-insight practitioner is not evident. Nevertheless, the 
ManorathapuranT still draws out the implieation of dry-insight praetitioner in them: 

In the sixth [sutta], the first [kind of person] is a worldly person; the seeond is a dry insight 
practitioner who is either a stream-enter or a once-returner; the third is a non-retumer. Since 
he [that is, a non-returner] obtains jhdna whieh lasts a moment and serves as the eause of 
rebirth [into the fine material sphere], he, even as a dry insight practitioner, is also complete 
with coneentration. The fourth is an arahant. Since he has abandoned all the adversaries to 
virtue ete., he is indeed perfeet in every aspeet. The analysis of individuals in the seventh 

13 

[sutta] should be known by the same method mentioned in the sixth [sutta]. 


Mp III 115,21-24: Dutiyavdrena anuppdditajjhdno draddhavipassako appamddavihdri sekhapuggalo kathito, 
tatiyavdrena draddhavipassako appamddavihdri atthavimokkhaldbhi sekhapuggalo kathito. 

Mp III 132,13-22: Chatthe pathamo lokiyamahdjano; dutiyo sukkhavipassako sotdpanno ca sakaddgdmT ca; tatiyo 
andgdmi, so hi yasmd tarn khanikam pi uppattinibbattakam jhdnam patilabhati yeva, tasmd sukkhavipassako pi 
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Thus, the second kind of person in AN 4: 136 and AN 4:137 is regarded by the ManorathapuranT as 
a dry-insight practitioner, even though the suttas themselves say nothing that can be related to 
dry-insight practitioner. It is noteworthy that in the Puggalapahhatti (37), three types of people are 
listed who are similar to the last three types given in AN 4:136. The Puggalapannatti describes the 
second kind of person, equivalent to the third type in AN 4:136, as a non-returner, but the first type 
of person, equivalent to the second type in AN 4:136, it describes as either a stream-enterer or 
once-retumer. In this way, there is no consistency between the Puggalapahhatti and the 
ManorathapuranT as to the definition of a “person complete in sTla, but not in the other two 
trainings”. Nevertheless, this does not mean that the Puggalapahhatti fail to acknowledge the 
dry-insight practitioner, as shall become apparent in section §5.5 below, since it contains a passage 
that unambiguously indicates the state of a dry-insight practitioner even though the term 
sukkhavipassaka is not used. 

The commentarial passage quoted above (Mp 111 132) deserves special note since it provides 
an answer to the question of why a dry-insight non-returner is also said to be “complete in 
concentration” (samddhismim paripurakdrT). If a dry-insight practitioner attains the state of 
non-returner but not yet arahantship, he will necessarily obtain form-sphere jhdna before his death, 
at least for a moment. This momentary form-sphere jhdna experience enables a dry-insight 
non-returner to be reborn in the fine material world after death. In view of the Abhidhamma 
philosophy, it makes sense to say that if a dry-insight non-returner does not attain arahantship in this 
life, he inevitably attains form-sphere jhdna and then takes rebirth in the fine material world. The 
reason is as follows: according to Abhidhamma philosophy, only the fine-material-sphere 
consciousness (rupdvacaracitta) connected with form-sphere jhdna leads to rebirth in the 
fine-material sphere (rupdvacara). Thus even though the path consciousness of non-returning 
(andgdmimaggacitta) can remove all the fetters of “sensual desire” and “ill will”, it and its result, 
the resultant consciousness of non-returning (andgdmiphalacitta), can not bring forth the rebirth in 
the fine material world. 

In Chapter Two (§2.2.3), 1 argued that AN 4:169, which lists four types of people and ascribes 
the four jhdnas to only the last two types, implies the existence of a dry-insight practitioner in the 
context of the Nikdyas. This argument finds support in the ManorathapuranT: 


samadhismim paripumkan yeva; catuttho khmdsavo yeva, so hi sabbesam silddi-paccanikanam pahinatta sabbattha 
paripurakdrTndma. Sattame pi chatthe vuttanayen ’ eva puggalaparicchedo veditabbo. 
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In the ninth suttas, the first two persons are dry-insight praetitioners, who eause the 
characteristics of formations to appear with prompting and exertion. Among them, one 
attains final nibbdna in this very life by means of the final quenching of the defilements 
because his faculties of insight are powerful. The other one is incapable [of attaining final 
nibbdna] in this life because of his weak faculties, but after having obtained the basic 
meditation subject in the next selfhood, he, with prompting and exertion, causes the 
characteristics of formations to appear and attains final nibbdna by means of the final 
quenching of the defilements. The third and fourth types are serenity-vehicle practitioners. 
Of them, one causes the defilements to be wasted in this life without prompting and exertion 
because his faculties are powerful. The other one is incapable (of attaining final nibbdna) in 
this life because of his weak faculties, but after having obtained the basic meditation subject 
in the next selfhood, he, without prompting and exertion, causes the characteristics of 
formations to appear and attains final nibbdna by means of the final quenching of the 
defilements.'"^ 

One may argue that since this sutta does not explicitly describe the first two types of people as 
lacking of the four form-sphere jhdnas, no evidence for the dry-insight practitioner exists here. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the sutta ascribes jhdnas to only the last two types of people suggests that 
the first two types of persons do not possess the four form-sphere jhdnas. Understood in this way, 
the commentarial explanation seems reasonable on this point. 

AN 4:170 presents four methods to attain arahantship. The first two methods contrast with 
each other. The text describes them thus: 

Here, friends, a bhikkhu develops insight preceded by serenity. When he develops insight 
preceded by serenity, the path arises for him. He practises the path, develops and cultivates it. 
When he practises, develops, and cultivates it, his fetters are abandoned, and the underlying 
tendencies are destroyed. Here, friends, a bhikkhu develops serenity preceded by insight. 
When he develops serenity preceded by insight, the path arises for him. He practises the 

Mp III 142,14-25: Navame pathama-dutiyapuggald sukkhavipassakd sasamkhdrena sappayogena samkhdranimittam 
upatthapenti; tesu eko vipassanindriydnam balavattd idh’ eva kilesaparinibbdnena parinibbdyati, eko indriydnam 
dubbalatdya. Idha asakkonto anantare attabhdve tad eva mulakammatthdnam patilabhitvd sasamkhdrena sappayogena 
samkhdranimittam upatthapetvd kilesaparinibbdnena parinibbdyati, Tatiyacatutthd samathaydnikd; tesam eko 
asamkhdrena appayogena indriydnam balavattd idh ’ eva kilese khepeti, eko indriydnam dubbalattd idha asakkonto 
anantare attabhdve tad eva mulakammatthdnam patilabhitvd asamkhdrena appayogena kilese khepeti ti veditabbo. 
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path, develops and cultivates it. When he practises, develops and cultivates it, his fetters are 
abandoned and the underlying tendencies are destroyed. 

The Patisambhidamagga has similar passages together with an exposition on them. There, the text 
explains the first method in the same way as the Canon describes the meditative method of 
serenity-vehicle practitioners. The second method is explained as thus: 

How does one develop serenity preceded by insight? Insight is in the sense of contemplation 
as impermanent, in the sense of contemplation as painful, in the sense of contemplation as 
non-self. The One-pointedness and non-distraction of the mind due to the states produced 
therein with relinquishment as their object is concentration. Thus, insight comes first and 
serenity comes later. 

Although the exposition does not mention the dry-insight practitioner, the statement that insight 
(vipassand) comes first and serenity (samatha) later suggests that insight may take place without the 
form-sphere jhdnas as its basis. The Manorathapuram when explaining the second method—the 
development of serenity preceded by insight—does not mention the dry-insight practitioner but 
states only that insight arises before concentration (samddhi): 

“Preceded by insight”: he makes insight as a leader, a guide and then develops serenity. 
The meaning is that one who originally obtains insight arouses concentration after having 
abided in insight.'^ 

Nevertheless, the subcommentary of the Manorathapuram expressly confirms that the second 
method in question is peculiar to dry-insight practitioners, while the first to serenity-vehicle 

AN II 157,4-14: Idha dvuso bhikkhu samathapubbangamam vipassanam bhdveti, tassa samathapubbangamam 
vipassanam bhdvayato maggo sanjdyati. So tarn maggam dsevati bhdveti bahulTkaroti. Tassa tarn maggam dsevato 
bhdvayato bahulikaroto samyojandni pahiyanti, anusayd vyantihonti. Puna ca param dvuso bhikkhu vipassand- 
pubbahgamam samatham bhdveti, tassa vipassandpubbahgamam samatham bhdvayato maggo sanjdyati. So tarn 
maggam dsevati bhdveti bahulikaroti. Tassa tarn maggam dsevato bhdvayato bahulikaroto samyojandni pahiyanti, 
anusayd vyantihonti. Cf. BGS II 162. 

Patis II 96, 17 - 22 : Katham vipassanapubbangamam samatham bhdveti? Aniccato anupassanatthena vipassana, 
dukkhato anupassanatthena vipassand, anattato anupassanatthena vipassand; tattha jdtdnam dhammdnan ca 
vossaggdrammanatd cittassa ekaggatd avikkhepo samddhi. Iti pathamam vipassand, pacchd samatho. Cf. Warder, 1991, 
p.289. 

Mp III 143,4-6: Vipassandpubbahgaman ti vipassanam pubbahgamam purecdrikam katvd samatham bhdveti, 
pakatiyd vipassandldbhi vipassandya thatvd samddhim uppddeti ti attho. 
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practitioners: 

In the tenth {sutta\, “develops insight preceded by serenity” is said with reference to the 

serenity-vehiele practitioner. Indeed, he first arouses access concentration or absorption 

concentration—this is serenity—then he sees concentration and those states eonneeted with 

it as impermanent etc.—this is insight. In this way, serenity comes first, and insight eomes 

later. Therefore, “develops insight preeeded by serenity” is said. “Develops serenity 

preceded by insight” is said with reference to the insight-vehicle praetitioner. He sees the 

five aggregates subject to clinging as impermanent ete. without having aroused even the 

18 

serenity just mentioned. 

I might be reminded that even though Buddhaghosa does not early mention the dry-insight 
practitioner here, but as shown in seetion §4.1 above, in the commentary of the Majjhima-nikdya 
when Buddhaghosa comments on the development of serenity preeeded by insight in the context of 
introducing two meditation methods (bhdvandnaya) he does regard the same practice to be that of 
the dry-insight practitioner. 


§5.2.2 In the Other Nipatas 

In the Dukanipdta (“Book of the Twos”), AN I 63-65 mentions two types of people: one “who 
is fettered internally” {ajjhattasamyojano puggalo) and one “who is fettered outwardly” 
{bahidhdsamyojano puggalo). The former person is virtuous, restrained with the restraint of the 
Pdtimokkha (the eode of monastic rules), perfect in conduct and result, seeing fear in the slightest 
fault, and trained by undertaking the training preeepts. After death, he will return to this state of 
sense sphere (itthattam). The seeond person has the same qualities as the first person except he will 
not return to this state of sense sphere after death. The Manorathapuram glosses the former person 
as a dry-insight praetitioner: 

By this part are referred to the lower two paths and the two fruits of a bhikkhu who is a dry 


Mp-t II 344*^®: Dasame samathapubbangamam vipassanam bhdvetlti idam samathaydnikassa vasena vuttain. So hi 
pathamam upacdrasamddhiin vd appandsamddhim vd uppddeti, ayam samatho. So tan ca tamsampayutte ca dhamme 
aniccddihi vipassati, ayam vipassand, iti pathamam samatho, pacchd vipassand. Tena vuccati “samathapubbangamam 
vipassanam bhdveti’’ti. vipassan^ubbangamam samatham bhdvetlti idam pana vipassandydnikassa vasena vuttam. 
So tarn vuttappakdram samatham asampddetvd pancupdddnakkhandhe aniccddihi vipassati. 
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insight practitioner and has elements as his meditation subjeet.'^ 

The reason that the person who is fettered internally is regarded as a dry-insight practitioner 
standing at the lower two stages of enlightenment is probably that the commentator seeks 
clarifieation into the canonieal phrase ''dgantd itthattam'\ Since the experience of form-sphere 
jhdna will probably lead a person to be reborn in the fine-material sphere after one’s death thus not 
returning to this state of sense sphere, the “person who is fettered internally” and surely returns to 
this state of sense sphere is unlikely to be a jhdna-ohi^mQX. Further, the person in discussion cannot 
be a non-retumer since according to the ManorathapuranT (III 132) discussed above, a dry-insight 
non-returner in the sense sphere will definitely obtain jhdna before his death and so not return to the 
sense sphere. Thus, only dry-insight practitioners standing at the lower two stages of enlightenment 
will definitely come back to the sense sphere after death due to the laek of form-sphere jhdna 
experienee. 

AN 5:200 mentions “five elements leading to escape” {nissaramyd dhdtuyo): (1) by giving 
attention to renunciation (nekkhamma) one obtains the escape from sensual desire (kdma)', (2) by 
giving attention to non-ill will (avydpdda) one obtains the eseape from ill will {vydpdda)', (3) by 
giving attention to harmlessness (avihesd) one obtains the eseape from harmfulness (vihesd); (4) by 
giving attention to immateriality (arupa) one obtains the eseape from materiality (rupa); and (5) by 
giving attention to the cessation of identity (sakkdyanirodha) one obtains the eseape from identity 
(sakkdya)?^ 

The ManorathapuranT glosses the first four types of escape respectively as “impurity jhdna" 
(asubhajjhdna), “loving-kindness jhdna" (mettdjhdna), “compassion jhdna" (karundjhdna), and 
“formless jhdna" {ardpajjhdna). As to the fifth escape, ihQ ManorathapuranT says: 

In the fifth section, attending to identity: after emerging from the fruition attainment, a dry 
insight practitioner who attains arahantship after examining the pure formations sends forth 
his mind facing the five aggregates of clinging for the purpose of investigation. This is 
called the escape from identity: a dry insight practitioner abides seeing nibbdna with the 
path or fruition of arahantship. The arisen arahantship-attainment eonsciousness [knowing] 


Mp II I34,9 -ii: Imina ahgena sukkhavipassakassa dhatukammatthanikabhikkhuno hetthimam maggadvayan c’ eva 
phaladvayan ca kathitam. 

AN III 245,4-246,26. Also. cf. DN 33 (III 239,18-241,2). 
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that “there is no identity” in him is ealled the eseape from identity. 

It is obvious that the Manorathapuram takes the fifth eseape to be something peeuliar to the 
dry-insight praetitioner. And, its subeommentary also agrees on it: 

This is called: the first four seetions are meant for the sake of serenity-vehiele praetitioners, 
but this (fifth seetion) is for dry-insight praetitioner. Therefore, the master says, 
'‘mddhasankhare'" ete.^^ 

In faet it is impossible to see any relationship between the fifth eseape and the dry-insight 
praetitioner if we read the eanonieal passage alone without eonsulting the eommentarial 
expositions. 


§5.3 Sukkhavipassaka in the Samyutta-nikaya^ Majjhima-nikaya and Digha-nikaya 

Exeept for those previously mentioned, there are no other eanonieal passages in the 
Majjhima-nikaya and the Digha-nikaya that the aneient eommentators eonsider to relate to the 
dry-insight praetitioner. In the Samyutta-nikdya, there are numerous suttas where the realization of 
arahantship is obtained through the eontemplation of the five aggregates or the twelve bases. Sinee 
these suttas do not mention of form-sphere jhdnas at all, one may assume that the eommentators 
regarded at least some to relate to the dry-insight praetitioner. Nevertheless, a thorough examination 
of all relevant instanees reveals the ineorreetness of this assumption sinee only two suttas from the 
Samyutta-nikdya are eonsidered by eommentators to eoneern the dry-insight praetitioner. 

In the SusTma Sutta (SN 12:70), a heretie wanderer named SusTma joined the order of the 
Buddha as a spy in order to learn the teaehings of the Buddha, so that he and his eompanions eould 
teaeh lay people and in return reeeive worldly gains sueh as robes and almsfood. After joining the 
order of the Buddha, SusTma met some bhikkhus, who announeed themselves as wisdom-liberated 
arahants (pahhdvimutta) who had not attained the formless jhdna and mundane super knowledges 

Mp III 322,14-22: Pancamavdre sakkayam manasikaroto ti suddhasamkhdre parigganhitvd arahattam pattassa 
sukkhavipassakassa phalasamdpattito vutthdya vmamsanattham pancupdddnakkhandhdbhimukham cittam pesentassa. 
Idam akkhatam sakkdyassa nissaranan ti idam amhatta-maggena ca phalena ca nibbdnam disvd thitassa bhikkhuno 
‘puna sakkdyo natthi’ti uppannam arahattaphalasamdpatticittam sakkdyassa nissaranan ti akkhdtam. 

Mp-t III 75^®: idamakkhdtanti samathaydnikdnam vasena hetthd cattdro vdrd gahitd, idam pana 
sukkhavipassakassa vasendti dha “suddhasankhdre "ti-ddi. 
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(abhinna). Although the sutta gives no word about the form-sphere jhana, its eommentary, the 
Sdmtthapakdsim views those wisdom-liberated arahants as dry-insight arahants: 

The expression “Friend, we are liberated by wisdom” points out that “Friend! We are dry 
insight praetitioners without jhana, we are liberated by wisdom alone”. 

Aeeording to the same sutta, SusTma beeame eonfused with the bhikkhus' remarks and approaehed 
the Buddha for further explanation. The eommentary further remarks on the Buddha’s explanation, 
adding that SusTma also beeame a dry-insight praetitioner after the dialogue; 

Why does the Buddha start this sentenee “SusTma, do you...”? [He does so] for revealing 
that those bhikkhus are dry-insight praetitioners without jhdna. This is the intention [of the 
Buddha]: “Not only are you a dry-insight praetitioner without jhdna, those bhikkhus are also 
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arahants of the same type”. 

The subeommentary of the SdratthapakdsinT then eonfirms that SusTma beeame a dry-insight 
arahant: 

“For revealing” means that “SusTma, just as you are well-established in grasping the 
eessation of the taints as a dry-insight praetitioner without jhana, so are those bhikkhus. 

It is noteworthy that even though the idea of a dry-insight practitioner occurs several times in the 
commentaries of the four Nikdyas, virtually nowhere do the names of these dry-insight practitioners 
occur. SusTma discussed above is one of the two dry-insight practitioners whose names are known. 
The other dry-insight practitioner with name occurs in the commentary of the Dhammapada, which 
shall be discussed in section §5.6 below. 

Another sutta from the Samyutta-nikdya that the commentator considers as relating to the 
dry-insight practitioner is SN 48:24 (V 204-205). The sutta classifies the stream-enterer into three 
types: the “one-seeder” (ekabijin), the “clan-to-clanner” (kolamkola), and the 

Spk II 126,34-127,2: Pahhdvimuttd kho mayam, dvuso ti, dvuso, mayam nijjhdnakd sukkha-vipassakdpannd-matten ’ 
eva vimuttd ti dassenti. 

Spk II 127,22-26: Api nu tvam, SusTmd ti, idam kasmd drabhi? Nijjhdnakdnam sukkha-vipassaka-bhikkhunam 
pdkata-karan ’ attham. Ayam h ’ ettha adhippdyo: na kevalam tvam eva nijjhdnako sukkha-vipassako. Ete pi bhikkhu 
evarupd yevd ti. SN II 127,8 reads Apipana tvam for api nu tvam. 

Spk-pt II 125*'^: Pdkatakaranatthanti yathd tvam, SusTma, nijjhdnako sukkhavipassako ca hutvd dsavdnam 
khayasammasane suppatitthito, evam tepi bhikkhu. 
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“seven-lives-at-moster” (sattakkhatt-uparama). The Saratthapakasini comments that the 
“seven-lives-at-moster” does not refer to a stream-enterer who is to be reborn seven times only 
among human beings and then attain arahantship, nor to a stream-enterer who is to be reborn seven 
times only in the world of the devas and then acquire arahantship among devas. The term is said to 
refer to a stream-enterer who attains arahantship after having been reborn seven times sometimes 
among human beings and sometimes among the devas. The term “seven-lives-at-moster,” according 
to the Saratthapakasini, is a synonym of idhatthakavokinnasukkhavipassaka, which is explained 
by the subcommentary with the following words: 

Idhatthakavokinnasukkhavipassakassa: a dry-insight practitioner who abides in the sense 
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existence and is afterwards reborn with mixed existences among the humans and devas. 

It is not clear why the term “seven-lives-at-moster” in SN 48:24 is interpreted by the commentator 
as referring to a dry-insight practitioner when it is obvious that other alternative interpretations 
cannot be excluded. 


§5.4 Sukkhavipassaka in the Khuddhaka-Nikaya 

In the Khuddhaka-nikdya, there are some passages regarded by the commentators as relevant 
to the dry-insight practitioner. 

The AsubhdnupassT Sutta of the Itivuttaka records that a bhikkhu should practise the 
contemplation of foulness of the body {asubhdnupassi), the mindfulness of breath (andpanassati), 
and the contemplation of impermanence in all formations (sabbasahkhdresu aniccdnupassi). The 
sutta thus reads, 

When you contemplate foulness of the body, the underlying tendencies of lust for the 
beauty-element are abandoned. When the mindfulness of breath is well-established 
internally in front, the latent dispositions involved with thoughts and concerning external 


For the translations for the three types, I follow CDB 1677. 

Spk III 239,21-23: Tasmd sattakkhattu-paramo ti, idam idh’ atthaka-vokinna-sukkha-vipassakassa ndmam kathitan ti 
veditabbam. 

Spk-pt II 494*'®: Idhatthakavokinnasukkhavipassakassati yo imasmim kdmabhave thito manussadevavasena 
vokinnabhavupapattiko sukkhavipassaka ca, tassa vasena. 
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things cease to exist. When you abide eontemplating the impermanence of all formations, 

90 

ignoranee is abandoned; knowledge arises. 

The eommentary of the Itivuttaka notes on this sutta that while the first two practiees, 
asubhdnupassT and dndpdnassait, concern both serenity meditation and insight meditation, the third 
is taught with reference to a “pure insight meditation subject” (suddhavipassandkammatthdna). On 
the third type of praetiee, the Itivuttaka's eommentary says: 

Ignorance is abandoned: the ignorance that eovers the intrinsic nature of truths, produees 
all misfortune, and is the cause of the whole suffering of samsdra is abolished when people 
abide contemplating impermanence. This, we know, is said by the Blessed One in respect to 
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the dry-insight arahant who has emerged from the mode of impermanence. 

The contemplation of impermanence in formations is no doubt a praetiee of insight meditation. In 
the sutta, however, the context in which this contemplation oecurs means it cannot be aseribed 
specifically to dry-insight practitioners. It is uncertain why the commentator makes such a 
connection. Nevertheless, the faet that he employs the term kira seems to imply his own doubt 
about the reliability of his comment. 

In the Mdgandiya Sutta of the Suttanipdta, there is barely a eanonieal passage regarded by the 
commentary as assoeiating with a dry-insight practitioner. The Mdgandiya Sutta says the following: 

For one devoid of perceptions there are no knots. For one liberated-by-wisdom there are no 
delusions. But those who have maintained both pereeption and view wander in the world, 
causing offence.^' 

The Mahdniddesa, an early canonical commentary on the Atthakavagga of the Suttanipdta, has the 

Iti 80,11-81,3: Asubhdnupassi bhikkhave kdyasmim viharatha, dndpdnassati ca vo ajjhattam parimukham supatthitd 
hotu; sabbasamkhdresu anicednupassino viharatha. Asubhdnupassmam bhikkhave kdyasmim viharatam yo subhdya 
dhdtuyd rdgdnusayo so pahiyati. Andpdnassatiyd ajjhattam parimukham supatthititdya ye bdhird vitakkdsayd 
vighdtapakkhikd te na honti. Sabbasamkhdresu anicednupassmam viharatam yd avijjd sd pahiyati, yd vijjd sd 
uppajjatiti. 

Iti-a II 89,i6-2o: yd avijjd, sd pahiyati: yd sacca-sabhdva-paticchddani sabbdnatthakdri sakalassa vatta-dukkhassa 
mula-bhutd avijjd, sd anicednupassmam viharatam samucchijjati. Main kira Bhagavatd anicedkdrato vutthitassa 
sukkha-vipassaka-khlndsavassa vasena vuttam. 

Sn 847: Sanndvirattassa na santi ganthd, panfidvimuttassa na santi mohd; sannan ca ditthin ca ye aggahesum, te 
ghattayantd vicaranti lake ti. 
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same passage together with an exegesis of it. On the first two sentenees, the Mahaniddesa 
comments as follows: 

For one devoid of perceptions there are no knots: for one who develops the noble path 
preceded by serenity, the knots are suppressed from the beginning with cause. When 
arahantship is attained, the knots, delusions, hindrances, sensual perceptions, perceptions of 
ill will, perceptions of hurting, and perceptions of wrong view are all abandoned by an 
arahant, cut off at the root, made like a palm stump, obliterated so that they are no more 
subject to future arising. In this way, there are no knots for one who is devoid of perceptions. 
For one liberated-by-wisdom there are no delusions: for one who develops the noble path 
preceded by insight, the delusions are suppressed from the beginning with cause. When 
arahantship is attained, ...(as above) ... In this way, there are no delusions for one 
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liberated-by-wisdom. 

It is noteworthy that the Mahaniddesa interprets “one devoid of perception” (sahhdviratta) as “one 
who develops the noble path preceded by serenity”, and “one liberated-by-wisdom” (pahhdvimutta) 
as “one who develops the noble path preceded by insight”. This implies that the one 
liberated-by-wisdom develops insight meditation from the very beginning without the development 
of serenity. Both the Paramatthajotikd II, a commentary on Suttanipdta, and the 
Saddhammapajjotikd, a commentary on Mahdniddesa, unanimously interpret the one 
liberated-by-wisdom in this context as a dry-insight practitioner: 

There, “one devoid of perceptions” means one who has abandoned sensual perceptions etc. 
through the development preceded by the perception of renunciation. By this term, the 
serenity-vehicle practitioner liberated in both ways is meant. “One liberated-by-wisdom” 
means the one who is liberated from all defilements through the development preceded by 


Niddl 207,10-23: Sahhavirattassa na santi ganthd ti yo samathapubbangamam ariyamaggam bhdveti, tassa ddito 
updddya ganthd vikkhambhitd honti; amhatte patte, arahato ganthd ca mohd ca mvarand ca kamasamd bydpddasamd 
vihimsdsannd ditthisannd ca pahmd honti, ucchinnamuld tdldvatthukatd anabhdvam gatd dyatim anuppddadhammd ti, 
safindvirattassa na santi ganthd. Pahhdvimuttassa na santi mohd ti yo vipassandpubbahgamam ariyamaggam bhdveti, 
tassa ddito updddya mohd vikkhambhitd honti; arahattapatte, arahato mohd ca ganthd ca mvarand ca kdmasamd 
bydpddasamd vihimsdsannd ditthisannd ca pahmd honti ucchinnamuld tdldvatthukatd anabhdvamkatd dyatim 
anuppddadhammdti pamdvimuttassa na santi mohd. 
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insight. By this term, the dry-insight praetitioner is meant. 

In general, “one liberated-by-wisdom” is elassified by commentators into five types of arahants, 
including the dry-insight arahant. However, the commentaries here, surprisingly interpret one 
liberated-by-wisdom only as the dry-insight arahant, even though the context in which the term 
appears does not necessarily demand so. It seems possible that both the Paramatthajotikd II and the 
Saddhammapajjotikd base their interpretation on their precedent, the Mahdniddesa which interprets 
one liberated-by-wisdom as “one who develops the noble path preceded by insight”; thus, they 
seem to try to clarify the term using plain language. The Saddhammapajjotikd gives an exposition 
on the two kinds of noble path outlined in the Mahdniddesa, which are trodden respectively by one 
devoid of perceptions and one liberated-by-wisdom; 

The meaning of “one who develops the nohle path preceded hy serenity” is one who, 
after having let serenity proceed in advance as a leader, develops the noble path together 
with insight. It means that he arouses concentration first and then arouses the noble path 
together with insight later. ... The meaning of “one who develops the nohle path preceded 
hy insight” is one who, after having let insight proceed in advance as a leader, develops the 
noble path. It means that he first arouses insight and later arouses concentration 
accompanied by the noble path.^"^ 

Taken together, all the commentarial passages considered thus far, consistently treat the phrase 
“preceded by insight” (vipassandpubbahgama) as an attribute peculiar to the meditative approach of 
dry-insight practitioners. 


§5.5 Sukkhavipassaka in the Puggalapahhatti 


Sn-a II 547 , 32 - 548 , 2 , Niddl-a II 3I3,ii-i6: Tattha sahhavirattassa ti nekkhammasanndpubbangamdya bhdvandya 
pahinakdmddisamassa, Imind padena ubhatobhdgavimutto samathaydniko adhippeto; pahhdvimuttassa ti 
vipassandpubbangamdya bhdvandya sabbakilesehi vimuttassa, imind sukkhavipassaka adhippeto. 

Niddl-a II 313 , 21 - 24 : Yo samathapubbangamam ariyamaggatn bhdvetJ ti yo puggalo samatham pubbahgamam 
purecdrikam katvd saha vipassanam ariyamaggam bhdveti; pathamam samddhim uppddetvd pacchd saha vipassanam 
ariyamaggam uppddeti ti attho. Niddl-a II 31 3,30-33: Yo vipassanapubbangamam ariyamaggam bhdveti ti yo puggalo 
vipassanam pubbahgamam purecdrikam katvd ariyamaggam bhdveti, pathamam vipassanam uppddetvd pacchd 
ariyamaggasampayuttam samddhim bhdvetiti attho. 
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Among the seven Abhidhamma texts, only the Puggalapannatti contains passages that the Pali 
commentaries consider directly relevant to the dry-insight practitioner. 

In the beginning of the chapter Ekakapuggalapannatti, the text mentions two types of people: 
one liberated at times (samayavimutta), and one liberated not at times (asamayavimutta): 

What kind of person is one liberated at times? Here some person abides contacting those 
eight deliverances with the body from time to time, and some of his taints are destroyed by 
his seeing with wisdom. This kind of person is said to be one liberated at times. What kind 
of person is one liberated not at times? Here some person does not abide contacting those 
eight deliverances with the body from time to time, but his taints are destroyed by his seeing 
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with wisdom. This kind of person is said to be one liberated not at times. 

According to the Pancappakarana, the term “one liberated at times” is a stream-enterer, 
once-retumer, or a non-retumer, who is endowed with the attainment of the eight deliverances; “one 
liberated not at times” is a dry-insight arahant. It is said in the Pancappakarana thus: 

And, here, “liberated not at times” is the name for a dry-insight practitioner who has 
destroyed the taints. Dry-insight stream-enterers, dry-insight once-returners, dry-insight 
non-returners, the arahants who have obtained the eight deliverances, and worldlings are not 
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included in this pair. They are called “people outside this pair”. 

The canonical phrase “does not abide contacting the eight deliverances with the body from time to 
time” is open to interpretations. The interpretation adopted by the Pancappakarana is that he never 
contacts any of the eight deliverances with the body. However, an alternative interpretation is that 
he does contacts those eight deliverances with the body, but not very frequently. This alternative 
interpretation is adopted in Bimala Law’s translation of the Pancappakarana, in which he renders 
the relevant passage under discussion as the following: “Here a person goes on experiencing the 


Pp 11 , 1 - 11 : Katamo ca puggalo samayavimutto? Idh’ ekacco puggalo kdlena kdlam samayena samayam attha 
vimokkhe kdyena phusitvd viharati, panndya c’ assa disvd ekacce dsavd parikkhmd honti: ayam vuccati puggalo 
samayavimutto. Katamo ca puggalo asamayavimutto? Idh’ ekacco puggalo na h’ eva kho kdlena kdlam samayena 
samayam attha vimokkhe kdyena phusitvd viharati, panndya c’ assa disvd dsavd parikkhmd honti: ayam vuccati 
puggalo asamayavimutto. Sabbe pi ariyapuggald ariye vimokkhe asamayavimuttd. 

Pp-a 179 , 10 - 14 : Asamayavimutto ti pan’ettha sukkhavipassakakhmdsavass ’ etam ndmam, sukkhavipassakd pana 
sotdpanna-sakaddgdmi-andgdmino attha-samdpattildbhino ca khmdsavd puthujjand ca imasmim duke na labbhanti, 
dukamuttakapuggald ndma honti. 
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eight stages of emaneipation though not from time to time 

In the chapter of Catukapuggalapannatti, the Puggalapafinatti mentions four types of people: 
(1) one who obtains the inner mental serenity {ajjhattam cetosamatha) but not the higher wisdom of 
insight into the dhammas (abhipannd- dhammavipassand); (2) one who obtains the higher wisdom 
of insight into the dhammas but not the inner mental serenity; (3) one who obtains neither; and (4) 
one who obtains both. These four types of people appear in AN 4:94 too, according to which, the 
first three types should endeavor to achieve the state of the fourth who obtains both “inner mental 
serenity” and “higher wisdom of insight into the dhammas'". The sutta, AN 4:94, does not clarify 
the meanings of the two terms; while the remarks of its commentary, the Manorathapuram, are still 
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too broad. In contrast, the Puggalapahhatti itself defines the two terms and shows explicitly that 
the second type of person, who obtains the higher wisdom of insight into the dhammas but not the 
inner mental serenity, refers to the dry-insight practitioner: 

How does a person obtain the higher wisdom of insight into the dhammas but not inner 
mental serenity? Here some person is an obtainer of the supramundane path or fruit, but not 
of the attainment connected with materiality or immateriality. In this way, the person obtains 
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the higher wisdom of insight into the dhammas but not inner mental serenity. 

Here the attainment connected with materiality (rupasahagata-sarndpatti) refers to the 
form-sphere jhdna (mpajjhdna), and the attainment connected with immateriality {arupasahagata) 
to the formless jhdna (arupajjhdna). Thus, this Puggalapahhatti passage informs that one is able to 
realize the noble path and fruit without the experience of form-sphere jhdna. This is therefore 
self-evident, positive canonical evidence for the existence of dry-insight noble persons in the Pali 
Canon."^' When clarifying the meaning of this passage, the Pahcappakarana identifies the second 


Law(trans.), 1969, p. 17. 

Mp III 116,3-8: Dutiye ajjhattam cetosamathassa ti niyakajjhatte appandcittasamddhissa. Adhipahhddhamma- 
vipassandyd ti samkhdrapariggdhaka-vipassandhdnassa; tan hi adhipahhdsamkhdtah ca pahcakkhandhasamkhdtesu ca 
dhammesu vipassandbhutam, tasmd adhipahhddhammavipassand ti vuccatd ti. 

Pp 61 ,31-36: Kathah ca puggalo labhi hoti adhipahhadhammavipassanaya, na labhi ajjhattam cetosamathassa? Idh’ 
ekacco puggalo Idbhi hoti lokuttaramaggassa vd phalassa vd, na Idbhi rupasahagatdnam vd ampasahagatdnam vd 
samdpattmam: evam puggalo Idbhi hoti adhipahhddhammavipassandya, na Idbhi ajjhattam cetosamathassa. 

This term, rupasahagata, occurs in SN IV 266 and AN IV 416, which describes how a bhikkhu who enters the base 
of the infinity of space is assailed by “perception and attention connected with form” (rupasahagatd sanhdmanasikdrd). 

It is worthy to note in passing that the Puggalapahhatti explains adhipahhddhammavipassand as the supramundane 
path and fruit, but that other commentaries offer an alternative interpretation simply as mundane insight knowledge. Cf 
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type of person with the dry-insight practitioner; 

Connected with materiality: form-sphere attainment with the sign of form as its object. 
Connected with immateriality: formless attainment without the sign of form as its object. 
Among them, the first person is a worldling who obtains the eight deliverances; the second 
person is a dry-insight noble disciple; the third person is a noble disciple who obtains the 
eight deliverances; the fourth is a worldly person."^^ 

It should be emphasized here that a similar exposition to that given in the Puggalapannatti of the 
four types of people occurs in the early Abhidharma work of the Sarvastivada preserved in Chinese, 
i.e. the ^AbhidharmasamgTtiparydyapddasdstra (Apidamo-jiyimenzu-lun), 

which will be discussed in the next chapter (§6.3.2). The consistency between the Puggalapannatti 
and the *AbhidharmasatngTtiparydyapddasdstra suggests that it was a common doctrine of 
Sarvastivada and Theravada that one could still become an ariya (“noble being”) even without the 
form-sphere jhdna. 


§5.6 Miscellaneous 

In addition to the evidence already discussed, there are two commentarial passages that 
provide information on the dry-insight practitioner. However, neither directly comments on specific 
canonical passage. 

Besides Ven. SusTma as mentioned above (§5.3), the other dry-insight arahant whose name is 
revealed is Ven. Cakkhupala who appears in an episode found in the commentary of Dhammapada. 
According the Pancappakarana, Ven. Cakkhupala is a contemporary of the Buddha, living at 


Mp III 116,5-8: Adhipannadhamma-vipassanayd ti samkhdmpariggdhaka-vipassandfidnassa; tan hi adhipannd- 
samkhdtan ca pancakkhandhasamkhdtesu ca dhammesu vipassandbhutam, tasmd adhipannddhammavipassand ti 
vuccatd ti. Patis-a I 103,36-104,5: Adhipahhadhammavipassana ti evam sahkhdrdnam bhahgam passitvd passitvd 
aniccddito vipassantassa sahkhdrd ’va bhijjanti, sahkhdrdnam maranam na anno koci atthi ti bhahga-vasena suhhatam 
gahetvd pavattd vipassand; sd hi adhipahhd ‘va dhammesu ca vipassand ‘ti katvd adhipannddhammavipassand ’ti 
vuccati. 

Pp-a 244,29-245,2: Rupasahagatdnan ti rupanimittdrammandnam rupdvacarasamdpattmam. Ariipasahagatdnan ti 
na rupanimittdrammandnam arupasamdpattTnam. Ettha ca pathamo atthasamdpattildbhi puthujjano. Dutiyo 
sukkhavipassaka-ariyasdvako. Tatiyo atthasamdpattildbhi ariyasdvako. Catuttho lokiyamahdjano veditabbo. 
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Savatthi. After going forth, Ven. Cakkhupala learns from the Buddha that in the Buddha’s 
dispensation there are only two burdens i.e., the burden of scriptural study (ganthadhura) and the 
burden of insight meditation (vipassanddhura). In consideration of his old age, Ven. Cakkhupala 
forsakes the first burden and selects the second, thinking that it alone can lead him to the realization 
of arahantship; he thus learns an insight meditation subject from the Buddha. During the three 
months of the rainy season, Ven. Cakkhupala decides to adopt only three postures: walking, 
standing, and sitting postures. After one month of not sleeping in the lying posture, his eyes begin to 
deteriorate. A physician tries to persuade him to apply ointment to his eyes while in the lying 
posture, but he does not listen and insists on his vow of not lying down for three months. When he 
persists in practising meditation with the vow not to lie down, he soon attains arahantship and 
simultaneously destroys his eyes. The commentary of the Dhammapada describes the moment of 
his attainment of arahantship in the following words: 

At the end of the middle watch, his eyes and his defilements were broken simultaneously. 
After having become a dry-insight arahant, he entered and sat down in the chamber. 

The episode of Cakkhupala’s attainment of dry-insight arahantship is also recorded in the 
commentary of the Theragathd, using different expressions: 

“For me, the cessation of the defilement disease is better than the cessation of the eye 
disease,” [thinking thus,] he devoted himself to insight meditation, neglecting his eye 
disease. When he indulged in mental development, his eyes and defilements were broken 
simultaneously. He became a dry-insight arahant.'^^ 

It seems that besides SusTma in SN 12:70, Ven. Cakkhupala is the only other dry-insight practitioner 
whom the Pali commentarial literature name. That the names of people who are dry-insight 
practitioners are less revealed probably reflects the fact that dry-insight practitioners received less 
attention from the ancient commentators than serenity-vehicle practitioners did. 

Near the end of the commentary of the Theragathd, the commentator mentions different ways 


Dhp-a I 12,16-18: Athassa majjhimaydme atikkante apubbam acarimam akkhini c’eva kilesd ca pabhijjimsu. So 
sukkhavipassako arahd hutvd gabbham pavisitvd nisidi. 

Th-a I 207,9-13: So ‘akkhi-roga-vilpasamanato kitesa-roga-vupasamanameva mayham varan ’ ti akkhi-rogam 
ajjhupekkhitvd vipassandyam yeva yutta-ppayutto ahosi. Tassa bhdvanam ussukkdpentassa apubbam acarimam akkhmi 
c’eva kilesd ca bhijjimsu. So sukkha-vipassako arahd ahosi. 
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to categorize the diseiples of the Buddha. One way to elassify the disciples is into five types: (1) 
one who reaches perfeetion (pdramippatta); (2) one who obtains diseriminating knowledges 
(patisambhiddppatta); (3) one endowed with the six super knowledges (chalabhinna); (4) one 
endowed with the three true knowledges (tevijja); and (5) dry-insight praetitioner (sukkhavipassaka). 
As to the dry-insight practitioner the commentary has the following notes the following: 

This elarification [of the dry-insight praetitioner] is said after examining the general nature 
of disciples. Here, in the eanonical text, no dry-insight praetitioners at all have eome down 
[i.e., been mentioned]. 

The meaning of these two sentenees is somewhat obscure. To the best of my understanding, it 
seems to imply that the eanonieal texts do not mention any specific arahants as dry-insight 
practitioners."^^ This differs from the other categories, such as pdramippatta, patisambhiddppatta, 
chalabhinna, and tevijja, of which the eanonical texts freely cite specific names. In other words, 
what the commentator desires to convey to his readers is that in spite of the canonical absence of 
speeified dry-insight praetitioners, an examination of the general charaeteristics of disciples 
mentioned in the Canon reveals that some were dry-insight arahants. 


Th-a III 209,3-5,: Ayanca vibhdgo sdvakdnam sddhdmna-bhdvam upaparikkhitvd vutto. Idha pdliyam dgatd nattheva 
sukkhavipasssakd. 

""" I am indebted to Ven. Bhikkhu Bodhi for helping me to translate and understand the seeond sentenee in an email 
dated 29 Jan, 2008. 
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Chapter Six 

The Complete Type of Wisdom-Liberated One in the 
Sarvastivada’s Canonical and Commentarial Literature 


This chapter examines the eanonieal and eommentarial literatures of Sarvdstivdda sehool that 
are preserved in Chinese translation as well as investigates the doetrine of the “eomplete type of 
wisdom-liberated one” Quanfen-huijietuo), a eoneept very similar to that of the 

sukkhavipassaka in the Theravada sehool. It will be demonstrated that the doetrine eoneerning the 
“eomplete type of wisdom-liberated one” is not only preserved in the Sarvastivada’s eommentarial 
literatures but also preserved in its Canon, the Samyukta-dgama to be preeise. 

Among the suttas of the Sarvastivada’s Agamas, the SusTma Sutta^ (SA 347) of the 
Samyukta-agama is the most eentrally important one to be diseussed beeause on the authority of 
this sutta, the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma texts establish the doetrine of the “eomplete type of 
wisdom-liberated one”. To faeilitate the investigation into the doetrine of “eomplete type of 
wisdom-liberated one”, seetion §6.1 presents an English translation of the SusTma Sutta of the 
Chinese Samyukta-dgama. Seetion §6.2 then eompares the three extant versions of the SusTma 
Sutta —two in Chinese and one in Pali—with the implieations drawn from the said eomparison 
diseussed as well. Seetion §6.3 foeuses on the relevant eommentarial passages of Sarvastivada 
sehool, whieh either preserve eomments on the SusTma Sutta or quote it as eanonieal support for 
their argument. Seetion §6.4 diseusses how the SusTma Sutta of the Sarvastivada was ehanged under 
the influenee of the aneient eommentarial tradition. Seetion §6.5 reveals that the definitions of right 
eoneentration given in the Sarvastivadin Agama texts are in eoneord with the doetrine of the 
“eomplete type of wisdom-liberated one”. 


' The Taisho edition does not give a title; I follow Akanuma (1929, p. 48) who suggested as the title. 

^ This Samyukta-dgama is a Chinese counterpart of Pali Samyutta-nikdya. It was translated into Chinese by Bao-yun ^ 
^ between 435-445 C.E. based on the original manuscript either read out by Gunabhadra or brought by Fa-xian 
from Ceylon. Cf Yin-Shun, 1983, p. 1. According to Enomoto (2001, pp. 31-41), the original manuscript was less 
likely brought by Fa-xian from Ceylon than it was by Gunabhadra from the middle reaches of Ganges. 
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§6.1 The Susima Sutta of the Samyukta-agama 

The SusTma Sutta of Samyutta-nikdya (SN 12:70) has sometimes been viewed as evidenee for 
the existenee of wisdom-liberated arahants who do not obtain any form-sphere jhdna. However, 
some seholars have highlighted that the Pali eommentary rather than the SusTma sutta proper 
supports the existenee of such arahants since the sutta confirms only that one can attain arahantship 
without the five mundane super knowledges (abhihhds) and four formless jhdnas; no reference is 
given to the form-sphere jhanas. Nevertheless, the Sarvastivada’s version of the Susima Sutta 
clearly documents the arahants who lack form-sphere jhdnas, and thus it corresponds to the Pali 
commentarial explanations on the SusTma Sutta given by Buddhaghosa. 

Although the SusTma Sutta in the Samyukta-dgama plays an extremely central role in 
constructing the doctrine of the “complete type of wisdom-liberated one” in the Sarvastivada school, 
it has not been well discussed by scholars dealing with the issue of the dry-insight practitioner. Thus, 
to facilitate the discussion, 1 shall first give my English translation of the sutta. 

§6.1.1 The Translation of the Susima Sutta in the Samyukta-dgama^ 

Thus have 1 heard. On one occasion, the Buddha was dwelling at Rajagrha in the Bamboo 
Grove, the Squirrel Sanctuary. Respected, esteemed, and offered to by kings, ministers, brahmins, 
householders, lay persons and other worldly people, the Buddha and his disciple community 
obtained great gains such as robes, alms-food, lodgings, and medicinal requisites. In contrast, the 
wanderers of other sects were not respected, esteemed, nor offered to with robes, alms-food, 
lodgings, and medicinal requisites. 

Now on that occasion, many wanderers of other sects gathered in the Wonderful Hall,^ where 
the following conversation took place: “In the past we were always revered by kings, ministers, 
householders, lay persons and other people, respected and offered to by them with robes, alms-food, 
lodgings, and medicinal requisites. But, now all these are gone. People respect and offer only the 
ascetic Gautama and his disciple community with robes, alms-food, lodgings, and medicinal 


^ E.g. Gunaratana, 1985, pp. 199-200; Thanissaro Bhikkhu, 1998, translator’s note; CDB 785 nn. 210, 212. 

For the Chinese text, see Appendix 3. 

^ Translation of The term literally meaning “never”, is probably translated from the Sanskrit 

equivalent of the Pali abbhuta. 
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requisites. Now, among this assembly, who is endowed with wisdom and great power, able to 
secretly approach the community of the ascetic Gautama to go forth there, learn, and teach to us his 
dhamma so that we will use the learned dhamma to educate kings, ministers, householders, and lay 
persons, to make them have faith and satisfaction and give offerings to us as much as before?” Then, 
a person said, “There is a young man named SusTma, wise and intelligent, able to learn and teach us 
Gotama’s dhamma.’’’’ 

Now on that occasion, those wanderers of other sects approached the place of SusTma, saying, 
“Today, we people gathered in the Wonderful Hall, where the following conversation took place, 
‘Before we were always revered by kings, ministers, householders, lay persons and worldly people, 
respected and offered to by them with robes, alms-food, lodgings, and medicinal requisites. But 
now all these are gone. All those kings, ministers, householders, lay persons and worldly people 
now respect and offer only the ascetic Gautama and his disciple community. Among our assembly, 
who is intelligent and wise, able to approach secretly the community of the ascetic Gautama to go 
forth there, learn dhamma, and come back to educate kings, ministers, householders, lay persons 
and thus enable our assembly regain their respect, esteem and offerings as before?’ One person said, 
‘Only SusTma is intelligent and wise, able to approach secretly the dhamma of Gautama to go forth 
and learn, able to learn and remember the dhamma said by Gautama and come back to preach.’ It is 
because of this that we come to invite you. You, venerable sir, should do it!” Then, keeping silence 
SusTma consented and approached the Squirrel Sanctuary in the Bamboo Grove of Rajagrha. 

On that occasion, many bhikkhus were practising walking meditation in the open outside their 
rooms. Then, SusTma approached those bhikkhus and said, “Venerable sirs! May I go forth, obtain 
full ordination, and lead a holy life in this right dhamma.’’’’ Then, those bhikkhus led SusTma to the 
Blessed One, they paid homage by touching the Buddha’s feet with their heads, sat at one side and 
said to the Buddha, “Blessed One! This wanderer of other sects desires to go forth, obtain full 
ordination, and lead a holy life in this right dhamma.’’’’ Then, knowing the thoughts in the mind of 
SusTma, the wanderer of other sects, the Blessed One told those bhikkhus, “You should ordain 
SusTma the wanderer of other sects; let him go forth.” Then, those bhikkhus ordained SusTma 
willingly. 

Half a month after SusTma’s going forth, a certain bhikkhu told him, “SusTma! You should 
know that birth has been destroyed by us , the holy life has been lived, what has to be done has been 
done. We understand by ourselves that there is no more future existence.” Then, SusTma asked the 
bhikkhu: “Did you venerable one learn to be secluded from sensual pleasures, secluded from 
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unwholesome states, to enter the first jhdna aecompanied by initial application and sustained 
application;^ did you then cause the taints not to arise and make the mind well-liberated?” The 
bhikkhu replied, “No, SusTma!” 

[SusTma] asked again: “How did you, with the subsiding of the initial application and sustained 
application, enter the second jhdna, which has internal confidence and unification of the mind, is 
without initial application and sustained application, and has rapture and happiness born of 
concentration; did you then cause the taints not to arise and make the mind well-liberated?” The 
bhikkhu replied, “No, SusTma!” 

[SusTma] asked again: “Ddi you, venerable one, with the fading away of rapture, dwell 
equanimous and, mindful and clearly comprehending, experience happiness with the body, thus 
enter the third jhdna about which the noble ones declare, ‘He is equanimous, mindful, one who 
dwells happily’; did you cause the taints not to arise and make the mind well-liberated?” [The 
bhikkhu'] replied, “No, SusTma!” 

[SusTma] asked again, “Did you, venerable one, with the abandoning of pleasure and pain and 
with the previous passing away of joy and displeasure, enter the fourth jhdna which is 
neither-painful-nor-pleasant and includes the purification of mindfulness by equanimity; did you 
then cause the taints not to arise and make the mind well-liberated?” [The bhikkhu] replied, “No, 
SusTma!” 

[SusTma] asked again, “Did you touch with the body and dwell in those peaceful deliverances 
which transcend forms, the formless attainments; did you then cause the taints not to arise and make 
the mind well liberated?” [The bhikkhu] replied, “No, SusTma!” 

[SusTma] asked again, “Why do your words, venerable one, appear divers, why does what was 
said previously contradict what was said later? How is it possible that you declared [yourself as an 
arahant] when you did not obtain jhdna^T' The bhikkhu replied, “I am a wisdom-liberated one,” 

o 

Having said thus, those bhikkhus rose from their seats and departed. 


® The descriptions of the four jhdnas are similar to those usually found in the Pali Nikdyas. Here, I adop the English 
translation by Bhikkhu Bodhi (2000, pp. 1015-1016). 

^ The Chinese term fp/E might be the translation of either dhydna or samddhi. 

* Here, the text has so it seems that SusTma was talking to more than one bhikkhu despite that the text 

earlier states that SusTma met a certain (—fbJx) after his ordination. 
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On that occasion, knowing that those bhikkhus departed, SusTma thought, “The words of those 
venerable ones appear diverse; what was said previously eontradiets what was said later. They said 
they did not obtain jhdna but deelared they had known and realized [arahantship] by themselves.” 
Having thought thus, he approaehed the Buddha, paid homage by touehing the feet [of the Buddha] 
with his head, sat at one side, and told the Buddha, “Blessed One! A number of bhikkhus declared in 
front of me thus, ‘Birth is destroyed by me, the holy life has been lived, what had to be done has 
been done. I understand by myself there is no more future existenee.’ So I asked those venerable 
ones whether they are secluded from sensual desire, secluded from unwholesome states ...(up 
to)...^ they dwell [in those peaeeful deliveranees that transeend forms, the formless attainments] 
having touched them with the body, then whether they eause the taints not to arise and make the 
mind well-liberated. They replied to me saying, ‘No. SusTma!’ so I immediately inquired, ‘[Your] 
words appear diverse. What was said previously eontradiets what was said later. [How is it possible 
that] you did not obtain the [eight] attainments, but deelared to have known and realized 
[arahantship] by yourselves?’ They answered to me, ‘I am liberated by wisdom’. After having said 
that, eaeh one of them rose from their seats and departed. Now I shall ask the Blessed One, why did 
their words appear diverse, why does what was said previously eontradiet what is said later? How is 
it possible that they did not obtain the [eight] attainments, but deelared to have known and realized 
[arahantship] by themselves?” 

The Buddha told SusTma, “They first knew the stability of the dhamma; afterwards, they knew 
nibbdna. Dwelling alone, withdrawn, diligent, ardent, and resolute,'^ these good elansmen 
abandoned the view of ‘I’ and so eaused their taints not to exist with their minds well-liberated.” 

SusTma replied to the Buddha, “Even now I do not understand how it is that they first knew the 
stability of the dhamma, afterwards nibbdna, and then dwelling alone, withdrawn, diligent, ardent 
and resolute, these good elansmen abandoned the view of ‘F and made their taints not to exist with 
their minds well-liberated.” 

The Buddha told SusTma, “Whether you understand or not, they first knew the stability of the 


^ I render Tl/iS as “... (up to) ...”. The Chinese term is similar to pe in the Pali texts. 

*** The Chinese term jE^ is the usual rendering for the Sanskrit equivalent to samdpatti. 

" I adopt Yuan and Ming editions’ variant reading, instead of In my understanding, — ' f§f 

M. ' ' S'ld ' is the rendering for the Sanskrit equivalent of the Pali eko vupakattho appamatto dtdpi 

pahitatto viharanto. 
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dhamma, afterwards nibbdna, and then dwelling alone, withdrawn, diligent, ardent, and resolute, 
these good elansmen abandoned the view of ‘I’ and made their taints not to exist with their minds 
well-liberated.” 

SusTma told the Buddha, “I only wish the Blessed One would preaeh the dhamma to me so that 
I shall be able to know the knowledge of the stability of the dhamma, and see the knowledge of the 
stability of the dhamma," The Buddha told SusTma, “I shall ask you questions; answer me as you 
see fit. SusTma! What do you think that with birth, aging-and-death comes to be? Without birth 
aging-and-death cannot come to be?” SusTma replied, “Yes, Blessed One! With birth, 
aging-and-death comes to be; without birth aging-and-death cannot come to be.” 

Just as birth, so are existence, clinging, craving, feeling, contact, six sense bases, 
name-and-form, consciousness, formations, and ignorance. 

“With ignorance, formations come to be? Without ignorance, formations cannot come to be?” 
SusTma replied to the Buddha, “Yes, Blessed One! With ignorance, formations come to be. Without 
ignorance, formations cannot come to be.” 

The Buddha told SusTma, “Without birth there is no aging-and-death? Without the cessation of 
birth there cannot be the cessation of aging-and-death?” SusTma replied to the Buddha, “Yes, 
Blessed One! Without birth there is no aging-and-death. Without the cessation of birth there cannot 
be the cessation of aging-and-death.” ... (up to)...“Without ignorance there is no formation? Not 
Without the cessation of ignorance there cannot be the cessation of formations?” SusTma replied to 
the Buddha, “Yes, Blessed One! Without ignorance there is no formation. Without the cessation of 
ignorance there cannot be the cessation of formations.” 

The Buddha told SusTma, “Knowing thus and seeing thus, does one, secluded from sensual 
desire, secluded from unwholesome states, [enter the first jhdna accompanied by initial application 
and sustained application] ...(up to)... dwell [in those peaceful deliverances that transcend forms, 
the formless attainments] having touched them with the body?” SusTma told the Buddha, “No, 
Blessed One!” The Buddha told SusTma, “This is the way how they first knew the stability of 
dhamma, afterwards nibbdna, and how dwelling alone, withdrawn, diligent, ardent and resolute, 
these good clansmen abandoned the view of T’ and made their taints not to exist with their minds 
well-liberated.” 

After the Buddha delivered this sutra, Ven. SusTma became dust-free, stainless and obtained a 
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purified vision of dhamma. On that occasion, SusTma saw the dhamma, attained the dhamma, 
knew the dhamma, had faith independent of others, crossed independent of others, and gained 
intrepidity in the right dhamma. Having paid homage by touching the feet [of the Buddha] with 
his head, he said to the Buddha, “Blessed One! I now repent my transgression. I went forth in this 
right dhamma for stealing secrets. That is why I repent now.” 

The Buddha said to SusTma, “Why did you go forth in this right dhamma for stealing secrets?” 
SusTma said to the Buddha: “Blessed One! A number of wanderers of other sects approached me 
saying: ‘SusTma! You should know this: In the past we were revered and offered to by kings, 
ministers, householders, lay persons and other worldly people. But now all these are gone. They 
now offer only the ascetic Gotama and his disciple community. You should secretly approach, go 
forth and learn dhamma among the ascetic Gotama and his disciples. Once you obtain the dhamma, 
come back to teach us so that we could educate the world with the dhamma heard from him and 
make people revere and give offering to us as before.’ For this reason. Blessed One, I went forth in 
the right dhamma and vinaya for stealing secrets. Now, I repent. May the Blessed One accept my 
repentance out of compassion.” 

The Buddha said to SusTma, “I accept your repentance. You should repeat this, ‘I was so 
foolish, so inept, so unwise that I went forth for stealing secrets in the right dhamma and vinaya. 
Now I repent.’” [SusTma replied,] “When one sees one’s transgression, knows one’s transgression, 
there will be the fulfillment of future restraint and a growth of merit, not decrease. Why is it? For 
whoever sees one’s own transgression knows one’s own transgression and repents it, there will be 
the fulfillment of future restraint, and a growth of merit, not decrease.” 

The Buddha said to SusTma, “Now I shall give a simile. The wise understand by means of a 
simile. Suppose the patrols were to arrest a bandit, bring him fettered to the King, saying, ‘Lord, 
this man is a robber. May the King punish him for his crime.’ The King would say to them, ‘Bind 
this criminal’s arms behind his back, and lead him around the country, loudly proclaiming [his 
crime]. Then take him to the execution place of criminals outside the city and pierce him with three 


The Chinese sentenee “laSSSiJp ’ eorresponds with but differs from the Pali formula virajam vitamalam 

dhammacakkhum udapddi beeause in the Chinese sentenee, (yuan-chen) and Slfjp (li-gou) are verbal phrases, 

not adjeetives qualifying (“vision of dhamma’"). 

Similar sentenee ean be found in the Nikdyas, e.g, MN I 380,8-io: ditthadhammo pattadhammo viditadhammo 
pariyogdlhadhammo tinnavicikiccho vigatakathamkatho vesdrajjappatto aparappaccayo satthusdsane. 
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hundred spears around his body and four limbs.’ The exeeutioner, reeeiving the order of the King, 
would bind this eriminal’s arms behind his back, and lead him around the city, loudly proclaiming 
[his crime]. Then he takes him to the execution place of criminals outside the city and pierces him 
with a hundred spears around his body and four limbs. At noon, the King would ask, Ts the criminal 
still alive?’ A courtier might reply. Alive.’ The King would give order to his courtier again, ‘Pierce 
him with a hundred spears again. In the evening pierce him again with a hundred spears.’ But, still 
he would not dead.” The Buddha said to SusTma, “The King gives punishment. Pierced by three 
hundred spears, will there be any part intact in the criminal’s body as big as his palm?” SusTma said 
to the Buddha, “No, Blessed One.” [The Blessed One] asked SusTma further, “When the criminal is 
pierced by three hundred spears, does he suffer extreme and acute pain?” SusTma said to the Buddha, 
“[He suffers] extreme pain. Blessed One! Even pierced by one spear he suffers unbearable pains, 
how can one bear being pierced by three hundred spears?” The Buddha said to SusTma, “This is 
bearable still. If one goes forth in this right dhamma for stealing secrets, stealing dhamma and 
preaching it to others, he will suffer pain and suffering many times more than the criminal.” While 
the Buddha delivered this dhamma, SusTma the wanderer of other sects destroyed the taints with his 
mind liberated. After this sutta was delivered by the Buddha, SusTma felt delighted and rejoiced in 
what the Buddha said. 


§6.1.2 Comments 

According to the SusTma Sutta of Sarvastivada version, those arahants liberated by wisdom 
claim the attainment of arahantship, but when they are asked by SusTma about jhdna attainment, 
they openly deny their attainment of any of the four formless jhdnas and the four form-sphere 
jhdnas. This statement agrees with the Pali commentary, the SdratthapakdsinT, according to which, 
those arahants in SN 12:70 are nijjhdnakd sukkhavipassakd (“dry-insight practitioners without 
jhdna"). Now, certain questions may be posed as to the antiquity and authenticity of the two 
versions of the SusTma Sutta: “Which version represents the original teachings of the Buddha?” And 
which version is more original than the other one? When Gombrich discussed the SusTma Sutta 
preserved in the Samyukta-dgama, he overlooked the conversation between SusTma and those 
bhikkhus liberated by wisdom—the intention being the existence of arahants without form-sphere 
jhdnas developed—and consequently he suggested that the original text of the SusTma Sutta or 
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something resembling is preserved in the Sarvastivadin version/"^ Nevertheless, in view of the 
agreement between the SusTma Sutta of Sarvastivada and the Sdratthapakdsim of Theravada, it 
seems more reasonable to suggest the opposite; in other words, it seems quite possible that the 
Sarvastivada’s SusTma Sutta is a later version influenced by the subsequent commentarial tradition 
inherited and shared by the Sarvastivada and Theravada. If this is the case, when did the change of 
the Sarvastivadin version of the SusTma Sutta take place?” Yet there is still a possibility that the 
Sarvastivada version represents the original version that denies those arahants even the first 
form-sphere jhdna, while the Pali version is a later modified version, whose redactors had 
deliberately removed the section on form-sphere jhdnas for some uncertain reason, possibly to 
reemphasize the importance of form-sphere jhdna. 

Since the SusTma Sutta in the Samyutta-nikdya and the one in the Samyukta-dgama are 
ascribed to two different schools, when the two versions differ, both have the equal right to claim 
authenticity. Thus, it is difficult to discern which version or which part thereof represents the 
original teaching of the Buddha or the version of the first Buddhist council. A third version deriving 
from a Buddhist school other than the Theravada and Sarvastivada is so required for comparison. 
The version representing the original teachings of the Buddha cannot be determined without a 
careful study of all available versions of the SusTma Sutta preserved in the canonical and 
post-canonical literature of all Buddhist schools. 


§6.2 A Comparison of the Three Versions of the Susima Sutta 

Besides the Sarvastivada and Theravada versions, there is a long passage recounting the story 
of SusTma’s going forth as a spy in the Mahdsdmghikavinaya {Mohe-sengqi-lu),‘^ the 

Vinaya of the Mahasarnghikas school. The passage can thus be viewed as the Mahasarnghikas 
version of the SusTma Sutta. The following subchapter discusses the differences and similarities 
among the three versions of the story of SusTma in eight sections. The SusTma Sutta in the 
Samyukta-dgama is abbreviated as SAS, the SusTma Sutta of the Samyutta-nikdya as SNS, and the 
story of SusTma in the Mahdsdmghikavinaya as MVS. 


Gombrich, 1996, pp. 123-24. 

It is translated into Chinese from a manuseript found by Fa-xian at Pataliputra by Buddhabhadra and Fa-xian iJI 
during 416-418 C.E. Cf Yin-shun, 1971, p. 70; Prebish, Charles , 1994, p. 57. 

See Appendix for my English translation and the original text of the Mahasarnghikas version. 
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§6.2.1 The Place where the Buddha Dwelt 

At the very onset, there is divergenee among the three versions as to the setting of the story. 
According to SAS and SNS, the Buddha was dwelling at Rajagaha, in the Bamboo Grove, the 
Squirrel Sanctuary. However, MVS states that the Buddha was dwelling at SavatthT in Jeta’s Grove, 
Anathapindika’s Park. 


§6.2.2 The Reason for Susima’s Going Forth 

As to the reason for SusTma’s'^ going forth into the order of the Buddha, all versions relate a 
similar story: the Buddha and his disciples were respected and amply offered requisites, but SusTma 
and his associates, who belonged to other sects, were not. At the request of his associates, SusTma 
promised to go forth as a spy. Though the descriptions are similar, the difference lies in the detail 
given: SAS has the most detail, while SNS the least. As to their framework, SAS and MVS are 
close to each other since both record how the wanderers of other sects gathered in an assembly hall 
and unanimously recommend SusTma to go forth as a spy. 


§6.2.3 Susima’s Going Forth 

According to SAS, when SusTma arrived at the Squirrel Sanctuary, he saw many bhikkhus 
practising “walking meditation” (ISfA jing-xing). Aware of SusTma’s wish to go forth the bhikkhus 
brought him to the Buddha, who asked the bhikkhus to give him full ordination despite knowing his 
immoral motive. 

In SNS, SusTma first visited Ananda, who then took him to see the Buddha. The Buddha 
required Ananda to ordain him, and he immediately went forth in the presence of the Buddha. 

In MVS, SusTma went to Jeta’s Grove, saw many bhikkhus practising either “walking 
meditation” or “sitting meditation” zuo-chan), and expressed his wish to go forth in Buddha’s 
order. The bhikkhus replied that outsiders wishing to go forth should first undergo a probationary 
period of four months. SusTma accepted the condition, and after four months, the bhikkhus gave him 


Susima is called in SAV; in MVS. 
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Susima full ordination by themselves without eonsulting the Buddha. 


§6.2.4 Susima’s Encounter with the Wisdom-Liberated Arahants 

In SAS, just half a month after SusTma’s going forth a bhikkhu appeared out of nowhere and 
announeed his own attainment of arahantship. The brevity of the plot seems a little abrupt. 

In MVS, SusTma visited the Buddha after his full ordination. At that time, a number of 
bhikkhus visited Buddha too. After reporting to the Buddha about their attainment of arahantship the 
bhikkhus departed, and not long after SusTma himself took leave from the Buddha and approaehed 
them. 

Aceording to SNS, after SusTma’s going forth, eertain bhikkhus elaimed their attainment of 
arahantship to the Buddha in the absenee of SusTma. Only after hearing about this event did SusTma 
approaeh them. 


§6.2.5 Susima’s Conversation with the Wisdom-Liberated Arahants 

The three versions differ in relation to the eontents of the eonversation between SusTma and the 
wisdom-liberated arahants. Regarding the most significant part on the relation between 
concentration and enlightenment, MVS and SNS are akin to each other as neither mentions the 
four form-sphere jhdnas. 

In SAS, SusTma asked the bhikkhus who claimed arahantship whether they were endowed with 
any of the four form-sphere jhdnas and four formless attainments. The bhikkhus denied their 
attainment of any of these form-sphere and formless concentrations. Then SusTma pointed out the 
contradiction between their open announcement of arahantship and their acknowledgement of 
lacking of those jhdna. The bhikkhus replied that they are “liberated by wisdom” and then 

departed. According to SAS, the arahants did not attain any form-sphere jhdna. 

In both SNS and MVS, SusTma visited and asked the bhikkhus whether they had claimed 
arahantship in the presence of the Buddha, to which they replied in the affirmative. In MVS, SusTma 
asked them whether they had attained the supernormal power of divine eye, the knowledge of past 
abodes, and the formless attainments, to which they replied in the negative. In SNS, SusTma’s 
questions were connected with the five mundane super knowledges and the formless attainments; 
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the replies were all negative. In both SNS and MVS, Susima questioned the possibility of how one 
ean elaim arahantship and at the same time acknowledge the non-attainment of the five supernormal 
powers and the four formless jhanas. In response to SusTma’s question, in both SNS and MVS, 
like SAS, the bhikkhus identified themselves as arahants “liberated by wisdom” 
prajhddvimukta). In both SNS and MVS, SusTma asked the arahants to explain in more detail, 
though their second reply simply restated their identities as wisdom-liberated arahants without 
clarifying the meaning for SusTma. Following the conversation between SusTma and the arahants 
there is a passage in both SNS and MVS that describes SusTma’s intention to approach the Buddha 
for assistance; this passage is absent in SAS. 


§6.2.6 Susima’s Questions to the Buddha 

SusTma’s questions to Buddha are similar in the three versions. Among them, SAS gives the 
most detail as SusTma recounts his conversation with the bhikkhus to the Buddha. SAS 
unambiguously shows that SusTma’s confusion concerns the relation between the realization of 
arahantship and jhdnic attainment {samdpatti) as he asks the Buddha, “Why did their words appear 
diverse, what was said previously contradicts what was said later? How is it possible that they did 
not obtain the [eight] attainments but declared to have known and realized [arahantship] by 
themselves”?” 

For SAS and SNS, the Buddha’s initial answer to SusTma’s question is the same. Both version 
mention the sequence of the two knowledges: first the knowledge of the stability of the dhamma 
and then the knowledge of nibbdna. In contrast, MVS contains a different set of knowledges: first 
knowledge of the dhamma, and then knowledge of analogy. No matter which set represents the 

T22, 363a, h-m: ’ ^tTBA ’ “ 

tU'rafa^ ? SN II 123,18-19: “Ettha ddni dyasmanto idam ca veyydkaranam imesam ca dhammdnam asamdpatti. 

The Chinese translation is ^'dk^'i^]dd^{xian-fazhi,hou-bizhi). The two terms and fhW are, in general, the 
respeetive renderings for the Sanskrit equivalent of the Pali terms dhamme ndna and anvaye fidna (SN 12:33). The 
anvaye ndna of Theravada Buddhism, aeeording to CDB 754 n. 104, is interpreted by the eommentary as 
paccavekkhana-ndna (“reviewing knowledge”), but from its eontext it may be better understood as anumdnandna 
(“inferential knowledge”). The term anvayandna is understood as knowledge based on inferenee in Vism 642; a similar 
interpretation for ean be found in the *Sdriputrdbhidharma at T28, 605e,2-8 and the *Tattvasiddhisastra at T32, 
371e ,28-372a,2. However, it is noteworthy that the *Abhidharmanyayanusamsastra (T29, 735e,25-28) opposes to sueh an 
interpretation: If Bbll, ’ 
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original words of the Buddha, the crux of his answer is that the attainment of arahantship concerns 

the arising of two knowledges in sequence, not the formless (or in SAS, form-sphere) attainments 

and supernormal powers. In all versions, SusTma remained confused after hearing the Buddha’s 

initial answer and asked him to give a more detailed explanation. Surprisingly, in SAS, SusTma asks 

the Buddha only to help him know and see the knowledge of stability of the dhamma without 
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mentioning the other knowledge. 


§6.2.7 The Buddha’s Detailed Explanation 

In all the three versions, the Buddha teaches SusTma the doctrine of “dependant origination” 

(paticcasamuppdda). While SAS and MVS resemble each other in representing the Buddha’s 

detailed explanation of SusTma’s questions, SNS uniquely contains an exposition on the non-self 

nature of the five aggregates before elaborating the doctrine of dependant origination. After the 

exposition of the doctrine of dependant origination, all three versions have SusTma acknowledging 

that though he knows and sees the law of dependant origination, he does not attain any mundane 

super knowledge and formless jhdna experience (in SAS, together with form-sphere jhdna). Then, 

in SAS, the Buddha’s explanation concludes that this is how one first knows the stability of the 

dhamma and afterwards nibbdna. However, in both SNS and MVS, the Buddha ends his exposition 

21 

with the same question that SusTma originally posed to the arahants bhikkhus. 


§6.2.8 The Ending 

Both SAS and MVS mention that once taught by the Buddha the doctrine of dependant 
origination, SusTma obtains the “purified vision of the dhamma" which refers at least to 

the attainment of stream-entry. Though SNS does not articulate that SusTma attained the “purified 
vision of the dhamma" his dialogue with the Buddha suggests he at least becomes a sotdpanna. 
Approaching the end of the story, all three versions have SusTma confessing his immoral motive to 


20 97b,is: It seems that the seeond (“knowledge of the stability of the 

dhamma"') is a eorruption, perhaps a seribal error, and should be replaeed with (“knowledge of nibbdna”). 

MVS: SNII123: “Ettha, ddni, 

Susima idanca veyydkaranam imesam ca dhammdnam asamdpatti. 
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go forth as a spy and then asking the Buddha for forgiveness. The Buddha aeeepts his confession 
and relates a simile on the punishment of criminals by a king to depict the unwholesome results of 
going forth as a spy. The descriptions of punishment in SAS and SNS both relate to striking by 
spears, while that in MVS relates to cutting a person into pieces with a knife and attacking a person 
with horses and elephants. Differing from SNS and MVS, SAS includes a final statement that 
SusTma destroyed all taints with his mind liberated 


§6.2.9 Comments 

The fact that the three schools—Theravada, Sarvastivada, and Mahasarnghika—preserve the 
same story of SusTma in their Tipitaka suggests there to be an original version of the SusTma Sutta, 
that was handed down by oral tradition from the time of the first Buddhist council—the first year 
after the final nibbdna of the Buddha—or, at least, from the first schism of Buddhism. The above 
comparison has highlighted the complexity arising in the similarity and differences of the three 
versions and therefore the difficulty to discern which version alone is the original or the closest to 
the original one, as Richard Gombrich has previously done. 

However, it is reasonable to assume that the plots shared by all three versions most probably 
represent the content of the original version of the SusTma Sutta. These plots include the scene of 
SusTma’s going forth as a spy, his confusion about the relation between the formless attainments and 
the realization of arahantship, and the Buddha’s exposition on dependant origination. Due to the 
exposition on the law of dependant origination, the SusTma Sutta was placed in the Niddna 
Samyutta by the redactors of the Samyutta-nikdya. 

When a plot in a certain version finds no parallel in the remaining two, it is often almost 
impossible to discern which represents the original. There is, for example, SusTma’s original 
encounter with the arahants: in all three versions, the time and place of the meeting differ from one 
another. In fact, such variances concerning the identity of the characters involved and the place 
where a sermon was preached are usually characteristic of literature of early Buddhism, which was 
handed down through oral transmission. An example of such variances can be found in the 
versions of the SusTma Sutta: MVS names SavatthT as the place where it was preached, while SNS 


On oral tradition of early Buddhism, see Allon 1997a and 1997b; Norman, 1997, pp. 41-57; Cousins, 1983, pp. 1-11; 
Wynne, 2004. 
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and SAS name Rajagaha. 

It should be noted that the Vinayas of the Sarvastivada affirm that if the reeiters forget the 
name of a plaee where a sermon was given or a vinaya rule established, they may ehoose as they 
wish any name of the following six places: Campa, SavatthT, Vesali, Rajagaha, Pataliputta, and 
Kapilavatthu. Similarly, if the name of a king is forgotten, they can use that of Pasenadi, if the name 
of a householder, Anathapindaka, or if the name of a laywoman, Visakha. Since the places and 
persons mentioned in a sutta do not necessarily represent historical fact, it seems meaningless to 
discuss which version represents the original when such minor details are inconsistent. 

When two versions agree with each other but differ from or contradict the third, it is also 
impossible to discern which represents the original. In such cases, there might be at least two ways 
of interpretation. First, the two matching versions may represent the original, while the unique 
version represents a later addition or change. Second, the two matching versions represent a later 
change while the unique version represents the original version. Unless we can get all versions of 
the SusTma Sutta, it is normally not easy to tell which interpretation is better than the other. The 
least we can say is that the two matching versions probably share the same textual lineage while the 
unique version does not. 

For example, SAS and SNS both have the Buddha saying that the “knowledge of stability of 
the dhamma" (dhammatthindna) precedes the “knowledge of nibbdna” (nibbdne fidna), while MVS 
has the Buddha mentioning the “knowledge of dhamma" and then the “knowledge of 

analogy” Thus, regarding the sequence of the two knowledges. At least we can say that SNS 

and SAS share the same textual lineage, i.e. the lineage of the Sthaviravada, while MVS does not. 

Similar to the sequence of the two knowledges in the MVS is the episode of SusTma’s full 
ordination. Only MVS mentions SusTma’s undertaking a probation period of four months before his 
full ordination. Since this plot is found neither in SAS nor in SNS, MVS does not share the same 


The Ksudmkavastu of Mulasarvastivada, —(T 24 , 328 , 15-20) says: ! 

mAAts ’ AmA ’ • mmm > mimm » 

AM ’ ? im ■ ^ mm - 

iSS ’ ISATa. The Vinaya of Sarvastivada, Afllfllt Shi-Song-Lu (T23, 288b,26-c,i) says: AAfllH ’ AAfStjSilPni'fij • 

m#! mmmmmmmimm' mm ' bjfi* > : a aam— mtm' Afta' m 

AHH ' AAM ' iSIlA ' iteliliftM ° MUSk ? SAMIT ’ Also cf. Schopen (1997). 
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texual lineage with SAS and SNS in this point. However, eonsidering that MSV is the vinaya of the 
Mahdsdmghika, it might not be impossible that the episode of probation is a later interpolation by 
the eompilers of MVS in order to make the seene eonsistent with the vinaya rule. Even though this 
plot may be a later interpolation into MVS, it does not neeessarily eonnote that the notion of a 
probation period is a later invention of eompilers and falls outside of the teaehing of the Theravada 
Buddhism and Sarvastivada Buddhism. After all, the same rule on probation is mentioned in 
different Buddhist sehools’ vinayas ineluding Theravada and Sarvastivada.^"^ 

Another example is the Buddha’s exposition on the “non-self’ nature of the five aggregates in 
SNS. The exposition is not found in SAS and MVS. So on this point, SAS and MVS seem to share 
the same textual lineage. Normally it is expected that SNS and SAS share the same textual lineage 
since both of them belong to the Sthaviravada. So the expositon of non-self in SNS is probably a 
later addition. Nevertheless, just because this element was probably added to the original SusTma 
Sutta by Theravadin compliers, does not mean that the idea of the “non-self’ nature of the five 
aggregates is outside the Pali canon. On the contrary, the contemplation of the non-self nature of the 
five aggregates is one of the most central topics in the Nikdya as I have discussed before. We can 
not, of course, exclude completely the possibility that in this point, SNS represent the original 
version while the redactors of SAS (and MSV) had omitted the portion of non-self nature to suit 
their purpose. 

The most perplexing variance concerns SusTma’s conversation with the wisdom-liberated 
arahants about the relationship between concentration and the realization of arahantship. In this 
regard, SNS and MVS are similar to each other, but differ from SAS, which unambiguously 
expresses that the arahants liberated by wisdom do not obtain any form-sphere jhdna. Since SAS 
alone clearly reveals the non-attainment of form-sphere jhdna by those arahants and differs from 
SNS, then this part was much probably inserted much later, either in India when the sutta was 
compiled by the redactors or in China when it was translated into Chinese by the translator, 
Bao-yun (or the reciter, Gunabhadra). As the next section (§6.3.1) will demonstrate, 

the commentarial literature of Sarvastivada compiled in India confirms that the wisdom-liberated 
arahants mentioned in the SusTma Sutta did not obtain any form-sphere jhdna', this excludes the 
possibility that the part in question was changed later in its Chinese translation. The change was 

Cf. T22, 420c ff; T22, 115a ff; T22, 806c ff. T22, 150b ff; T23, 1031c ff. According to An (2003, p. 175), some 
versions of the story about Buddha’s last disciple, Subhadda, record his laying down the rule of probation for ordaining 
outsiders. 
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much probably made already in India when the Sarvastivadins compile their Samyukta-dgama. 
Surely, we can not exclude the other possibility that the SAS represents the more original version 
while the redactors of SNS and MVS omitted the part describing arahants lack in form-sphere 
jhdnas in order to emphasize the importanee of form-sphere jhdnas. 


§6.3 The Complete Type of Wisdom-Liberated One 

The Abhidharma literature of Sarvastivada, especially the *Mahavibhasasastra, contains 
many expanded expositions and explanations of teehnical terms and doctrines reeorded in the suttas 
of the Agama texts. Therefore it sometimes functions as a kind of exegetical literature, similar to the 
Pali commentaries to the Nikdyas. 


§6.3.1 The Story of Susima in the *Mahavibhasasastra 

The ^Mahdvibhdsdsdstra reeords a brief version of the Susima Sutta when it presents an 
alternative interpretation from some Sarvastivadin commentators on the two kinds of knowledges in 
the text: the “knowledge of the stability of the dhamma" and the “knowledge of nibbdna" 

This brief version demonstrates that the statement made in the extant Susima Sutta of the 
Samyukta-dgama as to the non-attainment of form-sphere jhdna by the the wisdom-liberated 
arahants is not an invention by the Chinese translator or reeiter, but distinct to the Susima Sutta of 
Sarvastivada sehool. The following is my English translation of the brief version of Susima Sutta 
reeorded the *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra\ 

Some other commentators have argued: “the knowledge in the neighborhood plane” 

is the “knowledge of the stability of the dhamma”; and that the “knowledge in 
principal plane” is the “knowledge of nibbdna". “How do we know?” ^"Suttas 

are the standard.” For thus is said in the sutta: Some wanderers of other sects assembled and 
had a discussion. “Before the Buddha appeared in the world, we received lots of reputation 
and gains. Now since the Buddha has appeared in the world, our reputation and gains are 
suddenly taken away, just as if the firebrand loses its light when the Sun rises. By what way 

According to Yin-shun (1968, pp. 204-209, 212), the original * Mahavibhasasastra was probably compiled around 
150 C.E. in Kashmir. Willemen, Dessein and Cox (1998, p. 66) also dates this work to the second century C.E.. 
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can we regain our reputation and gains? Gautama exeels in two aspeets: the knowledge of 
Buddhist seriptures and his sublime appearance. It might be difficult to change our 
appearance, but it is easy to steal the knowledge of Buddhist scriptures. Among us, SusTma 
is endowed with excellent intelligence and memory, and thus he is capable of stealing 
Gautama’s dhamma. If we obtained the dhamma, we will regain our reputation and gains as 
before.” After the discussion was over, they told SusTma their idea. SusTma accepted their 
request due to two things: his affection towards friends and the maturity of his faculties. 
SusTma left Rajagrha for the Bamboo Monastery and told some bhikkhus there: “I wish to go 
forth.” Then, those bhikkhus led him to see the Buddha. The Buddha knew his potential and 
ordered the bhikkhus to give SusTma full ordination. After full ordination, not studying the 
Tipitaka for long, but understanding the meanings only to a limited extent, SusTma thought: 
“It is the time to benefit my friends,” and then he left the Bamboo Monastery for Rajagrha. 
The Buddha is equipped with divine eyes that see every thing and protect the dhamma, with 
whieh he always watehes over the whole world. So, who ean steal the dhammal On that 
occasion, five hundred arahant bhikkhus proelaimed to SusTma their own attainment: “For 
me, birth is destroyed, the holy life has been lived, what has to be done is done. There is no 
more future existenee.” “What coneentration” said SusTma, “does your realization depend on, 
the first jhdna ... up to... or the base of nothingness?” The bhikkhus said, “Our realization 
does not depend on any of those concentrations.” SusTma said, “How is it possible that one 
obtains realization without depending on any of them?” The bhikkhus said, “We are 
liberated by wisdom.” Having heard that, SusTma was confused and did not understand what 
they had said, and he thought, “If my friends are to ask me about the meanings of this, what 
should I say?” So he returned to the Buddha and inquired into their meanings. The Blessed 
One said to him, “SusTma, you have to know that the knowledge of the stability of the 
dhamma comes first, afterwards comes the knowledge of nibbdna." SusTma said: “I know 
neither the knowledge of the stability of the dhamma nor the knowledge of nibbdna” The 
Buddha said, “Whether you know or not, this is how it should be.” Then, SusTma did not 
fulfill his original intention [of stealing the dhamma]. No matter how, the five hundred 
arahant bhikkhus destroyed the taints with “not-arriving concentration” andgamya) 

as the basis; only after that [destruction of taints] is the “principal attainment” 
maulasamdpatti) possibly aequired by them. From this, we know that the “knowledge in the 
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neighborhood plane” is the “knowledge of the stability of the dhamma” and the 

“knowledge in the principal plane” is the “knowledge of nibbdnar^^ 

According to this brief version, the five hundred arahats liberated by wisdom destroyed all the 
taints inspite of their non-attainment of any of the seven kinds of concentration, including the first 
form-sphere jhdna and the third formless jhdna. This is consistent with the description of the 
arahants liberated by wisdom that occurs in the SusTma Sutta of the Samyukta-dgama. Therefore, 
the Chinese translation of the SusTma Sutta is very faithful to its original that was compiled in India 
and as a result, the idea of arahants lacking even the form-sphere jhdna comes directly from the 
Samyukta-dgama of Saravastivada. 

In the above quotation, the Sarvastivadin commentator provides an answer to the important 
question: “On what concentration did those bhikkhus depend to attain arahantship?” The answer 
indicates that they destroyed the taints using the so-called “not-arriving concentration” 
andgamya). The “not-arriving concentration,” according to the *Mdhavibhdsdsdstra, is the 
concentration that does not yet arrive at the “principal jhdna" mauladhydna), but is 

capable of oppressing defilements. At first sight, this “not-arriving concentration” seems to be 
equivalent to the so-called updcara-samddhi mentioned in the Pali Commentary, which falls in the 
“sense sphere” (kamavacara), because both access and not-arriving concentration are types of 
concentration that do not reach the first form-sphere jhdna, but stays in its neighborhood, a position 
inferior to the first form-sphere jhana. However, according to the Sarvastivada Abhidharma, the 


For the Chinese text, see Appendix 5. 

As to these five hundred arahants, the version of *Abhidharmavibhdsasdstra (T28, 408a,23 - 25 ) adds “Some said that 
these bhikkhus were created by the Buddha; others said that these were real bhikkhus"" 

IT “ mmm ’ 

T27, 311a,,8-19: : Ifct±lilMfik^TiSHP A® irllMlf ’ In the 

*Abhidharmavibhdsdsdstra, the same passage is ? ^13 • AAlSAife ’ ’ 

AiAMtfe. (T28, 234b,i8-2o) 

Vism 88 , 30 - 31 : Tattha sabbdpi upacdrekaggatd kdmdvacaro samddhi. 

In the passage quoted, the not-arriving concentration refers only to the “neighborhood concentration” (IfrA/Ii, 
sdmantaka) of the first form-sphere dhydnas. In the *Mdhavibhdsdsdstra, the term “not-arriving” can be used to refer to 
the “access concentration” of any of the form-sphere jhdnas and the formless jhdnas (T27, 671b,24-25: ' MfeifC 

A ’ ifjST'fsl ’ ° MAtbAI^ISAife ’ Mtbl&ttjlfrMI'Sfik)- in the *Abhidharmanydydnusdrasdstra (JIlfilE 

IJIlffl) by Sarnghabhadra, the same term refers only to the access concentration of the first form-sphere jhdna (T29, 
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31 

“not-arriving concentration” is not sense-sphere concentration, but form-sphere. Similarly, 
Harivarman‘s *Tattvasiddhisastra, as shall emerge in next chapter (§7.1), considers the 
“non-arriving coneentration” to be “form-sphere concentration” rather than “sense-sphere 
concentration” In spite of the fact that the not-arriving concentration of Sarvastivada 

Abhidharma is form-sphere and the aecess concentration in Theravadin commentaries is 
sense-sphere, both refer to a level of concentration inferior to the first form-sphere jhdna. They are 
both teehnieal terms developed later and not found in the Nikdyas or the Agamas, and so represent 
the efforts made by the ancient Buddhist schools in India to provide a systematie interpretation for 
the early teachings of the Buddha. 


§6.3.2 The Complete Type of the Wisdom-Liberated One 

Apart from the brief version of the Susima story diseussed above, the *Mdhavibhdsdsdstra 
quotes the Susima Sutta elsewhere to elassify wisdom-liberated arahants into two categories when 
elaborating the relation between the various knowledges and the seven types of noble persons. 

Question; You have mentioned many times that the “knowledge of the penetration of others’ 
minds” arises in “one liberated by wisdom”. The rise of this knowledge must depend on the 
“prineipal jhdna” (mauladhydna). If the “prineipal jhdna” (mauladhydna) may arise also in 
one liberated by wisdom, would this not eontradiet the Susima Sutta, where we read that the 
“principal jhdna” does not arise in one liberated by wisdom. Answer; The wisdom-liberated 
one is of two types; the eomplete type and the incomplete type. The first, seeond and third of 
the four form-sphere jhdnas may arise in the “ineomplete type of wisdom-liberated one”; 
but, none of the four jhdnas arises in the “complete type of wisdom-liberated one”. Here, in 
our discussion, the “ineomplete type of wisdom-liberated one” is intended, so it is said that 
the “knowledge of the penetration of others’ minds” may arise in one liberated by wisdom. 
In the Susima Sutta, the “eomplete type of wisdom-liberated one” is meant, and 
consequently the four jhdnas cannot arise in him. Understood thus, both of these two 


765 c,.7-22: . mumm ’ 
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Cf. Apple, 2003, pp. 528-529. 
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statements are reasonable. 

In the above quotation, two kinds of wisdom-liberated one (prajndvimukta) are identified: the 
complete type and the incomplete type It is clear that the complete type of 

wisdom-liberated one does not attain any form-sphere jhdna before the realization of arahantship. 
Thus, in understanding the *Mdhavibhdsdsdstra, the arahants mentioned in the SusTma Sutta fall in 
the category of the “complete type of wisdom-liberated one” 

The SusTma Sutta in the Samyukta-dgama is so important in understanding the relation 
between concentration and the realization of arahantship that it is quoted in many later Abhidharma 
texts of Sarvastivada school, including the *Nydydnusdrasdstra jllMlEfllfm (T29, no. 1562) and the 
*AbhidharmasamayapradTpikdsdstra (T29, no. 1563), both of which are 

authored by Sahghabhadra , a younger contemporary of the famous Vasubandhu who authors 
the Abhidharmakosa. In fascicle No. 70 of the *Nyayanusara, when Sahghabhadra argues that the 
“triple-knowledge bearer” (tevijja) can be included in the category of arahant liberated by wisdom, 
he quotes the Susima Sutta as his authority to show that some arahants do not possess the 
form-sphere jhdna: “Not to all wisdom-liberated arahants does the principal jhdna arise. For this 
has been clearly expressed in the SusTma Suttar^^ Again, in fascicle no. 78 of the *Nydydnusdra, 
Sahghabhadra quotes the Susima Sutta as his authority to argue that “not-arriving concentration” 
(andgamya-samddhi) exists, even though it is not expressed clearly in the Canon: 

From suttas and correct principle, we know that there is “not-arriving”. As the sutta states. 


“ T27, 564b,5-13: ^ 

j ■ Also cf. its parallel translation in the 
*Abhidharmavibhdsdsdstra at T28, 40la, 5 - 12 : : 


mm ; ° . 

The *Abhidharmanydydnusdmsdstra and *Abhidharmasamayapradi'pikdsdstra were respectively translated into 
Chinese by Xuan-zang AlSb during 653-654 B.C. and 651-652 B.C. For an introduction to these two treaties, see 
Willemen, Dessein and Cox (1998, pp.240-249) and Yin-shun (1968, pp. 694—713). 

T29,725a,2,-22: ’ «ii0)¥is)) jdmwm. 
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there are persons who are unable to enter and dwell in the first eoneentration, and so on, but 
have destroyed the taints in this very life through noble wisdom. If there were no 
not-arriving, on what would the noble wisdom depend? Further, in the Susima Sutta it is said 
that there is wisdom-liberated one who does not obtain the prineipal eoneentration. Do they 
beeome a wisdom-liberated one without depending on eoneentration? By this it is proved 
that the “not-arriving eoneentration” exists. 

It is intriguing to note that a similar argument for the existenee of the “not-arriving eoneentration” 
ean be found in the *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra as well: 

Further, the sutta says, the Buddha said to bhikkhus, “I do not say that one destroys the taints 
only when one ean, seeluded from sensual pleasures, seeluded from unwholesome states, 
enter and dwell in the first jhdna, whieh is aeeompanied by initial mental applieation and 
sustained mental applieation, with happiness and rapture born of seelusion, and so on. For, 
one is able to destroy the taints through noble wisdom as well”. This sutta reveals that there 
is “not-arriving eoneentration”, depending on whieh the taints are destroyed. Further, those 
noble ones who have not yet disposed of sensual desire, have seen the noble truths without 
having obtained the jhdna. If there were no “not-arriving concentration,” on what would 
they depend to arouse the noble path and abandon the taints thoroughly? In this way, we 

36 

know that there is not-arriving concentration, depending on which the taints are destroyed. 

It is noteworthy that the argument of the *Nydydnusdra is almost the same as the argument in the 
*Mahdvibhdsdsdstra; both of them quote the two suttas as authority. While the *Nydydnusdra 
clearly refers to the SusTma Sutta, the *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra mentions of only “this sutta'" (ittlM) 
without naming the SusTma Sutta. It is also noteworthy that the first sutta cited in the *Mahdvibhdsd 
and the *Nydydnusdra receives no title, and so I cannot locate the quoted passage or the like of it in 
the Sarvastivada’s Agama texts, i.e. the Samyukta-agama and the Madhyana Agama. 


T29, 765c, 6 - 11 : “ tmUn ’ ’ im 


The passage appears in the fascicle 39 of the *Abhidharmasamayapradipikdsdstra (T29, 970c, 2-7). 
“ T27, 818a,27-b,4: AWIS : imMM ’ ^ ’ WWlb] ’ ’ 

The *Nydydnusdra (T29, 725b, 10-15) cited a sutra passage spoken by Ananda, to support the existence of amhants 
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Nevertheless, all these passages quoted from the *Nydydnusdra and the *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra 
clearly show that, regarding the part related to the relationship between concentration and the 
realization of arahantship, the SusTma Sutta that Sahghabhadra had in his hand when he authored the 
*Nydydnusdra is the same as the SusTma Sutta that the compiler(s) of the *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra had 
in their hand. The passages also show that from the time when the *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra was 
compiled (2"‘* century C.E.) to the time of Sahghabhadra authorship of the *Nydydnusdra (4* -5* 
century C.E.), the Sarvastivadins were taking the SusTma Sutta as their authority to establish the 
doctrine of the “complete type of wisdom-liberated one”. 

As shown above, the later Abhidharma literature testifies that the current version of the STisima 
Sutta in the Samyukta-dgama is faithful to its original version compiled by the Sarvastivada in India. 
This SusTma Sutta alone allows us to ascertain that the Sarvastivadins acknowledged the existence 
of arahats without even the first form-sphere jhdna since they edited the SusTma Sutta before the 
compilation of the ^Mahdvibhdsdsdstra. 

As far as I can see, except for the Susima Sutta in the Samyukta-dgama, there are no other 
suttas in the Sarvastivada’s Agamas that speak so directly and unambiguously of the existence of 
the “complete type of wisdom-liberated one”. Nevertheless, in the very early Abhidharma work of 
Sarvastivada, the AbhidharmasamgTtiparydyapddasdstra there is a 

passage that introduces the idea of noble beings without jhdna. In the Abhidharma text, four kinds 
of people are illustrated as follows: 

What kind of person obtains inner mental serenity, but not the higher wisdom of insight into 
the dharmasl Answer: The person who obtains the four “mundane jhdnas” JS), but 

not the “noble supramundane wisdom” (tBIftWhat kind of person obtains the higher 
wisdom of insight into the dharmas but not inner mental serenity? Answer: The person who 
obtains the “noble supramundane wisdom”, but not the four “mundane jhdnas'\ What kind 
of person does not obtain the higher wisdom of insight into the dharmas nor inner mental 


who do not obtain even the first form-sphere dhyana: 

^ “ j EflJtb ’ tiSii (HAlSIS) ”■ Nevertheless, I ean not loeate that siitra in the extant Chinese Agamas. 

This work was translated by Xuan-zang in 659 C.E.. Seholars have unanimously suggested that it belongs to the 
earliest stratum of the history of Sarvastivada’s Abhidharma literature. See Willemen, Dessein and Cox, 1998, pp. 
66-67; Yin-shun, 1986, pp. 133-135; KL Dhammagoti, 2004, pp. 5758. 
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serenity? Answer: The person who does not obtain the “noble supramundane wisdom” and 
the four “mundane jhdnas'\ What kind of person obtains the higher wisdom of insight into 
the dharmas and inner mental serenity? Answer: The person who obtains the “noble 

_ TO 

supramundane wisdom” and the four “mundane jhanas". 

Sinee the term “noble supramundane wisdom” tB M ^ (chushi-shenghui) is generally 
understood as the wisdom belonging to noble beings (ariya) alone, and the “four mundane jhdnas" 
(iSralff JS) as the four form-sphere jhdnas, the seeond kind of person mentioned in the passage 
should be understood at least as a stream-enterer who does not obtain even the first form-sphere jha 
na. This passage has its eounterpart in the Puggalapannatti, whieh Chapter Five (§5.5) employed as 
a positive eanonieal evidenee for the existenee of dry-insight noble people in the Pali Canon. 

It should not be regarded as a eoineidenee that both the Puggalapannatti of the Theravada and 
the SamgTtiparydya of the Sarvastivada record quite similar words that acknowledge the existence 
of noble persons who are not endowed with even the first form-sphere jhdna. I suggest this implies 
that these two Abhidharma works had received the passage and the concept of “noble persons 
deprived of jhdna’’’ from a common source that may be dated back to the time before the initial 
schism of the Sthaviravada, from which both Sarvastivadins and Theravadins were derived. 
Notwithstanding, it should be noted that these two Abhidharma texts speak of the concept of noble 
beings who do not possess the form-sphere jhdna, rather than of arahants without jhdna. 


§6.4 The Chinese Susima Sutta vs. the Pali Commentary 

As has been shown, SNS and MVS are consistent in their dealing with the relation between 
concentration and the realization of arahantship, but they differ from SAS, which is unique in 
expressly acknowledging the existence of arahants who do not attain even the first jhdna. So, it is 
highly possible that this element of SAS had been changed by the Sarvastivadins in India, while 
SNS and MVS kept the original. Now, if this is the case, three questions may be posed. When did 


'' T26, 375c,io-.8: ^ “ 
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this change occur?” “How did it take place? And why did the Sarvastivadins decide to change it? 

At least since the time when the *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra'’s compilation (second century C.E.), the 
SusTma Sutta in the Samyukta-dgama was regarded by the Sarvastivadins as canonical evidences for 
the existence of arahants who had not attained even the first form-sphere jhdna. Thus, the SusTma 
Sutta of Sarvastivada version was changed before the second century C.E in the Northwestern India. 
To emphasize, however, this does not mean the concept of the arahant without jhana was 
previously absent in early Buddhism; I argue rather that the concept derives from the time of the 
Buddha or at least before the first schism of Buddhism. 

As to the second question, since the commentary of the current Samyutta-nikdya was compiled 
by Buddhaghosa about the fifth century—much later than the time the change of the Susima Sutta 
of Sarvastivada version occured—it is impossible that the Sarvastivadins borrowed from 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary the interpretation of the wisdom-liberated arahants and subsequently 
changed their original version in order to conform with the standpoint of Theravada. 

In fact, the Theravada tradition believes that the Pali commentaries brought to Sri Eanka by 
Mahinda, which are the sources of Buddhaghosa’s commentaries, had already been recited by the 
five hundred arahants at the first Buddhist council."^® Though it is impossible that all the material in 
Buddhaghosa’s commentaries was recited at the first council, Norman has pointed out that since 
some Pali commentarial materials are accepted as canonical by other sects, they must revert to the 
earliest days of Buddhism, or in Norman’s own words, “perhaps to the time of the Buddha 
himself’."^' Norman further suggests that “a close comparison of the Theravadin commentaries with 
non-Theravadin canonical texts might well bring to light other parallels of this nature”. 

Obviously enough, the consonance between the SusTma Sutta of the Samyukta-dgama and the 
SdratthapakdsinT is such that the Pali commentarial material is accepted by other non-Theravadin 
canons. This parallel suggests, as Norman has said, that “the commentarial and canonical traditions 
which underly them are equally old”."^^ 

Here, on the basis of Norman’s finding and the discussion above, I propose the following 


On the Pali tradition’s view of the origin of Pali commentary, see Adikaram (1946, pp. 73-79) and Malalasekera 
(1994, pp. 26-47). 

Norman, 1997, pp.156-158. 

Norman, 1997, p. 157. 
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explanation for how the SusTma Sutta in the Samyukta-dgama was ehanged. The notion of 
wisdom-liberated arahants as lacking even the first form-sphere jhdna derives from a common 
source that may be traced back at least to the very early period before the Sthaviravada split into 
various branches; however it may even extend back to the time of the first Buddhist conuncil. Such 
an understanding accompanied the original version of the SusTma Sutta as exegetical material since 
the original text was compiled and then transmitted orally from generations to generations in 
different Buddhist communities. Later on, the Sarvastivadins added the commentarial material into 
their version of the SusTma Sutta sometime before the *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra was compiled in India, 
viz., before the second century C.E. In contrast, the Theravada kept the same exegetical material in 
the commentarial literature, and left their version of the SusTma Sutta intact when they wrote down 
the Pali Canon in the first century B.C. 

In fact, there are some other instances where the words, phrases or concepts in the 
Samyukta-dgama do not agree with their parallels in the Samyutta-nikdya, but instead, a little 
surprisingly, they agree with the commentarial interpretations of their Pali canonical parallels. To 
illustrate, a few examples will be given here. 

The Pali text of SN 7:12 appears to record that the Buddha went to a Brahmin’s house for 
alms-food three times in a single morning. This deed is obviously against the vinaya rule set up by 
established the Buddha, so its commentary, the SdratthapakdsinT, comments that the words 
dutiyampi (“the second time”) and tatiyampi (“the third time”)"^^ respectively mean “the second 
day” and “the third day”. Interestingly, its parallel sutta in the Samyukta-dgama, SA 1157, reads “In 
this way he went to the house for almsfood the second day and the third day”."^"^ 

Another example concerns the Pali term opaneyyika, which usually denotes the qualities of the 
dhamma!^^ Buddhaghosa’s commentary, the Visuddhimagga, provides two glosses, one of which 
interprets opaneyyika as “what induces nibbdnd‘\'^^ The Samyukta-dgama sometimes translates the 
Sanskrit equivalent of opaneyyika merely as “leading to rightly” (ZEtAl) and “reaching” (jM^), but 
sometimes it adds nibbdna to the translation, e.g. “rightly leading to nibbdna" (T2, 300a:lEffi[fMI^), 


Spk 1236,11-12: Dutiyampj ti dutiya-divasepi. Tatiyampi ti tatiyadivasepi. 

T2,308a,7: > H0 > 

E.g. SN I 9,7-8: Sanditthiko ayain dhammo akdliko ehipassiko opanayiko (Be opaneyyika) paccattam veditabbo 
vifinuhi ti. 

Vism 217,io: Atha vd nibbdnam upanetiti ariyamaggo upaneyyo. 
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“reaching nibband" (T2, 216b: and “approaching nibband" (T2, 229b:ig^'/MI|). 

The third instance involves verse no. 155 of the Dhammapada.'^^ To explain its origin, the Pali 
commentary (Dhs-a 111 129) narrates a story about an elderly couple. Even though they possessed 
the potential to attain enlightenment and to accumulate wealth, they ended up accomplishing 
nothing but remained beggars in the final years of their lives simply due to their indolence. 
Interestingly, the same verse as well as a similar story is found in the sutta no. 1162 of the 
Samyukta-dgama of Sarvastivada (T2, 310b). 

These instances and their like suggest strongly that the current version of the Samyukta-dgama 
as a whole probably represents a later version influenced by its commentarial tradition that perhaps 
goes back to a very early point in the history of Indian Buddhism. The same holds true for the 
Madhyama-dgama, which is believed to be affiliated with Sarvastivada since it also contains 
materials found not in their Pali parallel but only in the Pali commentarial literature."^^ 

Now, let us return to the third question of why the Sarvastivadins decided to change the 
original version of the Susima Sutta by interpolating the commentarial material into it. According to 
the *Mdhavibhdsdsdstra , at the time of the Jndnaprasthdna ^ ^ there were some 
Vibhajyavadins who argued on the basis of the parallel verse to verse No. 372 of the 

Dhammapada that stream-enterers and once-retumers necessarily obtain the “principal jhana" 


Dhp 155: Acaritvd brahmacariyam, aladdhd yobbane dhanam; jinnakoncd va jhdyanti, khmamacche va pallale. 

For more instances, see Wen, 2006, pp. 12-27. Another example concerning the practice of “experiencing the whole 
body” in the “mindfulness of breathing” is noticed by Analayo, 2007, p. 146. 

See Appendix 7. 

T27,693b,26-c,8: “ M ■ m 
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According to Ven. Yin-shun (1968, p. 412), the Vibhajyavadins mentioned in the *Mdhavibhdsdsdstra refer to the 
schools of Mahisasaka, Dharmaguptaka, and KasyapTya, active in the area of Kasmira, “but [it] has nothing to do with 
Tamrasatiya” which nowadays prevails in the South-East Asia. 

“There is no dhydna for one who has no wisdom; there is no wisdom for one who does not practise dhydna. The one 
in whom there is dhydna and wisdom is near nibbdna.” Cf Dhp 372: N’ atthi jhdnam apannassa, panfid n’ atthi 
ajhdyato. Yamhi jhdnan ca panfid ca, sa ve nibbdnasantike. 
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i.e. at least the first form-sphere jhdna.^^ This opinon was denied by Sarvastivadins, 
who tend to understand jhdna in the verse merely as “proper eonsideration” (iE®f® zheng-si-ze, a 
translation usually adopted by Xuan-zang for pratisamkhyd) and so they insist that not all 
stream-enterers and onee-returners obtain the prineipal jhdnas. The passage refleets a faet that even 
before the seeond eentury C.E. there was disagreement amongst the Buddhist sehools as to the 
question of whether stream-enterers necessarily obtain the first form-sphere jhdna. Facing such 
opposition, the Sarvastivadins of course had to provide further evidence to defense their viewpoint. 
The best way to convince their opponents that the principal jhdna was unnecessary for the 
attainment of enlightenment was to quote the Buddha’s own words in the suttas if any applied. 
Therefore, it is very likely that the Sarvastivadins when faced with their opponents’ argument 
decided to make the commentarial gloss part of their canonical texts in order to give absolute 
credibility to the concept of arahants lackingy/tdna. 


§6.5 Right Concentration in the Agama texts of the Sarvastivada 

One important fact that urges some scholars to deny the existence of arahants in the Nikdyas is 
that the Pali suttas nearly always equate “right concentration” with the formula of the four jhdnas', 
the only exception is probably the Sallekha Sutta (MN 8). Although the formula of the four jhdnas, 
as I have argued (§2.1.2), may sometimes refer to the four jhdnas obtained through insight 
meditation, most modern scholars understand them exclusively as form-sphere jhdnas. 

In contrast to the Pali Nikdyas, the Agama texts of the Sarvastivada contain definitions for right 
concentration other than the formula of the four jhdnas.^^ Sutta no. 785 in the Samyukta-dgama 
lists two kinds of right concentration (lE^): (1) “mundane right concentration with the taints and 
clinging that leads to good destinies”; and (2) “noble supramundane right concentration without the 
taints and clinging, for the complete destruction of suffering, leading to the end of suffering”. The 
mundane right concentration is simply defined as the “abiding of the mind, its undisturbedness. 


Among the Vibhajyavadins, the Theravadins hold the view that even dry-insight stream-enterers possess the 
supramundane jhdna (ef. Vism 666-67). It is not impossible that the Sarvastivadins misunderstood Vibhajyavadins’ 
supramundane jhdna as mundane prineipal dhydna. 

An example ean be found at Tl, 736b,le-n: A'IEIETe ? ttfr# ’ USE ' ° 

lE^. 
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immovableness, collectedness, calmness, concentration, and the one-pointedness of mind’X^L'fi' ^ 
SiL ' ^WJ ’ ' iSih ' ^ 07 ^ ' the supramundane right concentration is the concentration 

connected with the untained attention to the four noble truths.Neither of them is defined in terms 
of the formula of the four jhdnas. MA 31 (Fenbie-shengdi-jing), a Sarvastivadin 

counterpart of MN 141, gives another alternative definition for “right concentration”: 

What is right concentration? It is when the noble disciples pay attention to suffering as 
suffering, origin as origin, cessation as cessation, path as path; or when they recollect what 
was done in their past existences; or when they see the dangers of formations; or when they 
see nibbdna, cessation; or when they see the mind well liberated without attachment, the 
abiding of the mind, its jhdnic abiding, repeated abiding, undisturbedness, undistractedness, 
collectedness, calmness, and right concentration arises. These are called right 
concentration.^^ 

In the above passage, four definitions of right concentration are given. The four jhdnas are not 
mentioned at all here. Among the four types of right concentration, both the concentration arising 
from seeing the dangers of formations and that arising from paying attention to the four noble truths 
are beyond doubt connected with the development of insight meditation. After removing the view 
that only the form-sphere jhdnas can be termed right concentration is removed it is not difficult to 
find the doctrine of arahants without form-sphere jhdna in both the Pali Nikdyas and Chinese 
Agamas. 


T2, 204a,7-14: ' 
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Chapter Seven 

The Suslma Sutta in the Eyes of the *Satyasiddhisastra and the 

Yogdcdrabhumisdstra 


This chapter explores the interpretations on the SusTma Sutta that are given by two important 
eommentarial works belonging to two different aneient Indian Buddhist sehools: the 
*Satyasiddhisdstra and the Yogdcdrabhumisdstra. Firstly, it must be said that on the base of the 
SusTma Sutta the *Satyasiddhisdstra, presents the doetrine of wisdom-liberated one, whieh is very 
mueh similar to the doetrine of sukkhavipassaka in Theravada Buddhism. Seetion §7.1 points out 
that the author of the ^Satyasiddhisdstra acknowledges that even without the first jhdna or the 
“not-arriving eoneentration” one is still able to attain arahantship with sense-sphere eoneentration as 
the basis for the development of wisdom. The *Satyasiddhisdstra, like the Pali eommentary, 
preseribes two kinds of approaehes to enlightenment: (1) the development of samatha preceded by 
vipassand: and (2) the development of vipassand preeeded by samatha. Seeondly, seetion §7.2 
reveals that the Yogdcdrabhumisdstra, when explaining the SusTma Sutta, also describes a 
meditative development of eoneentration preeeded by wisdom and acknowledges the existenee of 
arahants who laek the first form-sphere jhdna. These sourees indieate that the idea of arahants 
without the first form-sphere jhdna prevailed among Buddhists in India during the fourth eentury 
C.E. 


§7.1 The Susima Sutta in the *Satyasiddhisastra 

§7.1.1 The Attainment of Arahantship Based on Sense-Sphere Concentration 


The *Satyasiddhisastra by Harivarman is preserved only in Chinese translation.' Frauwallner 
restores the Sanskrit title as *Tattvasiddhi? It was translated into Chinese by KumarajTva 
f-p) in 411-412 C.E.. Aeeording to Yin-shun and Ryogon, its author, Harivarman, can be dated 
between the and 4* eenturies.^ The only biography on Harivarman tells us that he first learned 


' 132,239-373. 

^ Frauwallner, 1995, p. 32. 

^ Cf. Yin-shun, 1968, p.574; Ryogon, 1969, p. 4. 
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the Abhidharma doctrines of Sarvastivada and later became skilled in the doctrines of five different 
Buddhist schools, including Sarvastivada, Dharmaguptaka, MahTsasaka, KasyapTya, and 
Mahasahghika, as well as the doctrines of Mahayana Buddhism."^ The particular school to which 
the *Satyasiddhisdstra belongs has been a controversial topic among Chinese Buddhists since it 
was first studied in ancient China. Ryogon, Dutt, and Bapat tend to regard the *Satyasiddhisdstra as 
a treatise affiliated with the BahusrutTyas, a later branch of the Mahdsanghika.^ However, Yin-shun 
suggests that while the doctrines of the *Satyasiddhisdstra are close to those of the Sautrantika 
school,^ the text does not adhere exclusively to any individual school but has its own unique 
characteristics. This information on the background of Harivarman may thus help us to appreciate 
the value of the SusTma Sutta that he quotes in the *Satyasiddhisdstm. 

Discussing the kinds of concentration one has to develop as a basis in order to abandon mental 
defilements, Harivarman in the “Chapter of Abandoning Defilement” (iffiMm) gives the following 
question and answer. 

Relying on the seven foundations, one is able to abandon defilements. For the Buddha says 
in the suttas that one destroys the taints having relied on the first jhdna... up to the base of 
nothingness. However, even without these seven foundations one is still able to destroy the 
taints. For it is said in the SusTma Sutta that even without the seven foundations one is still 
able to achieve the destruction of the taints. In this way, we know that one is able to destroy 
the taints with sense-sphere concentration as a foundation.^ 

This passage shows that according to the suttas known to Harivarman, the types of concentration 
that one can rely on to attain arahantship fall into two categories. The first is called the “seven 
foundations” qi-yi-chu), which refers to the four form-sphere jhdnas and the first three 

formless jhanas. Harivarman does not give specific names to the suttas used to support his 


T55, 78b-79a; Ryogon, 1969, pp. 25-52. 

^ Ryogon, 1969, pp. 25-52; Dutt, 1978, p. 70; and Bapat, 1959, p. 103. 

® Yin-shun, 1968, p. 580. Also cf. Mizuno, 1997, pp. 279-300. 
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* The statement that eaeh of the seven dhydnas ean serve as a foundation for attainment of arahantship is also 
doeumented in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma works. Mahavibhasa at T27, 9290,6-?: '■ ’ fScfjJlAiJS 

Dharmaskhandh at T26, 493e,28-494a,i: • TiM ! ’ 
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Statement regarding the “seven foundations”. However, sueh a sutta may be well represented by one 
in the extant Chinese Madhyama-dgama, that is, MA 205, (Wuxia-fenjie-jing).^ 

Even if one eannot obtain any of these seven jhdnas, one ean try to base his development of 
wisdom on the “sense-sphere eoneentration” (^^%^‘^yu-jie-ding) in order to attain arahantship. The 

sutta quoted to support this statement is the SusTma Sutta (IMA'JPlM). The version used by 
Harivarman must be similar to that of the Sarvastivada (SA 347), rather than that of the Theravada 
(SN 12:70), sinee the latter version ean not support the statement made by Harivarman. It is 
interesting to note that having learnt the doctrines of the Mahasahghika and some branches of the 
Vibhajyavadins, Harivarman does not mention any difference between the various versions of the 
SusTma Sutta that was exposed to him. 

Elsewhere, in the “Chapter of the Three Wisdoms” sanhui-pin), Harivarman again 

quotes the SusTma Sutta as his authority to argue the existence of sense-sphere “wisdom consisting 
in developmenf ’ (bhdvandmayaprajnd): 

There are wholesome sense-sphere dhammas that can oppress the defilements. Therefore, 
we know that there is “wisdom consisting in developmenf’ in the sense sphere. It is also said 
in the sutta that without the seven foundations one is still able to obtain the path. Therefore, 
we know that one can obtain true knowledge based on sense-sphere concentration. Question: 
does he obtain the path of the arahant based on the first jhdna instead of the sense-sphere 
concentration? Answer: No, the phrase “without the seven foundations” means “without the 
first jhdna and the ‘neighborhood concentration’ {sdmantay\ And, there is no ground that he 
can make neighborhood concentration rather than sense-sphere concentration to be his 
foundation. If this practitioner were able to enter the “neighborhood concentration”, why 
couldn’t he enter the first Jhdnal There is no ground for this. It is also said in the SusTma 
Sutta: “Eirst comes the knowledge of the stability of the dhamma, afterwards comes the 
knowledge of nibbdna'\ The meaning is that the jhdna does not necessarily come before the 
destruction of the taints, but it is necessary that the knowledge of the stability of the 
dhamma comes first and the destruction of the taints comes later. Therefore, we know that 
the jhdnas (i#Ai) are excluded. The SusTma Sutta was given [by the Buddha] in order to 


“ nymm > ' bh ^ hem ^ ' iiMa® 

Tl, 779c,i6-780a,6. 
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exclude the jhdnas. If one could enter neighborhood concentration, the fault would be the 
same as in the case of jhdnas. Further, there is no sutta by which the designation 
“neighborhood” is mentioned; it was in fact your own imagination and fancy/° 

In this passage, two points are noteworthy. First, Harivarman denies the existence of the so-called 
“neighborhood concentration” sdmanta), which is known as a technical term found initially 

in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma texts. The neighborhood concentration mentioned by Harivarman 
in the above citation apparently refers to the neighborhood concentration of the first form-sphere 
jhdna, that is, the so-called “not-arriving concentration” Secondly, according to the 

SusTma Sutta used by Harivarman, one can attain arahantship without the support of the first 
form-sphere jhdna, which was taken by him as a positive evidence for the existence of 
“sense-sphere concentration”(@j^:^^). In the “Chapter of the Three Wisdoms” 

Harivarman does not denominate this sense-sphere concentration, but rather describes it thus: “the 
mind is concentrated for a little time, even a moment of consciousness” 

However, in the “Chapter of the Eight Deliverances” (/k^^Mpp), Harivarman refers to the 
“lightning-like concentration” rudian-sanmei) by which one is able to destroy the 

defilements.'' He also quotes a sutta, which I cannot locate in the extant Agamas, to exemplify the 
case of attaining such concentration: “For example, in a sutta it is said ‘I saw that a bhikkhu had 
defilements when he was taking the robe, but he became free from defilements after having taken 
the robe.’” In the compound dhydnavimoksasamddhisamdpatti that is mentioned in the formula of 
the “powers of Tathdgata” (Tathdgatabdla), the element samddhi is interpreted by Harivarman as 
referring to the “lightning-like concentration”. Thus, it seems very likely that he uses “lightning-like 
concentration” to refer to the sense-sphere concentration on which one relies to attain arahantship. 
This is exactly how the famous Chinese monk, Hui-yuan (523-592 C.E.), understands the 
sense-sphere concentration mentioned in the *Satyasiddhisdstra. In The Chapter of the Mahdydna 
Doctrine (^ ^ ^ Dachengyi-jang), Hui-yuan makes the following comments on the 


T32, 367c,25-368a,8: ’ tb»li ’ SkknWMfli# » SCmfM ■ 
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sense-sphere eoneentration that is mentioned in the *Satyasiddhisastra: 

Therefore, the *Satyasiddhi remarks: “As the SusTma Sutta says, in the sense sphere there is 

12 

lightning-like eoneentration”. 

Question: why is it that the [Sarvastivadin] Abhidhamma texts do not mention “relying on 
the lightning”? It is beeause in the [Sarvastivadin] Abhidhamma there is no sueh 
eoneentration of sense-sphere plane. Another question: why is it that the ^Satyasiddhi does 
not mention “having relied on the ‘not-arriving eoneentration’nor “having relied 
on the ‘between eoneentration’( 4^ fH] )”? Explanation: the *Satyasiddhi never 
aeknowledges the “not-arriving eoneentration” exeept for the first jhdna plane. Thus, it does 

1 T 

not say: “having relied on them”. 

It should be noted that one of the reasons that Harivarman does not aeknowledge the existenee of 
“not-arriving eoneentration” is that no sutta speaks of sueh a eoneentration. The faet that 
Harivarman employs the name “lightning-like eoneentration” implies that he did not intend it to be 
a teehnieal term appearing in the Agama suttas available to him at that time. The present version of 
the Agamas does not inelude the term “lightning-like eoneentration.” However, since the term 
appears in the *Sdriputrdbhidhamma,^^ it is very probable that Harivarman read “lightning-like 
concentration” in the *Sdriputrdbhidhamma or the like of it when he studied the doctrines of 
MahTsasaka, Dhammaguptaka, or KasyapTya. On the term “lightning-like concentration,” the 
*Sdriputrdbhidhamma offers three glosses, one of which best suites the passages in the 
^Satyasiddhisdstra: 

What is lightning-like concentration? This concentration lasts a little while, for a little time. 
Just as the lightning lasts a little while, for a little time, so also does the concentration.^^ 


T44, 719a,1-3: Sk (l^*» 5 : tU IS ’ 

13 t 44, 644b,i6-2o: » XihP : (|^*» MSkWTiJk ' 
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According to Yin-shun (1968, pp. 20-21, 66), the *Sdriputrdbhidharma is the fundamental Abhidharma work of the 
Sthaviravada branches, including the VatsTputrTya, Dharmottariya, Bhadrayamya, Sarnmatiya, Channagirika, Haimavata, 
MahTsasaka, Dharmaguptaka, KasyapTya, but excluding Sarvastivada and TamrasatTya (the ascendant of nowadays 
Theravada). On the various opinions of its sectarian affiliation, see Willemen, Dessein and Cox (1998, pp. 164-166) and 
Frauwallner (1995, pp. 97-116). 
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This definition of the “lightning-like coneentration” reminds us of the Pali commentarial gloss of 
the sense-sphere “momentary one-pointedness of mind”, whieh is regarded in Theravada Buddhism 
as the fundamental concentration for dry-insight practitioners to develop insight knowledge, that is, 
“momentary one-pointedness of mind is the concentration that lasts for only moment 
(khanikacittekaggatdti khanamattatthitiko samddhiy' It is possible that both “lightning-like” ($P 
li) and “momentary” (khanika) are descriptive terms used to describe the common characteristic of 
sense-sphere concentration as it usually lasts only for a short duration on a single object. Since the 
continuum of sense-sphere concentration is usually interrupted by other sense-sphere 
consciousnesses, such as eye-consciousness, ear-consciousness, the intention to move etc., arising 
in one’s daily activity, such as dressing oneself, walking, eating etc., the sense-sphere concentration 
in general lasts only a short period on one object alhough it can arise repeatedly. 


§7.1.2 Two Types of Meditative Approaches Leading to Nibbana 

It has been demonstrated that the *Satyasiddhisdstm, like the Theravadin commentaries, 
acknowledges that one is able to attain arahantship without the experience of form-sphere jhdna. 
The *Satyasiddhisdstra, like the Pali Nikdya and the Chinese Agama, provides another approach to 
attain the destruction of the taints, that is, the development of vipassand preceded by samatha, 
which is the meditative method of the samathaydnika in the words of Theravada. 

In the “Chapter of Seven Concentrations” (-tr^HTpnn qi-sanmei-pin), Harivarman, when 
explaining the function of concentration, makes the following comment: 

The Abhidharm ik as [of Sarvastivada] state that there are the seven foundations one 

obtains the destruction of the taints, having relied on the first jhdna ... up to... one obtains 
the destruction of the taints having relied on the base of nothingness. Because one obtains 
the noble wisdom due to these seven planes, they are called “foundation” (fp^). For example, 
it is said that one who concentrates is able to arouse true knowledge. Some people feel 
satisfied when they obtain the jhdna. But, the Buddha says that this is not enough, and one 
should rely on this \jhdna] concentration to achieve a higher state. The meaning is that it is 
named “foundation” (f^) because it helps to destroy the taints. Question: how does one rely 
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on this jhana to obtain the destruction of the taints? Answer: the Buddha says that the 
practitioner no more pays attention to the sign (^g) or object by means of which he 
enters the first jhana, but whatever forms, feelings, perceptions, formations, and 
consciousnesses arise in the first jhana, he see them as a disease, as a tumor, as a dart, as 
misery, as an affliction, as impermanent, as suffering, as empty, as non-self Seeing thus, 
revulsion arises in the mind and he is free from the taints. The same applies to the base of 
nothingness; but for the three bases beginning with the base of infinite space (literally, three 
special bases there is no form to be observed. 

Here, the form-sphere and formless jhana is developed first, and afterwards, the obtained jhana is 
taken as an object to be investigated by wisdom. It is more than clear that this method of 
development is called the “development of insight preceded by serenity” in the Nikdyas, and people 
who adopt this meditative method are called samathaydnika in the Pali commentaries. In fact, the 
last set of questions and answers in the “Chapter of Samatha and Vipassand” (ihlMpn zhiguan-pin) 
expressly lists the two meditative approaches to nibbdna side by side: 

Question: it is said in the sutta that one develops the mind by means of samatha and obtains 
liberation by means of vipassand', the other one develops the mind by means of vipassand 
and obtains liberation by means of samatha. How is it? Answer: if one acquires the 
“knowledge with cessation as its object” due to the jhdnas, one is said to develop the mind 
by means of samatha and obtain liberation by means of vipassand. If one obtains the 
serenity which has cessation as its object by discerning the [five] aggregates, [eighteen] 
elements and [twelve] bases with a “discursive mind” in the beginning, then one is 

said to develops the mind by means of vipassand and obtain liberation by means of 
samatha. 
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The sutta sentence quoted by Harivarman is similar to the sentence at SA 464 (T2, 118b), 
ih ’ whose meaning is not as clear as the one quoted by 

Harivarman. No matter which sutta he intended, his description of the two meditative approaches 
reminds us of the Pali commentarial passages (Ps I 108-109) related to the two types of bhdvand, 
which were discussed in Chapter Four (§4.1). It deserves especial attention that the 
*Satyasiddhisdstra unambiguously points out that some meditators start their meditative practice at 
the very beginning by discerning the five aggregates with a discursive mind (f^^C)- Despite the lack 
of jhdna concentration, through the practice of insight meditation alone the meditator in the end is 
able to obtain the “serenity with cessation as its object” (I^Mih), which no doubt should be 
understood as the mind of samatha with nibbdna as its object. 

The *Satyasiddhisdstra had a great influence on the Chinese Buddhism during the Southern 
and Northern Dynasties. It is based on the *Satyasiddhisdstra's description regarding the SusTma 
Sutta that the founder of the Tian-Tai school, Zhi-yi (538-597 C.E.), gives in his book. An 
Exposition of Methods to Achieve the Stages of Meditative Perfection He 

makes the following comments on the methods of mental development in Srdvaka Buddhism in 
contrast with Mahayana Buddhism: 

Some disciples develop wisdom practice from the time of their initial arousal of the 
determination [for enlightenment]; they produce the lightning-like concentration and obtain 
the fourth fruition even without the first jhdna 

The texts quoted above, taken together, reveal the fact that the *Satyasiddhisdstra acknowledges a 
version of the Susima Sutta closer to the Sarvastivadin than the Theravadin. In relation to the level 
of concentration of arahants lacking the first form-sphere jhdna, the standpoint of the 
*Satyasiddhisdstra is close to the doctrine of the dry-insight practitioner (sukkhavipasska) in 
Theravada but not the doctrine of the “complete type of wisdom-liberated one” (^^^^^M) in 
Sarvastivada since both the *Satyasiddhisdstra and Theravada hold that sense-sphere concentration 
is a sulficient basis for the development of wisdom that leads to arahantship. 


T46, 4816,27-29: 
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§7.2 The Yogacarabhumisastra^ Comments on the Susima Sutta 

The Yogdcdrabhumi is an important text of the Yogacara school in early Mahayana Buddhism. 
It was composed in India around the 4**' - 5* centruy C.E., and was translated into Chinese by 
Xuan-zang in 648 C.E.^° 

In the Yogdcdrabhumi, there is a passage in the section called Srdvakabhumi which 

acknowledges the existence of noble persons who do not possess the “principal jhdna’\ I give my 
English translation of the Sanskrit passage here; 

The trainee who lacks the principal jhdna sees the path [first]; after that he makes effort in 

developing the enlightenment factor of mindfulness etc. in order to abandon the defilements 

21 

that are to be abandoned by development. 

Since the phrase “trainee who sees the path” (saikso drstipadah) refers at least to a stream-enterer 
who attains the first level of enlightenment, the passage indicates that one can attain the first 
enlightenment without the assistance of the principal jhdna, i.e. the form-sphere jhdna. It is true that 
this passage does not openly acknowledge the arahants without the principal jhdna. However, there 
is a passage in the Yogdcdrabhumi which shows that those wisdom-liberated arahants mentioned in 
the SusTma Sutta are without the first form-sphere jhdna. 

It has been discovered by Lu-cheng (SM) and Ven. Yin-shun (EpjllM) that the Vastusarngraham 
section sheshi-fen) in the Yogdcdrabhumisdstra consists of mainly the exegeses of the 

sutrahga portion of the Samyukta-dgama, a portion that is suggested by Yin-shun to be the earliest 
layer of the Samyukta-agama as well as the four Agamas. 

According to Ven. Yin-shun, the Vastusarngraham makes the following comments on the 

On its author and composition, see Akira, 2002, pp. 314-321, and Lusthaus, Dan; Charles Muller, “Summary of the 
Yogdcdrabhum i-sdstra”. 

The sankskrit text (Sravakabhumi Study Group (Ed.), 2007, pp. 132, 134) reads: tadyathd dryasrdvako 'Idbhi 
mauldndm dhydndndm, saikso drstapadah, tatah pascdd bhdvandprahdtavydndm klesdndm prahdndya prayujyamdnah 
smrtisambodhyahgam bhdvayati ydvad upeksdsambodhyahgam / iyam adhiprajnamsiksd adhicittamsiksdyd dvdhikd /. 
Its Chinese translation by Xuan-zang is as follows: JS ’ 

if ’ ivmmn > (T 3 o, 436 b, 5 - 8 ). 

Yin-shun, 1983, pp. 2, 63. Also cf. Mizuno, 1996b, pp. 357-414; Choong, 2000, p. 9. 

Yin-shun, 1983b, p. 64. 
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Susima Sutta of the Samyukta-agama of Sarvastivada school; 

Those bhikkhus who are endowed with purified sTla and dwell restrained with the 
pdttmokkha restraint, have as their basis the “concentration that is included in the 
neighborhood of the first jhana"' due to the power of the higher traininig of the mind; and 
they obtain the “knowledge of the stability of the dhamma"' and the “knowledge of nibbana"' 
due to the power of the higher training of wisdom. When practising in seclusion, with these 
two knowledges as a basis, equipped with the four perfections acquired previously, they free 

24 

the mind from all defilements and become wisdom-liberated arahants. 

According to this passage, the author of the Vastusamgraham apparently takes the “neighborhood of 
the first jhdnd" that is, the so-called “not-arriving concentration” (andgamya) to be 

the concentration that wisdom-liberated arahants without jhdna utilize as a basis to develop the two 
types of knowledges. This concurs with the Sarvastivada’s interpretation given in the 
*Mahdvibhdsdsdstra on the Susima Sutta. It seems very possible that the Yogdcdrabhumisdstra 
simply accepts this comment on the Susima Sutta from the Sarvastivada’s commentarial tradition. 

The commentarial texts quoted above from the "^Satyasiddhisdstra and the 
Yogdcdrabhumisdstra reveals that the existence of arahants who do not experience even the first 
form-sphere jhana was well acknowledged by Buddhists in the Indian Buddhism of the 4**' century. 


T30, 835c,19-24: 
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Chapter Eight 
Conclusion 


The origin of the eoneept of sukkhavipassaka in the Pali eommentaries has been a 
eontroversial issue in the aeademia sinee the middle of the 20**' eentury when the lay movement of 
vipassand meditation spread from Burma to Sri Lanka and other Buddhist eountries in South-East 
Asia. Sinee then many seholars have given their argumentations on this eontroversial issue: some 
suggest that there is no evidenee in the earliest texts Nikdyas, indieating that one ean attain Buddhist 
enlightenment through merely vipassand meditation, without the experienee of form-sphere jhdna 
derived from samatha meditation, while others suggest the opposite. 

The eomplexity of this issue is further multiplied by various interpretations of the funetions of 
vipassand meditation and samatha meditation, and the relation between them as reeorded in the 
Nikdyas: while the aneient Theravadin eommentators view vipassand meditation as the genuine 
Buddhist path to liberation, samatha meditation as a seeondary training in the sense of a support of 
vipassand meditation and a neeessary diseipline for developing extra supernormal powers, some 
modem seholars suggest that samatha meditation and vipassand meditation are two separate paths, 
both of them ean independently lead to the final stage of Buddhist liberation; some seholars propose 
that samatha meditation (jhdna) is the original genuine Buddhist path, and vipassand meditation is 
introdueed later into Buddhism under the infiuenee of other traditions in India; and other seholars 
suggest that these two kinds of meditation are in faet just two interdependent aspeets of one single 
Buddhist method. To minimize the eomplexity of this issue, I, as some seholars did, adopt the 
interpretations given by the Theravadin eommentators as to the funetions of vipassand meditation 
and samatha meditation. 

With this baekground knowledge, in the first three ehapters, I looked into the Pali Canon in 
order to present my answer to the eontroversial question: to what extent the sukkhavipassaka 
doetrine whieh eompletely ignores the form-sphere jhdna experienee ean find support in the Pali 
Canon. 

In Chapter One, I diseuss the eoneepts of the four noble beings (ariya), that is, the 
stream-enterer (sotdpanna), onee-returner (sakaddgdmi), non-returner (andgdmi) and arahant, 
together with the methods by whieh one ean attain these four stages of Buddhist enlightenment. In 
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exploring the coneept of arahant, we know for sure that there are different kinds of arahant: (1) the 
triple-knowledge bearer (tevijja), (2) the bearer of six super knowledges (chalabhifina), (3) one 
liberated in both ways (ubhatobhdgavimutta), and (4) one liberated by wisdom (panndvimutta). 
This classification indicates that such Buddhist meditation trainings as the four formless jhdnas and 
the five mundane super knowledges are not indispensable but only optional. Besides, the definition 
of one liberated by wisdom in the Puggalapannatti allows the possibility of interpreting the 
so-called panndvimutta as merely an arahant deprived of even form-sphere jhdna. 

When we look into the Nikdyas searching the methods for attaining various stages of 
enlightenment, we find that the methods provided by the Nikdyas might be divided into two 
categories: first, through pure vipassand meditation, and second, through vipassand meditation 
preceded by samatha meditation. 

In the suttas that depict the enlightenment through vipassand meditation preceded by 
form-sphere jhdna, we read that the form-sphere jhdna attainments serve either as the meditative 
objects to be observed by practitioners with vipassand wisdom, or as a stepping-stone for vipassand 
meditation in the sense that they make the mind concentrated, malleable and steady and then allow 
insight knowledge to unfold smoothly. 

In contrast, the suttas of the first category do not mention samatha meditation at all but 
describe only the practice of vipassand meditation, whose symbolic character is seeing the rising 
and passing away, or the characteristics of impermanence, suffering and non-self in mental and 
physical phenomena. Some of these suttas even claim explicitly that insight meditation is a 
necessary condition for attaining the four stages of enlightenment. Also, when we analyze the four 
factors for stream-entry (sotdpattiyahga), which are meant to be the causes for the realization of the 
four noble fruits, we find no elements of form-sphere jhdnas. Further, a detailed investigation into 
the canonical material of the fourth factor —^practice in accordance with the dhamma 
(dhammdnudhammappatipatti) — reveals that the last factor itself, as described in the Nikdyas, 
refers to nothing but the practice of insight meditation. 

The way the Nikdyas emphasize the importance of the wisdom directed towards rising and 
passing away {udayatthagdminTpahhd) also reveals the great significance of vipassand meditation 
in the soteriology in the Nikdyas. It is said that the wisdom directed towards rising and passing 
away not only generates great joy, rapture and gladness but also eliminates the wrong view of 
eternal self in Buddhist practitioners, and leads them all the way to the final stage of enlightenment. 
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In this way, the first chapter reveals that vipassand knowledge is the proximate cause of 
Buddhist enlightenment. In some suttas, one obtains enlightenment through vipassand meditation 
together with jhdna meditation, but in other suttas, one seems to obtain enlightenment merely 
through insight meditation. 

A main reason that some scholars suspect the existence of sukkhavipassaka in the Nikdyas is 
that they find that Buddhist enlightenment requires the foundation of mental concentration and 
calmness, and the Nikdyas frequently identified the so-called right concentration, which is always 
necessary, with the four form-sphere jhdnas. In order to establish the existence of sukkhavipassaka 
in the Nikdyas, a detailed study of the meaning of concentration (samddhi) and right concentration 
(sammasamddhi) is required and more instances should be located where practitioners gain 
enlightenment without form-sphere jhdna. 

Therefore, in Chapter Two, I try to show that in the Nikdyas the minimum level of the 
concentration or right concentration needed for developing wisdom is not necessarily confined to 
the form-sphere jhdnas. I point out that the practice of seeing the rising and passing away, i.e. 
insight meditation proper is named “development of concentration” (samddhibhdvand) as well as 
“signless concentration of mind” (animitta cetosamddhi) with the ability to generate powerful 
concentration that leads to the destruction of the taints. I also quote several suttas and argue that the 
concentration gained through insight meditation can be called right concentration. Through an 
analysis of the material on the term “sight for contemplation” (paccavekkhandnimitta) preserved in 
the Nikdyas, the Madhyama-dgama, the Yogdcdrabhumisdstra, and the *Sdriputrdbhidharma, I 
propose that there might exist a set of four jhdnas obtained through insight meditation in the 
Nikdyas, and it is this set of four jhdnas, rather than the form-sphere jhdna, that should be identified 
with the four jhdnas of right concentration. 

To support my argumentation that there are people who attain enlightenment without 
practicing form-sphere jhdna meditation, I locate the suttas where the sequence of trainings for a 
new bhikkhu is listed, and show that the beginner may start insight meditation immediately after the 
training of morality is fulfilled. I also points out some suttas which describe attainment of various 
stages of enlightenment in a pure-insight way without practising form-sphere jhdna. For example, 
some suttas mention that some newcomers who have no background related to jhdna meditation 
attain stream-entry immediately after they hear the “progressive instruction” (anupubbi kathd). 
Based on the commentaries of Satipatthdna Sutta, I suggest that such people attain stream-entry 
through practising insight meditation while listening to the dhamma lecture. I also strengthen my 
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argumentation that there are arahants without form-sphere jhdnas, by discussing the suttas where 
two models of practice are contrasted; one includes jhdna meditation, the other without. In the end 
of Chapter Two, I give my interpretation on the phrase of “one who is endowed with fulfillment in 
concentration” (samddhismim paripurakdri). This phrase is attributed to non-returners, and because 
of this, some scholars suggest that one needs to develop the form-sphere jhdna in order to reach the 
stage of non-returner. However, my interpretation is that a non-retumer is “endowed with 
fulfillment in concentration” in the sense that he will not encounter difficulty in developing the 
form-sphere jhdnas if he desires for them. 

Taken together, the canonical suttas as a whole suggest that there were dry-insight arahants at 
the time of the formation of the Nikdyas. However, this does not mean that form-sphere jhdnas are 
valueless at all in the soteriology of the Canon; the commentators fairly show in many ways the 
superiority of the liberation with samatha attainment over the liberation without jhdna attainment, 
as we have seen in Chapter Four. 

After having presented my interpretation of the suttas for the existence of sukkhavipassaka in 
the Nikdyas, I turn to investigate in Chapter Three the practical meditative instructions probably for 
sukkhavipassaka practitioners as shown in the Satipatthdna Sutta. My basic suggestion is that even 
though satipatthdna meditation is not limited to a pure-insight meditation system but contain the 
element of samatha meditation in some occasions, the Satipatthdna Sutta and other relevant suttas 
show the legitimacy of practising satipatthdna in a pure insight way. 

In Chapter Three, my main suggestions are as follows. The repetition of the objects in the brief 
definition of satipatthdna betrays that the four satipatthdnas are in nature insight meditation. 
Similarly, the formula that follows each item of the twenty-one meditation techniques shows that 
the middle goal of each of these twenty-one techniques is to develop insight knowledge seeing the 
rising and passing away of mental and physical phenomena, and the final goal arahantship. The 
implication of the formula following each of the twenty-one techniques is that practising even one 
technique of them can lead the practitioner to the final stage of enlightenment. I also point out a 
problem in the formula related to the meaning of observing others’ mental and physical phenomena. 
Based on the Canon and commentaries, I suggest that the instruction does not mean that 
practitioners has to develop supernormal powers such as divine eye and the ability of knowing 
other’s mind; neither does it mean that one has to watch others’ behavior during meditation. Abetter 
explanation, in my opinion, is that after seeing clearly the true nature of one’s own mental and 
physical phenomena one will know automatically the natures of others’ by inference based on one’s 
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own experience. 

There are twenty-one meditation techniques in total given in the Satipatthdna Sutta. I suggest 
that except for “mindfulness of breathing”, “attention to repulsiveness” and “nine cemetery 
contemplations”, which might contain samatha meditation in their early stage of development, all 
of them are clearly pure insight meditation (suddhavipassand). The Pali commentaries tend to 
assume that mindfulness of breathing at its early stage of development is necessarily a kind of 
samatha meditation with the aim to attain form-sphere jhdna. However, in view of the description 
in the Satipatthdna Sutta, I argue that mindfulness of breathing can be practised in a pure insight 
way. This idea may not claim support from Pali commentaries, but it is advocated by modern 
insight meditation teachers and was already documented at least in the Chinese Ekottara-dgama (fH 
and its commentary, (Fenbie-gongde-lun). 

Since there are various versions of the Satipatthdna Sutta, an academic problem related to 
satipatthdna that intrigues scholars has arised for many years: what meditative techniques does the 
original version of the Satipatthdna Sutta contain? As far as the first satipatthdna is concerned, I 
suggest the “attention to elements” be included in the original structure of the first satipatthdna 
since most of the techniques consisting in the first satipatthdna, when developed to a certain degree 
in the way of insight meditation, necessarily relate themselves to the “attention to elements”. 

The practice of the contemplation of feelings and the contemplation of mind shifts meditators’ 
attentive awareness from physical phenomena to mental phenomena. Like the strategy of most 
techniques in the first satipatthdna, the basic strategy of the second and third satipatthdna is bare 
awareness. Practitioners have to observe whatever feelings, whether it is good or bad, and whatever 
mental states, whether it is wholesome or unwholesome, that are arising in the present moment with 
bare attention in a non-judgmental and acceptive way. The only purpose is to understand the true 
nature of the ongoing feelings and mental states without intention to change or maintain their 
conditions. Such kind of bare attention, nevertheless, automatically brings both mental and physical 
benefits to practitioners. According to some suttas in the Nikdyas and its Agama parallels, practicing 
satipatthdna, especially the bare attention to painful feelings, can help people endure unbearable 
physical pain and even produce the power of healing physical disease. In fact, modern clinical 
medicine has demonstrated that the acceptive awareness of physical suffering improve one’s 
tolerance with chronic pain and thus improve one’s sense of well-being. 

Recently, many scholars have given extensive discussions on the Pali term ekdyana magga, an 
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appellation given to the satipatthdna practice. Some scholars consider the translation “the only 
way” made by earlier scholars to be a problematic and incorrect translation for the Pali term 
ekdyana magga. In contrast, I am more interested in discussing the possible grounds, theoretical and 
textual, for calling satipatthdna “the only way”. First, based on Gethin’s research, I suggest that 
satipatthdna might be said to be “the only way” in the sense that only with the four satipatthdnas 
do we know how a bhikkhu begin Buddhist meditation. Second, based on Theravadin’s 
understanding of vipassand, I suggest that satipatthdna may be called “the only way” in the sense 
that satipatthdna is in essence vipassand meditation, whether combined with samatha meditation or 
not. I also point out that some early Buddhist texts such as the Samyukta-dgama 
the Yogdcdrabhumisdstm and the Mahdvibhdsdsdstra did interpret 

satipatthdna meditation as “the only way”. It is clear that even in ancient times the satipatthdna 
practice was already given high regard by some Buddhists, whatever the reason might be. 

Thus, in the first three chapters, I present my interpretations of the canonical material and tend 
to side with the commentarial standpoint on the issue of sukkhavipassaka. In Chapter Four and 
Chapter Five, I turn my attention to the commentarial material themselves that is directly related to 
the theory of sukkhavipassaka in order to know in more detail how the commentators describe this 
important meditation doctrine. By doing so, we might find some clue to find out from where the 
Pali commentators get the idea of the so-called sukkhavipassaka. 

Considering the importance of the doctrine of the sukkhavipassaka in the Theravadin 
meditation system, I feel a little surprised that the Visuddhimagga mentions such terms as 
sukkhavipassaka and suddhavipassandydnika, but never explain their meaning nor the reason why 
the noun vipassa(nd) (“insight”) is qualified by adjectives sukkha (“dry”) and suddha (“pure”). In 
fact, there is no explanation or definition at all for the term sukkhavipassaka or its synonyms in the 
commentaries attributed by Buddhaghosa. The reasons why the term “insight” is qualified by “dry” 
or “pure” can not be found until we look into the works by another Theravadin commentator 
Dhammapala. A close investigation of the Pali commentaries reveals that in the Pali exegetical 
literature, there are in fact two kinds of definition for sukkhavipassaka: (1) one who lacks the 
form-sphere jhdna but has access concentration (upacdra-samddhi) as the foundation for 
developing insight knowledge, and (2) one who lacks even access concentration, but has 
momentary concentration (khanika-samddhi) as the foundation for developing insight knowledge. 
The momentary concentration is said to be the minimum level of concentration that a 
sukkhavipassaka should possesses as a basis for developing insight knowledge. The fact that there 
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are two kinds of definition for the term sukkhavipassaka is elearly borne out by the Sdrasafigaha, a 
eompendium book of Theravadin doetrines of the 13**' -14**' eentury. For a better understanding of 
these two definitions of sukkhavipassaka, I go further to diseuss the meanings of access 
concentration and momentary concentration. 

In Buddhaghosa’s commentaries, we can in fact find three categories of “access concentration”: 
access concentration derived from (1) insight meditation, (2) from serenity meditation subjects that 
lead to access concentration at best, and (3) from serenity meditation subjects that can lead to 
absorption concentration (dppana). The access concentration mentioned in the two definitions must 
refer either to the access concentration obtained through serenity meditation subjects that lead to at 
best access concentration, or to the access concentration obtained through serenity meditation 
subjects which lead to absorption concentration. 

A close investigation into the material of momentary concentration reveals that momentary 
concentration arises in four occasions: (1) it arises before access concentration as its basis; (2) it 
arises to fulfill the purification of mind; (3) it arises when insight knowledge takes place; (4) it 
arises when one emerging from form-sphere jhdna is working for the supernormal power of divine 
ear. The commentaries do not explain the character of the momentary concentration arising in the 
first, second and fourth occasion. Only some information about the nature of the momentary 
concentration arising in insight knowledge can be found in Dhammapala’s sub-commentary, the 
Visuddhimagga-mahdtikd. 

When looking into the sources on momentary concentration and access concentration, we find 
that while Buddhaghosa used to name the maximum concentration obtained through insight 
meditation as access concentration, Dhammapala prefers to employ the term momentary 
concentration for the concentration arising from insight meditation. For this, Dhammpala himself 
does present an explanation. The concentration arising in insight meditation is not the real access 
concentration, but access concentration by name, because real access concentration arises 
immediately before absorption concentration, and there is no absorption concentration arising 
immediately after the concentration emerging in insight meditation. 

Besides the definition of sukkhavipassaka, the Pali commentaries provide us with the 
information about the meditation subject with which a sukkhavipassaka generally starts his insight 
meditation, as well as the disadvantages and advantages of being a dry-insight practitioner. The 
commentaries tell us that dry-insight practitioner usually adopts the meditative technique called 
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“attention to the elements” (dhdtumanasikdra) to begin his insight meditation. This sounds very 
reasonable because this meditative technique is pure insight meditation subject and because the four 
elements are physical phenomena (rupa), which are much easier for beginners to observe, compared 
with the mental phenomena (ndma). The lack of form-sphere jhdna certainly affects the course of 
mental development in the sukkhavipassaka practitioners. According to Buddhaghosa, the 
dry-insight practitioners may at the early stage of insight meditation encounter hardships that are 
not encountered by serenity-vehicle practitioners. Buddhaghosa compares the dry-insight 
practitioner to a man crossing over a great river by bare arm strength who suffers fatigue; and the 
serenity-vehicle practitioner to a man crossing over a great river with a ship who suffers no fatigue. 
In other place, Buddhaghosa says that practising vipassand in sitting posture for some time, one’s 
body and mind will gradually become vexed and afflicted, while in jhdna attainment one enjoys a 
lot of happiness. He also says that just a stronghold is of great help to a soldier in battle filed so also 
jhdna attainment is of great help to a practitioner in the development of vipassand. Thus, according 
to Buddhaghosa, the path of sukkhavipassaka is not as easy and comfortable as the path of 
samathaydnika. Besides the drawback of being subject to fatigue and suffering at the early stage of 
mental development, the lack of jhdna attainment results in another limitation: the range of objects 
that dry-insight practitioners are able to observe is narrower than serenity-vehicle practitioners 
because they have no form-sphere mental states to observe. Another consequence due to the lack of 
form-sphere jhdna, for dry-insight noble disciples, is that they do not have the ability to arouse the 
attainment of cessation (nirodhasamdpatti). In this way, it is clear that the commentators never 
devalue the due position and value of samatha meditation in the soteriology in Buddhism. In the 
commentarial passages that predict the disappearance of Buddha’s teaching, arahants who possess 
samatha attainments always disappear before dry-insight arahants. This also betrays the inferiority 
of dry-insight practitioners to serenity-vehicle practitioners. Nevertheless, the path of 
sukkhavipassaka is not without advantage. According to Dhammapala, one who treads on the path 
of sukkhavipassaka will quickly cross over the suffering of samsdra, simply because such a 
practitioner saves the time needed for the development of form-sphere jhdna. 

In Chapter Five, I locate those suttas or canonical passages that the Theravadin commentators 
consider to be related to sukkhavipassaka, with the thought that the information of how the 
commentaries discern dry-insight practitioners in the Pali Canon might help us elucidate the reason 
why the commentators are deeply convinced that during the time of the Buddha there already 
existed the dry-insight arahants. 
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The Pali commentaries consider that sukkhavipassaka arahants are implied whenever the 
Buddha mentions the arahant liberated by wisdom (pafindvimutta) in the Canon since arahant 
liberated-by-wisdom consists of five types: one is the dry-insight practitioner and four are people 
who attain arahantship after having emerged from the four jhdnas. The canonical phrase no ca kho 
attha vimokhe kdyena phassitvd viharati (“he does not contact with the body and dwell in the eight 
deliverances”) used in describing arahants is sometimes taken to be a token of arahant liberated by 
wisdom, and sometimes dry-insight practitioner exclusively. This seems to reveal an inconsistency 
in the interpretations in Buddhaghosa’s commentaries. Among the four Nikdyas, the 
Ahguttara-nikdya contains more suttas than the remaining three Nikdyas that are considered by 
Buddhaghosa to be relevant to the dry-insight practitioner. A commentarial passage in Mp III 132 
deserves special note since it provides an answer to the question of why a dry-insight non-returner 
is also said to be “complete in concentration” (samddhismim paripurakdri). According to it, if a 
dry-insight practitioner attains the state of non-retumer but not yet arahantship in this life, he will 
inevitably obtain form-sphere jhdna right before his death, at least for a moment. It is this 
momentary form-sphere jhdna experience that enables a non-returner of sukkhavipassaka to be 
reborn in the fine material world. 

Among the seven Abhidhamma texts, only the Puggalapahhatti (Pp 61,31-36) contains the 
passages that the Pali commentaries consider relevant to the dry-insight practitioner. And one 
passage of them clearly conveys in a plain way the possibility that one can obtain supramundane 
path without the experience of form-sphere jhdna. Though the notion of the dry-insight practitioner 
occurs in many occasions of the commentarial literature, I can barely find two dry-insight 
practitioners whose names are revealed, that is, Ven. Cakkhupala in the commentary of 
Dhammapada (Dhp-a I 12,i6-i8), and Ven. SusTma in the SusTma Sutta (SN 12: 70) of the 
Samyutta-nikdya. 

After checking all the commentarial passages against the canonical passages on which they 
comment, I have an impression that some interpretations, which discern sukkhavipassaka in the 
canonical passage, sound quite reasonable, e.g. in the case in the Puggalapahhatti (Pp 61,31-36); while 
in some occasions, the interpretations seem to have no strong ground, e.g. in the case of the Susima 
Sutta (SN 12:70). Where do these interpretations, reasonable or unreasonable, come from? Are they 
just imagination of the ancient commentators? Modern scholars believe that at least some of the 
contents in the Pali commentaries can be traced back to the time of the Buddha or at least the time 
before the first schism of Buddhism. K.R. Norman has pointed out that if Pali commentarial 
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materials are aecepted as canonical by other early Buddhist schools, they must revert to the earliest 
days of Buddhism, or in Norman’s own words, “perhaps to the time of the Buddha himself’. In 
Chapter Six, I show that two Pali commentarial passages on sukkhavipassaka doctrine can find their 
counterparts in the canonical literature of the Sarvastivada school. This suggests that the doctrine of 
sukkhavipassaka in the Pali commentaries very much probably goes back to the early days of 
Buddhism and thus can not be the invention of Theravadin commentators. 

In Chapter Six, I compare the extant three versions of the SusTma Sutta. While the SusTma 
Sutta in the Samyutta-nikdya (SN 12:70) and the one in the Mahdsdmghikavinaya do not mention 
the four jhdnas, the Sarvastivadin version in the Samyukta-dgama (SA 347) explicitly states that 
those arahants liberated by wisdom, with whom SusTma has a conversation, do not possess the four 
form-sphere jhdnas. In consideration of all the three extant versions, I suggest that it is very 
possible that the Sarvastivadin version might have been changed under the influence of the 
commentarial tradition shared by the branches of Sthaviravada, including Theravada and 
Sarvastivada even though we can not entirely exclude the possibility that the Sarvastivada version 
represents the more original version while the redactors of the other two versions omitted the part 
describing arahants lack in form-sphere jhdnas in order to emphasize the importance of 
form-sphere jhdnas. 

The Abhidharma literature of Sarvastivada, especially the *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra, probably a 
work of the century C.E., contains many expanded expositions and explanations of the technical 

terms and doctrines recorded in the suttas of the Agama texts, and thus functions as some kind of 
exegetical literature, compared to the Pali commentaries on the Nikdyas. The *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra 
also records a version of the SusTma Sutta similar to the one in the Samyukta-dgama, and names the 
arahants who do not attain any form-sphere jhdna as the “complete type of wisdom-liberated one” 
and the arahants who attain any one of the four form-sphere jhdnas as “incomplete 
type of wisdom-liberated one” At first sight, the theory of the arahants called 

“complete type of wisdom-liberated one” is entirely the same as the doctrine of the sukkhavipassaka 
arahant in the Pali commentaries. However, they are different in describing the concentration these 
arahants possess to develop wisdom. The Sarvastivadin commentarial literature considers that the 
basic concentration for the “complete type of wisdom-liberated one” is “not-arriving concentration” 
andgamya), which is a kind of form-sphere concentration but is inferior to the first 
form-sphere jhdna', but the Pali commentaries consider that the basic concentration for dry-insight 
arahants is momentary concentration or access concentration, both of which are sense-sphere 
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concentration. 

Taking into consideration all relevant Sarvastivadin sources, I propose the following 
explanation for how the SusTma Sutta in the Samyukta-dgama might have been changed. The notion 
of wisdom-liberated arahants who do not attain even the first form-sphere jhdna originated from a 
common early source that might be traced baek to the time of the first Buddhist council or at least to 
the very early period before the Sthaviravada split into various branehes. Sueh an understanding 
was handed down in a form of exegetical material along with the original version of the SusTma 
Sutta since the original sutta was compiled and then transmitted orally from generations to 
generations in different Buddhist communities. Later on, the Sarvastivadins added the commentarial 
material into their version of the SusTma Sutta sometime before the *Mahdvibhdsdsdstra was 
compiled in India, viz., before the seeond century C.E. In contrast, the Theravada kept the same 
exegetieal material in the commentarial literature, and left their version of the SusTma Sutta intact 
when they wrote down the Pali Canon in the first century B.C.. 

To reinforee my argument that the idea of arahants who does not attain the first form-sphere 
jhdna, is not an invention by the Theravadin commentators but a popular doctrine shared by 
different early Indian Buddhist school, I discuss in Chapter Seven the interpretations on the relation 
between coneentration and the attainment of arahantship, given in two important treatises of other 
Buddhist schools: the *Satyasiddhisdstra and the Yogdcdrabhumisdstra 

The * Satyasiddhisdstra probably a work of the 4* - 5'*^ century, on the authority of 

to the SusTma Sutta claims that even without the first form-sphere jhdna and “not-arriving 
coneentration”, one is still able to aehieve the destruction of the taints, with the sense-sphere 
concentration as his foundation for the development of wisdom. It is interesting to note that the 
* Satyasiddhisdstra names the sense-sphere concentration as “lightning-like eoneentration,” and 
describes it thus: “the mind is eoncentrated for a little time, even a moment of eonsciousness.” This 
reminds us of the Pali commentarial gloss of the sense-sphere “momentary one-pointedness of 
mind”, whieh is regarded as the fundamental coneentration for dry-insight practitioners to develop 
insight knowledge in Theravada Buddhism. In this way, the * Satyasiddhisdstra in fact presents an 
arahant very similar to the sukkhavipassaka arahant as described in the commentarial literature of 
Theravada Buddhism. 

Also in the Yogdcdrabhumisdstra, an important work of Mahayana Buddhismb compiled 
around the 4*’^ - 5**' century C.E., we find an exegetieal eomment on the SusTma Sutta, whieh says 
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that those bhikkhus in question, endowed with purified sila, have as their basis the “concentration 
that is included in the neighborhood of the first jhana"' and obtain the “knowledge of the stability of 
the dhamma'' and the “knowledge of nibbdna'\ The “concentration that is included in the 
neighborhood of the first jhand’’ is nothing but the so-called not-arriving concentration (andgamya) 
as we see in the Sarvastivada literature. In this way, it is clear that the Yogdcdrabhumisdstra takes 
the same stance on the issue of SusTma Sutta as the Sravastivada does. It seems that 
Yogdcdrabhumisdstra simply inherits Sarvastivadin version of the SusTma Sutta as well as its 
interpretation for that sutta. 

Both the *Satyasiddhisdstra and the Yogdcdrabhumisdstra acknowledge, on the basis of the 
SusTma Sutta, that there are arahants who do not experience even the first form-sphere jhdna 
implies that the notion of arahant who is deprived of even the first jhdna was very popular among 
the Buddhists schools in India during the 4**^ and 5**^ century C.E. 

In general, the scholars who do not acknowledge in the teachings of the Buddha the existence 
of arahants who never experience form-sphere jhdna base their arguments only on the Pali 
literature of Theravada. On the contrary, modem Chinese Buddhists who study early Buddhism and 
have access to the Sarvastivadin version of the SusTma Sutta, take it for granted that even without 
the first form-sphere jhdna one can still attain arahantship. It is quite clear that our knowledge of the 
early Buddhist teachings depends on all the available Buddhist canonical and commentarial 
materials, especially the suttas or sutras. The more versions of the canonical sutta/sutra there are 
available for consultation, then the more objective the knowledge is that can be extrapolated 
concerning the teachings derived from the time of the Buddha, or at least of the early Buddhist 
literature. 

As far as the doctrine of sukkhavipassaka is concerned, whether or not the suttas in the 
Nikdyas contain a doctrine of the dry-insight practitioner might be still open to interpretations and 
remain controversial. However, the canonical and commentarial sources preserved in the Chinese 
Agama and Abhidharma texts acknowledge the existence of arahants without form-sphere jhdnas 
and thus they no doubt provide a different perspective and valuable material for deeper 
investigation and discussion. Since most of the available sources related to the SusTma 
Sutta —including the Theravada’s commentarial literature, the Sarvastivada’s SusTma Sutta, the 
Yogdcdrabhumisdstra, and the *Satyasiddhisdstra —acknowledge wisdom-liberated arahants who 
lack even the first form-sphere jhdna, then it is much reasonable to suggest that there existed a 
common view among Buddhists in the early period of Indian Buddhism that one does not need 
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form-sphere jhdna to attain arahantship; and this view was most probably taught already in the time 
of the Buddha and then passed down through the oral commentarial tradition in various Buddhist 
communities. While this notion was later written down and systematized as the theory of 
sukkhavipassaka in the commentarial literature of the Theravada tradition, it was included in the 
canonical sutta of the Sarvastivada, and became the canonical authority for Sarvastivadins to 
develop the theory of the “complete type of wisdom-liberated one” 

I hope that this thesis has documented that the doctrine of the dry-insight arahant that is 
articulated in the Pali commentarial literature very much probably originated from a very early time 
of Indian Buddhism and thus can not be taken to be an invention by later Theravadin commentators. 
I also hope that this thesis has demonstrated that in order to evaluate objectively any controversial 
doctrine in Pali Buddhism or to identify the teachings of the historical Buddha or early Buddhism, 
an investigation into the sources belonging to Theravada Buddhism alone may not be sufficient 
because the sources of one specific school might be limited or obscured and thus can not represent 
the whole teachings of the Buddha. In order to achieve a better result, it is necessary to consult all 
the available canonical and post-canonical texts preserved in the Indian Buddhist schools other than 
Theravada school. 
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Appendix 1 

Satipatthdna Meditative Techniques in Various Sources 

MN = Satipatthdna Sutta (MN I 55-62) 

Vibh = Vibhahga (Vibh 193-202) 

MA = Smrtyupsathdna Sutra of the Madhyama-dgama (Tl, 582b-584b) 

EA = the first sutta of the Ekdyana-mdrga Varga of the Ekottara-dgama (T2, 567c-569b) 

DS = the sixth Varga “Smrtyuapsthdna” of the section “non-question” in the Dharmaskhandha (T26, 475 
c-479b) 

SA= the nineth Varga ""Smrtyupasthdna” in the Sdriputrdbhidharma (T28, 612b-616b) 

SBH = Srdvakabhumi of Yogacdrabhumisdstra (T30, 440a-441a) 


1. Contemplation of the Body 



MN 

Vibh 

MA 

EA 

DS 

SA 

SBH 

Mindfulness of breathing 

X 


X 



X 

1 

Mindfulness of postures 

X 


X 



X 


Clear comprehension regarding bodily activities and daily routines 

X 


X 



X 


Attention to repulsiveness by analysing the body anatomically 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Attention to the elements"^ 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


Cemetery contemplation 

X 


X 

X 


X 


Extinguishing unwholesome thoughts with wholesome thoughts 



X 





Restraining one mental state with another mental state 



X 





The four jhanas 



X 





Perception of light 



X 





Grasping well the sign for contemplation 



X 





Contemplating the body as dependant on food 






X 


Contemplating the body with holes leaking out impurity 




X 


X 


Contemplating whatever part of the body as impermanent, as 

suffering, as non-self, as empty, as dependantly arisen etc. 






X 


Contemplating the body as empty, completely empty 






X 


Contemplating the disadvantages of the body: impermanence etc. 





X 




* The symbol “x” indicates “existence.” 


' SBH does not provide any instruction for meditative practice, but lists 35 types of body. 

^ MN, EA and SA all include the four elements, while MA and DS add to the four elements the element of space and 
the element of consciousness. 
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2. Contemplation of Feelings 



MN 

Vibh 

MA 

EA 

DS 

SA 

SBH 

When feeling a pleasant/painful/neither-painful-nor-pleasant 

feeling, he knows “I feel a pleasant/painful/neither-painful-nor- 

pleasant feeling”. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

When feeling a worldly ^ pleasant/painful/neither-painful-nor- 
pleasant feeling, he knows “I feel a worldly pleasant/painfuE 

neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling”. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

When feeling an unworldly'' pleasant/painfuEneither-painful- 
nor-pleasant feeling, he knows “I feel an unworldly pleasant/ 

painful/neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling”. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

When feeling a pleasant feeling, not a painful feeling, he knows “I 

feel a pleasant feeling”. 




X 




When feeling a painful feeling, not a pleasant feeling, he knows “I 

feel a painful feeling”. 




X 




When feeling a neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling, without pain 

and pleasantness, he knows “I feel neither-painful-nor-pleasant 

feeling”. 




X 




When feeling a pleasant/painful/neither-painful-nor-pleasant 

feeling of the body, he knows as such. 



X 


X 


X 

When feeling a pleasant/painful/neither-painful-nor-pleasant 

feeling of the mind , he knows as such. 



X 


X 


X 

When feeling a pleasant/painful/neither-painful-nor-pleasant 

feeling of lust, he knows as such. 



X 





When feeling a pleasant/painful/neither-painful-nor-pleasant 

feeling without lust, he knows as such. 



X 





When feeling a pleasant/painful/neither-painful-nor-pleasant 

feeling dependent on enjoyment, he knows as such. 





X 


X 

When feeling a pleasant/painful/neither-painful-nor-pleasant 

feeling dependent on renounciation, he knows as such. 





X 


X 

Contemplating whatever feeling as impermanent, as suffering, as 

non-self, as empty, as dependantly arisen etc. 






X 


Contemplating the disadvantages of the feelings: impermanence 

etc. 





X 




^ The Pali term for “worldly” is sdmisa. It is translated as “food” (^) in MA and EA; “with taste” in DS; “with 

defdement” in SA; and “with desire taste” in SBH. 

The Pali term for “unworldly” is nirdmisa. It is translated as “without food” in MA and EA; “without taste” 

in DS; “without defdement” in SA; and “without desire taste” in SBH. 
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3. Contemplation of Mind 



MN 

Vibh 

MA 

EA 

DS 

SA 

SBH 

Knowing the mind affected/unaffected by lust as the mind 

affected/unaffected by lust 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Knowing the mind affected/unaffected by hate as the mind 

affected/unaffected by hate 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Knowing the mind affected/unaffected by delusion as the mind 

affected/unaffected by delusion 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Knowing the contracted/distracted mind as the contracted/ 

distracted mind 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Knowing the exalted/unexalted mind as the exalted/unexalted mind^ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Knowing the surpassed/unsurpassed mind as the 

surpassed/unsurpassed mind 

X 

X 

X 



X 


Knowing the concentrated/unconcentrated mind as the 

concentrated/unconcentrated mind 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Knowing the liberated/unliberated mind as the liberated/ 

unliberated mind 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Knowing the developed/undeveloped mind as the developed/ 

/undeveloped mind 



X 


X 


X 

Knowing the defiled/undefded mind as the defiled/undefded mind 



X 





Knowing the mind affected/unaffected by passion as the mind 

with/without passion 




X 




Knowing the mind affected/unaffected by attachment as the mind 

with/without attachment 




X 




Knowing the mind affected/unaffected by unrestness as the mind 

with/without unrestness 




X 

X 


X 

Knowing the pervaded/unpervaded mind as the pervaded/ 

unpervaded mind 




X 




Knowing the immeasurable/measurable mind as the immeasurable 

/measurable mind 




X 




Knowing the downcast/lifled mind as the downcast/lifted mind*’ 





X 


X 

Knowing the calm/calmless mind as the calm/calmless mind* 





X 


X 

Contemplating whatever mind as impermanent, as suffering, as 

non-self, as empty, as dependantly arisen etc. 






X 


Contemplating the disadvantages of the mind: impermanence etc. 





X 




^ In MA, DS and EA, the equivalents to mahggata and amahaggata are (“great”) and /J^ (“small”) respectively. 
^ SBH has I'/L' and Ip/LS DS has and 
’ SBH has and DS has if/L' and 
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4. Contemplation of the Dhamma 



MN 

Vibh 

MA 

EA 

DS 

SA 

SBH 

Contemplation of the five hindrances 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Contemplation of the five aggregates 

X 







Contemplation of the six sense bases 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Contemplation of the seven enlightenment factors 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Contemplation of the four noble traths 

X 





X 


Contemplation of the four jhdnas 




X 




Contemplating the disadvantages of sanndkkhandha and 

sahkhdrakkhandha, i.e. impermanence etc. 





X 



Contemplation of all the dhammas except for those included in the 

body, and for feelings and mind, as impermanent, as suffering, as 

non-self, as empty, as dependantly arisen etc. 






X 


Entering into nibbdna, cessation of all formations 






X 



5. The Formula for Each Satipatthana Meditative Techniques 




MN 

MA 

EA 

SA 

A 

Contemplaitng internally, externally, and internally and externally 

X 

X 

X 

X 

B 

Contemplating the nature of rising, passing away, and rising and passing away 

X 


x» 

x*' 

c 

Mindfulness that “There is a body/feeling/mind/d/jamma” is established to the 

extent necessary for bare knowledge and mindfulness 

X 


X 

X 

D 

Dwelling independent, not clinging to anything in the world 

X 


X 

X 

E 

Mindfulness is established on the body/feeling/mind/t/Aawwa, the meditator is 
endowed with knowledge and vision, with true knowledge and penetration'® 


X 




* Formulae in EA convey a similar meaning. Nevertheless, the Chinese translation in EA is inconsistent. The best 
translation for formula B, which can be found in EA is as follows: ° The best for 

formula C: (or it is established “feeling exists”, which is knowable and visible). For 

formula D, it has ’ ^tTBtz; > ’ 

j ’ “Independent, he does not arouse the perception of the world; without the perception he is 

fearless. Being fearless, he knows as it really is that his birth and death is exhausted, the holy life is lived, what has to 
be done is done; there is no further existence”. 

^ Formulae B, C, D in MN and SA are almost the same. The Chinese translations of these formulae in SA are somewhat 
inconsistent. The more self-explaining one in SA is as follows: “Thus, a bhikkhu dwells contemplating the feelings 
rising dependently, contemplating the feelings passing away dependently. Thus a bhikkhu dwells contemplating the 
feelings rising and passing away. Mindfulness is [established] internally [knowing] ‘feeling exists’, he is independent 
on feeling, dwells independently, not clinging to whatsoever in the world” 

tf«' mn ’ 

*** It is probably an alternative translation of a similar version of formula C in MN. 
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Tables of References to the Khanikasamadhi and 
Khanikacittekaggatd 


Table 1: 

The references to khanikasamadhi in the commentaries and subcommentaries of the Canon 


commentator 

time of oeeurrence 

reference 

Buddhaghosa^ 

1 

Vism 144 

1 

DhsV 117 

1 

Spk III 200 

Mahanama 

4 

Patis-a^ I 183; I 281; I 125; II 477 

Dhammapala 

7 

Vism-mht^ I II, 15, 38, 39, 168, 168, 387; 

1 

Ps-pt I 204^^ 

1 

Th-a III 208 

Upasena 

2 

Nidd-a^ I 129, 160 

Vajirabuddhi 

1 

Vjb'’ 154 


Table 2; 


The references to khanikacittekaggata in the commentaries and subcommentaries of the Canon 


eommentator 

time of oeeurrenee 

referenee 

Buddhaghosa 

2 

Vism 289, 289 

2 

Sp' 11433,433 

Mahanama 

2 

Patis-a II 503, 503 

Dhammapala 

1 

Vism-mht I 342 

Sariputta 

1 

Sp-f 11244'^'’ 


* According to HPL §207, the date of Buddhaghosa ranges from 370 to 450 CE.. 

^ It is also called Atthasdlini, cf HPL §315. 

^ It is also called Saddhammapakdsim. According to HPL §291, it was completed around 559 or 499 C.E.. Its author, 
Mahdndma, lived at Mahavihara too. 

It is also called Pammatthamanjusd. According to HPL §370, its author, Dhammapala, later than Buddhaghosa, can 
be dated about 550-600 C.E., his teacher seems to be another commentator, Ananda. 

^ It is also called Saddhammapajjotikd, a commentary on the Niddesa. The author was active in Mahavihara. Its date is 
uncertain, although according to HPL §287, it is most probably 817 or 877 C.E.. 

® It is a subcommentary to the Samantapdsddikd. According to HPL §367-369, its author is probably contemporary 
with Dhammapala, dated about 550-600 C.E. 

^ According to HPL §208-220, the issue of its authorship is not without controversy, but it is usually considered as the 
work of Buddhaghosa in accordance to the legend given by Vajirabuddhi. 
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This is another subcommentary to the Samantapasadika. According to HPL §372, Sariputta and Parakkamabahu I are 
contemporaries from the 12* century. 
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The Chinese Text of the Suslma Sutta of the Samyukta-dgama^ 








-«' A' gAH' mm : 




o 


^fcrrti 

w 


’ A 


M0# ’ ’ mumm ■ ' AA ' a# ' j^±A' 

0aAm«' ’ imm ^' ' mm > A#.ifrig; ' immrwm 

' gAA ' mm ° AAtAA ’ ' AA > «g^Ai > MAAf 

SAAA^ ’ MfAAB ’ : Wmmm'imm ’ Ail HA ' AA ' AA ' A 

Aff^ ’ ° j 0#AAA : ^ A^AA > > AfgAAA 

mnmm > ^mmumwMmmmm > mumm ■ nmmmmmm 

B ' AB ' AA ' B± ’ AilAABAAf^' AA > ' BA ' mm > Ait.ir 

IS ° HB ' AB ' AA ' A± ’ AifBA > #.BAAAB^« ' ^r^AA ° ABBA ’ flA 

?iB' ° > r^iAAB > amam > Bit hb ' ab ' a 

> . fit* o : rn^mrnm ' > mmmm 


*AA ’ mmmm > > itJgAf# > AMAM ° AAABAABIf ’ BAAAj ° 

0#fAAil^Bf^Aif ’ ABBiA^MBAS ° 0#AABBBMAA > SBIf A ° 110# > A 
il^AAABBAAAA ^ Bf# ! AABfBABAB ’ BAAAB > fiAAB ? j 0#AABB > 
m'imm > AB#m > ifiiiAB > mb-® ° bba : ^ a# i > aaabab 

BA' AAA' fiAA ° j W0# > > mmttm. ■ 

m ’ Af#BAj ° 0#ifBB ’ mmm^ ° 

BABISBB ° A-BBAATO : mw^ ! ABA ABABA > A ABB > ABBA > 
SBBAftAj ° 0# A ABABA A : ' BBAA ’ B«i@ > m^Mm > 

Ji# : BAif® ’ B^AMB ? j BAAA : ^BB > mMj ° 


Bvk 


' SA347 atT2, 96b,25-98a,i2. 
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mm ■■ > mmmm > 

mm ■■ > mm^ > 


:# : ^^if'/ll ’ ^Li' 


1 #: if ’ 

?^m: > mmj ° 

mm ■ > aw^ir > > nsurai#; aiffiiitii > 

j ?^w: ’ mmj ° 


mm ■ ^wmmmumm .'m > iis{±; ajSifs > r 

’ mwj ° 

m^mm ■ ? 

° ° 

W0# ’ mmm-mmmmm > BMBit: mmmmmmm > ttra^sm > maitiEa > 

° BMB'ltB > mmim ’ IflTiliB ’ MB-® ° B®m : r®# ° »# 
BB®a®®B®: nmmm > ^bb® > bbbb > s®Baa® ° : f#it 

; BiSii® > b«?m® ? ^ bb > mm ° aiP®® ^ m 

®B® ’ ftraBM ’ BBAB® > ° BBa® : ° BlfctftB > # 

° aBPnP®#: m\mmwimm > ttraBM; mummMmmmwim ° 

mmm^^ ■ > mmm ° mmmmmm-mm > > it 

Ban ’ BBii® ’ Bi 


m^mi^ ■■ ^aBB® > bbbb > 
B : liBaH ’ BBif® ’ 


mmw 


’ ®if B® ’ mmm 


: rBPnPBBBB ’ BSBBBB > fMPBIS 


mmw 


mmm-mm > ®if b® > 


BBMB ’ HBaM ’ Bi 


: r®®®#lia®B ’ BaiBBBB® ' f#MBBBB 


: raBPnia > ^BBa ° i Bmbb ? bbbbbb > biibb; 


'niff 


J ? 


: BP® ’ ®# ! BBBBBB > BliBBBBj 


I adopt the variant reading in the editions of Yuan (jn) and Ming (H^) rather than that of Song (5^), 
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' W ' IX ' g ' ^ ' M ' /\Xm ' ' fi ' fT 

’ x^ifteHjPFDWfTiPj ?mmm ■ > ta# i wiEHjp^xwtT >« 

teHjPFPWfT ° j 




m 


j 


p=i 


: r XPM ’ ta# ’ 


mj 






wj 


: ^fl^XPMXP' XPMM# ’ 


: r 


: ’ ta# J ° > muum 




’ iMan ’ 




f'Sjg5iltb|ME!i ’ ’ 3i£ij§5«Hi-yp ' 'ipT'fZ^Pi.'P^ “ 1*0 Hp- ' ■ 'iPT'fZA ' 'M.-IJ^ ' ;3t9 

> IfiTffS ’ fiffm : rpa# ° a^'M ’ 






'azp 


> tm 

n ■ mm ! mmmmmmm > Mairig; #.aa 
mmmmm ' mmxm ° xmmmmm.m ' 

# ° nmmfMMkimn > x'immmmj] ° Ma > a# i as^iEB' ° a 

Bmm ° > murnkj ° 

' b# ' > miEmtmmmm ° bh'Ih 

m ° SMu' sxpn ’ 5^'s'^amiasfc > m'mm > ° mxxm ? mxmm ° s 

M' sxpBism# ’ s^'^^amaasfc > m'mm > ° j mmm^^ ■ o s 


J l!/p n * ~y m a 

^mx ’ B«f#p ° mmmmmmmm > > M^ap/f ^m-xmi xxix^ > ® 

mmm ° am ^ mmxm > mmmm > mmxm > mmsb > mmmmxmmxm > m# 
rap > mmmm ° »raM > maixa > mmmA > ainmra > > mmmb > pm 

mxmmxm > M#rap > mraa ° am > ap: mxmm ? asm: ra ° atifja: ti 
itjaa ’ MBHip ’ mmmm ° iMgaaj ° mmm^^ ■ a^aan > iaxaaa > 
mmmmmmmmj ?m^mm ■ > a#j ° tiraiiTip: mmmx > mmmmmmm > 

J a ? m^mm ^: asm i a# i mMm-m > > aaaa ? mama j ° 
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Appendix 4 

The Story of SusTma in the Mahdsdmghikavinaya 
4.1 The Chinese Text^ 


mmwmmmmmm ° > taABff' ' #s > ^ 

AM ’ ’ mu^m ■ ° aami aws ° im 

° aAAf##s' a#a ' ^' aa ' mmmm ° iitgAAf 

AfiAEA ’ mmmB > ? mmmmmm > xxnmmm > maaa j ° 0 #ama$p 




TEsmi 

Ifcbj 


3Z. 


tWMUJm ’ : AA 


^ ’ mAfA##S ’ aAAf#lfct0^(J ° 
IfB ’ MaAAMIlAi^ > AAMfAfA# > I® 


u “ ^Mw^fsiJcjTHnpB ’ AAfliM ’ AiiiRtelf A ° If APPra] ’ MAABBIAt ' A# ° 


AAAAAf PUftAAA^ ’ fiAA ° Bi 
° 

WiPAifBBm ’ AAAB ’ A-®A ° AAA : ^aAAAM > Ali^BAAAAA^mA 
A ’ ifcbAilABAj ? ifbbBAA : ^AAAAM > ABAAAAA^A > AiibBBA ° BA 

MB ’ f#if bbBBA > AiAA^ j ° mmmmmm > bamb > > fHAABA ° 

AAAB ’ AA#m ’ lIBillA > fPA-® ° Il0f > AAAbbBAgAAm > lIBillA > 
MB-® > BAA : ^aBIAft ’ BABA > BABA > AAAm® j ° BABB ° ®®i|i® 
®®B ° AilbbBAAA > ilW3l®)lifAAB > fAAbbBm > AAPA® > PABB > A-® 
A ° rmmm : ^ a® i ba®® > smaBf#ft > baba > baba > AAmmAj ? 
mm: apAj ° mmmmrm : ^ a® i ®a® > aam > f#?f abbs > m^abbab > 

ABBA ’ mmW-M : M^AABB' PBB' mBB > f#ifSA > SB®M > > 

A±S®l^ffiBBM ° BMAAAB# ' PB# ' mB# ’ BBBM ’ i^ABBM ’ #±5®!^ 
AB#m : AAAA ° AAMAAAASS > ABf#Aj ?Bm ^ ^Af#j 


BPA:' 


$PAM ’ ? AMA-A^ABAB AAAAABAAA 


' T22, 362b,25-363b,2i. 
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jhmm ' im ° 'mm > ^ 

^Pj° 


iPnl 






. ^ F=f 




f#j° 


mmn ^ aBf#ft > 

BB > MBBmW ? flBffBj ? if PbBBB ^ ! n^mmUAj ° ilWB ^ Bifiib® 
B§ ’ SBBB ’ BMisit j ° BBB ^ ’ asT^p^PMAj ° mmmmtmm 

MB ’ > wmmtm > ° bbbb > bbjB 

mmim ° sii®.iiB > mm-m > hbb^isb®# : > 

mBBj ° mmmmm ■ > a®APj ° mmmm ■ > bb 

BmBBj ° mmmn ■ > b# > > bsb# > mmnmj ° 

mmmm ■ > mmm^nA ° mmm i bebb > ? b 

B : ’ B#j ° ®B • ’ MWJ^ ! BmBB > teBUt® > BifffBj ? BB • ^$P 

B j ° ®B: ! mm ! Bmbb > ? b 

H • '^$PB j ° 


! mmm ! j®BBW:^BBBBlttBB’IEiM'iEBBifJlf#-e’3iBi-m^-i'j 


^rhH^ { 


BB: BPB j ° mmmm ■ ^ mmmmwm- ? j bb ^ bpb j ° Bt® 


ifBBj ? 





-j ?BB: 




^-^mm ■ ^^mrnmumm > ®tiBBf#BifBti > tiBffBj ?mmmm ■ ^b 


'niff 


# ! aUteBBBPifUlfB ’ B$PBBM ° aBB#PiflS®iEB > MBBM > f#B0SBj ° il 
Tl^JBiPaI®)pi®B ’ PSSiB^BBB : ^B# ! aBBBBBB > > HftBB ° B# 

mm ’ BSBaBiij ° immmm ■ > bbiebbuiiBB > ° bb 


BBiij ° mmmmm ■ ^w^pba > bbbb ° > ipmbj 


ea 


BBm ’ ’ mmmm > mmmm ° > ib^bb ° 
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Appendix 4 

The Susima Sutta in the Mahdsdtnghikavinaya 

4.2 English Translation 

The Buddha was dwelling at SavatthT in Anathapindika’s Park. On that oeeasion, the Buddha 
was believed in, respeeted, revered and offered robes, almsfood, lodgings, and medieal requisites. 
At the same time, many wanderers of other seets were dwelling at SavatthT as well and they were 
not respeeted nor offered robes, almsfood, lodgings, and medieal requisites. On that oeeasion, many 
wanderers of other seets assembled in an assembly hall saying, “This aseetie Gotama dwells at 
SavatthT in Anathapindika’s Park, He is believed in, respeeted, revered and offered robes, almsfood, 
lodgings, and medieal requisites. But, we are not respeeted and offered robes, almsfood, lodgings, 
and medieal requisites. Who is able to go forth, lead a holy life in the dhamma of the aseetie 
Gotama, and eome baek and teaeh us after learning his dhammal If we teaeh his dhamma to other 
people, we might obtain offerings again as he does.” Having said thus, those wanderers of other 
seets said unanimously. “SusTma is the foremost among us. We ean send him to go forth in the 
dhamma of the aseetie Gotama, reeeive his vinaya, and then eome baek to our dhamma.'” 

On that oeeasion, those wanders of other seets told SusTma thus, “The aseetie Gotama, staying 
in the monastery of Jetavana, is respeeted and offered to by many people. But, we do not obtain 
sueh gains. Now, you should go forth and lead the holy life in the dhamma of the aseetie Gotama. 
After remembering his seriptures, you should eome baek to our dhamma and teaeh what you know 
to us, so that we will obtain offerings as he does.” Having heard these words SusTma went out of the 
eity of SavatthT and approaehed the monastery of Jetavana. At the gate of the monastery, SusTma 
saw many bhikkhus praetising either walking meditation or sitting meditation. He approaehed to 
them and they greeted eaeh other. After having sat at one side, SusTma said: “I was a wanderer of 
other seets, now I wish to go forth and get full ordination in the dhamma of Tathagata. What should 
I do for that?” Those bhikkhus replied, “Those wanderers of other seets who wish to go forth and 
get full ordination in the dhamma of Tathagata should be a probationer for four months first. After 
four months those probationers with whom bhikkhus are satisfied will be given full ordination.” 
Then SusTma immediately followed the instruetion and undertook the probationary period of four 
months. After four months, those bhikkhus were satisfied with him, so he was given full ordination. 

After full ordination, SusTma approaehed the Tathagata, paid homage to the Buddha by 
touehing his feet with head, and sat at one side. On that oeeasion, numerous bhikkhus approaehed 
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the Buddha, paid homage to him by touehing his feet with their heads and sat at one side. They then 
said; “I gained realization, for me, destroyed is birth, the holy life has been lived, and there is no 
more future existenee.” Having said these words, they paid homage to the Buddha by touehing his 
feet with their heads, and departed. Not long after that, SusTma paid homage to the Buddha by 
touehing his feet with head, he approaehed and saluted those bhikkhus. Having saluted he sat at one 
side and inquired of those bhikkhus, “Did you, venerable sirs, proclaim in the presence of the 
Buddha thus T gained realization, for me, destroyed is birth, the holy life has been lived, and there 
is no more future existence’?” They replied “Yes.” Then, SusTma inquired further “Venerable sirs, 
knowing and seeing thus, do you obtain the purified divine eye, do you see beings—^beautiful and 
ugly, fortunate and unfortunate—passing away here and being reborn there, and do you see how 
beings who are engaged in misconduct of body, speech, and mind, who revile the noble ones, who 
hold the wrong view, and who teach others to hold the wrong view, with the breakup of the body 
after death have been reborn in the three miserable destinations; and do you see how beings who are 
engaged in good conduct of body, speech and mind, who hold the right view, and who teach others 
to hold the right view, with the breakup of the body after death have been reborn in a good 
destination, either in heavenly worlds or among humans? Do you venerable ones obtain such kind 
of purified divine eye?” They replied, “No.” 

SusTma inquired further, “Knowing and seeing thus, do you, venerable ones, obtain the 
knowledge of past abodes, recollecting one birth, two births, three births, four births, five births, ten 
births, a hundred births, a thousand births... up to... many aeons of world-contraction, many aeons 
of world-expansion; ‘There I was so named, of such a clan, passing away from there, I was reborn 
here; passing away form there, I was reborn here’? Do you, venerable sirs, know your past abodes 
of incalculable aeons in this way?” They replied, “No.” SusTma inquired further, “Do you, venerable 
ones, dwell in those peaceful formless deliverances that are away from form, transcending forms, 
having touched them with the body? Such deliverances, have you venerable ones obtained?” They 
replied, “No.” 

SusTma said; “Those dhammas I just mentioned, you do not obtain. How is it that you 
proclaimed in the presence of the Tathagata; ‘I gained realization, for me, destroyed is birth, the 
holy life has been lived, and there is no more future existence’? Who will believe you”? Those 
bhikkhus replied; “Venerable sir, we are liberated by wisdom.” SusTma said, “Your words are brief, 
their meaning is not clear, please explain in detail.” Those bhikkhus said, “Though the meaning is 
not clear, I know myself as one liberated by wisdom.” Hearing what the bhikkhus said, SusTma 
thought, “I should approach the Tathagata to inquire about this. Whatever the Tathagata will explain. 
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I should remember that.” 

Having thought thus, he rose from the seat and approached the Buddha. Having paid homage 
to the Buddha by touching his feet with head, and sat at one side, SusTma told him what had 
happened in detail, and then asked, “Why is it?” The Buddha said to SusTma, “First comes 
knowledge of dhamma, afterwards knowledge of analogy.” SusTma said to the Buddha: “The 
Blessed One’s words are obscure and brief; I don’t understand.” The Buddha said to SusTma: “Even 
though you don’t understand, still first comes knowledge of dhamma, afterwards knowledge of 
analogy.” SusTma said to the Buddha: “Blessed One! I still do not understand. May the Blessed One 
explain to me in more detail.” 

The Buddha said to SusTma: “I shall ask you questions; answer me according to your 
understanding. SusTma! What do you think, with birth, aging-and-death comes to be?” SusTma 

replied, “Yes, Blessed One.” The Buddha said, “Well done, SusTma.” [.] “What do you think, 

with ignorance as a condition, formations come to be”? SusTma replied, “Yes.” The Buddha said, 
“Well done, SusTma. What do you think, with the cessation of birth, comes cessation of 
aging-and-death”? ... up to ... “With the cessation of ignorance comes the cessation of formations”? 
SusTma replied, “Yes.” 

“Well done, SusTma,” said the Buddha, “If bhikkhus in this dhamma see rightly and know 
rightly, would they obtain all that they deserve to obtain”? SusTma replied, “Yes.” He asked SusTma 
further, “You know with birth as a condition aging-and-death comes to be?” SusTma replied, “Yes.” 

[.] “With ignorance as a condition formations come to be?” SusTma replied, “Yes.” He asked 

SusTma further: “With the cessation of birth comes the cessation of aging-illness-death, sorrow, 

lamentation, pain, displeasure and aggregations subject to clinging?” He replied, “Yes.” [.] 

“With the cessation of ignorance comes the cessation of formations?” He replied, “Yes.” The 
Buddha said to SusTma: “Knowing such dhamma, do you obtain the knowledges of divine eye, of 
past abodes, and those [formless] liberations?” He replied “No, the Blessed One.” 

The Buddha said to SusTma, “You said that you know such dhammas but do not obtain those 
attainments. Who will believe you?” SusTma said to the Buddha, “Blessed One, bound by the evil of 
ignorance I held the wrong view. This wrong view is distinguished, and the purified vision of the 
dhamma arises to me after I hear the right dhamma in the presence of the Buddha.” SusTma paid 
homage to the Buddha by touching his feet with head, raised his joined hands in reverential 
salutation in the kneeling position, and said to the Buddha, “Blessed One! I went forth in 
Tathagata’s dhamma with an evil motive to steal the dhamma. May the Blessed One accept my 
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repentance out of great compassion.” The Buddha said to SusTma, “You are as stupid as a little child 
to the extent that you went forth in Tathagata’s dhamma with an evil motive to steal the dhamma. 
But, I accept your repentance.” The Buddha then said to SusTma, “Suppose someone were to offend 
the king. The king might take away his life by various means, such as, causing him to be 
dismembered and disjointed, cutting off his ears and nose, dissecting him into pieces with a saw and 
a knife, and causing him to be trodden on by elephants and horses. Your transgression is heavier 
than this because you went forth in Tathagata’s dhamma with an evil motive to steal it. Nevertheless, 
I accept your repentance. For this is growth in the Noble One’s dhamma. Do not make the same 
transgression again from today on.” 
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Appendix 5 

The Chinese Text of the Story of SusTma in the *MahavibhdsaMstra^ 


: f«m0# ’ ° mBuxa^ > 

mm ° ^ > mmm ° 

s ’ ’ mmmi^ ° > mmm ° ° 

’ -mm:k ’ > mmmmix > imms ■■ mmmm ° 






’ mxM=-Mxc ’ mm 


mimm. ■ ^'mmm > ^iEM0t j ° ° 


1liMiar0l ’ fifgi 


nrjps: mr.mmm. > ? niuffjs ? m-mmmpxmmrn r j 

m ’ j ° nrjpm ^ > $PM#ft ? j tmmm ■ 


mmmmmMmn > nrj^ttrs^Bti: ° mxmiL > m^Bi? > ° j 

[|3 ? , m-^m^ : r^ 

° 0# 

HBJPMB ’ j«Biimii ’ : mmmmrBxmm > j mmimr^mm 

m ° B#BS : rUBJpmP ’ : mBBISBB ° HBJPS : > 

° ° 0#iiBjpBBB:® ° > 


' T27, 572b,27-c,27. 
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Appendix 6 

The Chinese Text of the Story of Suslma in the 
*Abhidharmavibhdsdmstra 


^—m\ hJ<u7E0^gm ’ ^ 

im ° > rnmna^ > ° 

mm ? n^mm ° > mmmJE ° > 

W0# ’ ’ mmm > ° W0# > nrjp 

mmm^ > ^ mtt^ i mumxmmmmm^mmn ° 

mmrmtmmji > ^ > tT^bJi 

° o 0#if pbJiiPfim^giis ° 0»rm®0jp 

’ ^^^PhP > mm^m > : mx^mm^ > ®iem0# ° 

° iP:#wMps0s®ii5^r£ > mmmm ° 110 # > > 

° ° ^ 

’ munm±xx^m > j ° mmrm > fiPniii bbBw ^ 

? j BS • ^BBj° ' BB' B®/# ’ ’ 

f#^tlBP ? j BB ° 0#IIBMIB®B ^ > fiBfflP ? j 

0#if bbBBBBB: j° 0#iiBjpBfi«pm ■^mmmm^mm > aujBB j ° 

BBBPfiC ’ MfBPbm ’ BBBB > BfPbfibB ° fPbBBB : > ft 

bbisBj ° mrmmmm bb# i aBBWBBBB > bbbbisbj ° bbubjp ^ 

’ immm^ > a ° mm^ > bbbbibbs > ti 


' T28, 407c-408b. 
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The Instances of Pali Exegetical Materials Appearing in the 

Madhyama-agama 


§1, The Characteristics of the Four Elements 

When the Mahdhatthipadopama Sutta (MN 28) elaborates the four internal elements, it 
mentions only the characteristie of the earth element; the characteristies of the remaining three 
elements—water, fire, and wind—are not mentioned. These characteristics cannot be known 
without examing the commentarial literature. However, the Chinese parallel sutta of the MN 28, 
that is, MA 30 (Xiangjiyu-jing) directly gives the characteristics of all the four elements. 

Concerning the internal water element, the Mahdhatthipadopama Sutta (MN I 187,4-5) says: 
Katamd cdvuso ajjhattikd dpodhdtu? Yam ajjhattam paccattam dpo dpogatam upddinnam. The Pali 
commentary (Ps II 227,2o-2i) glosses dpogatam with allayusabhdvalakkhanam; and the 
subcommentary (Ps-pt II 173 ) equates it with dravabhavalakkhanam, which means “is of the 
characteristic of fluidity”. This explanation is similar to the phrase zKi®!! in MA 30 (Tl, 465a,26), 
which means “the nature of water is smoothness”. With regard to fire element, the 
Mahdhatthipadopama Sutta says: Katamd cdvuso, ajjhattikd tejodhdtu? Yam ajjhattam paccattam 
tejo tejogatam upddinnam ... (MN I 188). The commentary (Ps II 227,29-3o) glosses tejogatam with 
unhattalakkhanam, which is the similar to in MA 30 (Tl, 465c,le) meaning “the nature of 

fire is hotness”. Also, when describing the internal wind element, MA 30 (Tl, 466b,9) mentions jH, 
‘\iW] ' the nature of wind is movement”. A similar description of the characteristic of wind element 
can be found in the analysis of wind element by the Visuddhimagga (352,2-3): yo vitthambhanabhdvo 
vd samudTranabhdvo vd, ayam vdyodhdtu ti (“What is supporting or movement is air element”). 


§2, Form is the Body 

When describing the body, the Mahdhatthipadopama Sutta (MN 28) gives the following 
simile: 

Seyyathd pi dvuso katthah-ca paticca vallih-ca paticca tinah-ca paticca mattikah-ca paticca 
dkdso parivdrito agdran-t’veva sahkham gacchati; evam-eva kho dvuso atthim-ca paticca 
nhdruh-ca paticca mamsah-ca paticca cammah-ca paticca dkdso parivdrito rupan-t ’ veva 
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sankham gacchati. (MN I 190, 15 - 19 ) 

The Pali term by whieh the sutta denotes “body” is riipa, whieh literally means “form” or 
“materiality”. Thus, to make its meaning elear the Pali eommentary replaees rupa with sanra: 
sarTran ti vohdram gacchati (Ps II 229, 15). Interestingly, the Chinese parallel to this Pali passage, 
like the Pali eommentary, uses the term ^ (“body”) instead of ^ (“form”): 

mm ! > HM± > htk#; > ° mm i 

M (Tl, 466o,28-467a,2) 


§3. The Sixth Question 

The Chabhisodhana Sutta (MN112) states that when a bhikkhu deelares himself to be an 
arahant, one should neither approve nor disapprove it, but rather one should pose some questions 
for verifieation. The sutta lists only five questions relating to the following subjeets: (1) the four 
kinds of sense datum; (2) the five aggregates subjeet to elinging; (3) the six elements; (4) the twelve 
bases; and (5) this body with eonseiousness and all external signs. As Bhikkhu Bohdi has notieed,^ 
the eommentator found it diflfieult to aceount for the term “sixfold” in the sutta 'title and thus 
provided two solutions. One is to divide the fifth question into two, one on the body, the other on 
eonseiousness; the other solution is to add a sixth question related to the four nutriments. Bhikkhu 
Bodhi eomments that a seetion of the sutta may in faet be lost. He seems to be right sinee, 
interesting enough, the Chinese parallel to the Chabhisodhana Sutta, MA 187 (Shuozhi-jing) 

gives six questions in total with a question related to the “four nutriments” (H;^) as the seeond 
one.^ 


§4 Without Seeing the Kamma and its Results 


' MLDB 1317,n.l063. 

^ Ps IV 94,19-95,1 : Ettha hi cattdro vohdrd panca khandhd cha dhdtuyo cha ajjhattikabdhirdni dyatandni attano 
savinndnakakdyo paresam savinndnakakdyoti ime cha kotthdsd visuddhd, tasind “chabbisodhaniyan "ti vuttam. 
Parasamuddavdsittherd pana attano ca parassa ca vimdnakakdyam ekameva katvd catuhi dhdrehi saddhinti cha 
kotthdse vadanti. 

' Tl, 732 b,i3-i7: ° • ra 

Siilk “ H# ! smn ' 
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AN 9:20 mentions andgamanaditthiko deti, which literally means “gives [gifts] without seeing 
what comes”. The Pali commentary (Mp IV 1 79 , 1012 ) explains it with this phrase: na kammanca 
phalanca saddhahitvd deti, which can be translated as “gives [gifts] without believing in the kamma 
and its results”. The Chinese parallel to AN 9:20 is MA155 '^^^^^^{Xudaduo-jing), which has 
the corresponding phrase (Tl, 677a,n-is) meaning “gives without seeing the kamma 

and its results”, and thus agrees with the Pali commentary. 


§5 The Story of Todeyya’s Rebirth as a Dog 

The Culakammavibhanga Sutta (MN 135) begins with the visit of the Brahmin student Subha 
to the Buddha to seek the causes that lead to diverse conditions of people. The Pali commentary, the 
Papancasudam, tells a story in order to account for Subha’s visit to the Buddha. According to it, the 
Brahmin Todeyya, the father of Subha, was reborn as a dog in Subha’s own house after his death. 
The Buddha reveals Todeyya’s identity to Subha by making the dog dig out the hidden treasure that 
Todeyya had buried before his death. It is after this event that Subha had confidence in the Buddha 
and approached him to inquire about the question on the mechanism of kamma. Interestingly 
enough, a similar story to that given by the Papancasudam occurs directly at the beginning of MA 
170 ilSIlM (Yingwu-jing) (Tl, 703c flf.), the Chinese parallel to the Culakammavibhanga Sutta. It 
is only after this story ends that the visit of Todeyya’s son to the Buddha is given. 

These examples where the Pali commentarial materials happen to appear in the text of the 
Madhyama-dgama, if taken together, suggest that the original version from which the extant 
Chinese Madhyama-dgama was translated might be a later version that had been influenced by the 
old Sthavira commentarial tradition shared by both the Sarvastivada and Theravada. They prove 
again that some of the Pali commentarial sources are as old as the so-called sutra or sutta texts and 
can go back to the time before the schism of the Sthaviravada. 
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